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PREFACE. 



'It is a mistake to imagine that dialects are everTwhere oorrnptioiis of the 
literary language. Even in England the*local patois have many forms which are 
more primitiye than the language of Shakespeare, and the richness of their vocaha- 
lary surpasses, on many points, that of the classical writers of any period.' — Max 
HiTLLBB, Lieturet on th$ ScUnee of Language, London, 8th ed. 1875, p. 65. ^ 

The following Glossary consists exclusively of words now or 
formerly in use in the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham — ^that 
is, the North Western comer of Lincolnshire. 

I have been engaged in collecting the materials of which it is 
composed for upwards of a quarter of a century, and have been 
assisted by many friends. It is however, I fear, imperfect in many 
particulars. As to words no longer in use, I have not inserted any 
for which I have not printed or manuscript authority. The words 
from Kichard Bernard's translation of Terence * are especially note- 
worthy. Bernard lived at Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, and 
seems to have endeavoured to render many parts of the dialogue in 
the common speech with which he was familiar. I have also had 
access to the records of the manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, now in the 
custody of Thomas Hugh Oldman,. Esq., of Gainsburgh, for whose 
courtesy in permitting and facilitating my troublesome researches 
I am very grateful Gravenor Eoadley, Esq., the lord of the manor 
of Scotter, has also most kindly allowed me to make the fullest use 
of the long series of Court Soils in his possession. The records of 
the manor of Bottesford are my own property, and have supplied me 
with some good examples of disused words. 

The late Mr J. Ellett Brogden's Provincial Wards and Eacpres- 
siom current in Lincolnshire has been very serviceable to me, but I 
have inserted no word on its authority which I do not know to be in 

• The Edition used is the 6th, 1629 ; 4to. 
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use, or to have been used in tliis district. An interleaved copy of 
Mr Brogden's book, full of notes by the Kev. Joseph Thomas Fowler, 
M.A., of Hatfield Hall, Durham, has been most kindly lent me by 
the annotator; from it I have gleaned many words that I should 
otherwise have missed, and have also been much helped in express- 
ing the exact meaning of several words which I had myself collected. 
Mr Fowler has furthermore looked over the proofs, and made many 
corrections and useful additions. 

I am indebted to the Eev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., for examin- 
ing the manuscript before it went to press, and for many important 
notes and additions on almost every page. Mr Skeat has also looked 
over the proofs as the book has gone through the press, and added 
the * glossic' • 

The Eev. Edward Synge Wilson, Vicar of Winterton, and Mr 
John Andrew Tumman of that place, have rendered me a service by 
looking over the greater part of the proofs, and making several addi- 
tions and corrections. Alfred Atkinson, Esq., of Brigg, has furnished 
me with a large mass of words, and most apt examples. In every- 
thing connected with water, banks, and drainage, I am much indebted 
to him. I have also received valuable help from Sir Charles Henry 
John Anderson, of Lea Hall, Baronet; Miss Atkinson, of Brigg; 

* By this is meant, that I have, in some cases, indicated the pronunciation of 
words hy inserting, between square brackets, the indication of that pronunciation 
acccording to the * glossio ' notation, explained at p. 9 of a tract on ' Varieties of 
Bnglish Pronunciation/ or in the Notice prefixed to Part III. of a treatise ' On 
Early English Pronunciation,' by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. In such 
eases, I have endcayoured to write down the sounds as described to me by Mr Pea- 
cock ; omitting only a very few where there seemed to be a littie doubt In most 
cases where the pronunciation is not indicated, it is because it approximates to that 
of standard English. The symbols occur in the following key -words, in which they 
are denoted by italic letters. Vowels and diphthongs :— b^t, bast, haa ; caul, coa\ 
cool ; knit, n^t, gnat, not, nut, ftiot (where uo represents the short oo in foot) ; 
hMght, fotl, foMl, feud. The consonants y, to, wh (aspirated], A, p^ 3, /, d, eh (as in 
^Aest), y, k, g (hard, as in yape), /, v, «, s, «^ r, hm^n^ng (as in fang), all have the 
usual values. The sound of ih in thin is written ih ; that of ih in Dim is written 
ih : th represents the sound heard in divitum [dirizh'en]. When r is to be trilled, 
it b written r', with an apostrophe following it. The mark * signifies the accent, 
as in [divizhen] above. It must be borne in mind that the symbols never vary. 
Thus ei denotes the usual sound of long t^ and ncTer means anything else.— 
W. W. S. 
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James Fowler, Esq., F.S. A., of Wakefield ; William England Howlett, 
Esq., of Kiiton-in-Lindsey ; the Eev. Charles Knowles, M.A., Eector 
of Winteringham ; and the Eev. Edward Saint L^er, M.A., Eector 
of Scotton. 

It may be well, in conclusion, to note that the examples have not 
been coined for the purpose of this work, but are, in almost every 
case, the exact form of words which I, or the friends who have 
helped me, have heard used. 

EDWAED PEACOCK. 

Boitesford Manor^ Brigg, 

22nd Dec. 1876. 
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[The part of speech is not added in the case of sabstantiyey.] 



A, prep. on. 

A, prefix to substantiyes and 
verbs, as agaUy a-huUing^ a^hos^ 
sing, 

A ^9 interrogative inteij. equiv- 
alent to whatf 

A ^' to have. *-4' done wi* thee f 

Aaron's-beard, Spircbaealidfolia, 

Aback, prep, at the back (fol- 
lowed by o/J* * It *s dbcuck o* th' 
beer barrel. 

(2) adv. by surprise, in phr. 
to take aback, * I was ta*en clear 
aback when she tell'd me on it.' 

Aback o' beyont, phr. a very 
long way off. A man is ' abode 
o' oeyont his sen ' when he is, 
through his own fieiult or ignor- 
ance, unable to perform what he 
has undertaken. 

Abargens, phr. of no value or 
consequence. * It 's that mucky 
and torn, it *s abargens what be«- 
comes on it.* * It *B abargens 
whether he comes or no noo.' 

Abear, v. to endure. 

Aberthom Pittof a place in the 
parish of Messin^jham, 1825. 

Abide, v. to enHure. 'I can't 
abide no bairns nobut my awn.' 

Abless, t. e, haveless, q. v* 
Ablins, adv. perhaps. 
Abliih|a<^. somewhat able. 'He's 



an abliah chap for a little un, but 
he can't hu^ a seek o' wheat a- 
board a vessil.' 

Aboon, prep, above, in excess o£ 
A drunken man is said to be 
* aboon plumb.' 

Aboon^head, up above. 'It 's 
darhr under-foot but dry aboan- 
heaa,* 

About, adv. in hand, in the do- 
ing, on hand. * We *d a three- 
weeks' wesh about that day.' 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 

common Comfrey, Symphytum 
officinale^ so called because tiiere 
are flowers of three differing 
tints on the same plant. 

Abraham^man, a cheat. An 
able-bodied beggar who pretends 
to be sick or a cripple is said to 
sham Abraham^ 

Abroad, t. e. in breadth. ' Th' 
wall's nobut a brick abreadt.* Of. 
Mid. Eng. brede, breadth. 

AbxLsefal, adj. abusive. 

A I Bnt, interj. 'Af Bui 
Charlie is a big liar, an' no mis- 
take. He 'd lie thrif a three- 
inch deal.' 

According-ly (the ly very long), 
accordingly. 

Acom-tree, an oak. 

Acos, conj. because. 

1 
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Acre-spires, s. pL the spronts of 
com Defore the ear comes forth. 

Aore-tax, a drainage tax. (Obso- 
lescent.) * Some of these Carrs 
are subject to a Drainage Tax 
.... it is sometimes called an 
acre tax.' — Survey of Manor of 
Kiricn-in'Lindsey, 1787. 

Adam and Ere, (1) A particular 
^ pair of legs in a slmmp, so called 
from a uincied resemblance to 
two human figures standing op- 
posite to one another. 

(2) Th» flowers of the Arum 
Mcumlaium. 

Adam's-ale, Adam's-winei t. e, 

water. 

Adam's-apple. 'Adami pornnni, 
the convex part of the thyroid 
cartilage of the laiynx.' — Parr's 
Med. Did. i. 32. 

Adam's-flannel, white mullein. 

Verba$cum Lychnitis, 

Addle, V. to earn. ' Tom Stocks 
can addle four idiiUin' a day at 
suflin', so he 'U not work for thee 
at two and nine.' * Adle^ vox 
Lincolniensi agro nidtiBHima quod 
ipsis salarium vel praemium me- 
reri designat.' — Skinner, Ety* 
mohyioon, 

Addle-oap, Addle-pate, Addle- 

heady a weak, silly person. 
* He 's such a waffy adwe-head 
he doesn't knaw blue fra red.' 

Addled, pp. and adj. (1) earned^ 
(2) rotten ; spoken of eggs. 

Addlins, s. pi earnings. 

A-done, for have done. * Thu 
awkerd bairn, a-done wi' thee ! ' 

A-doors, out, out of doors. 
' You 're alus dattin' in and mU 
o* doors/ ' My brother will be 
flung and thrust out adooree by 
head and eares.'— Bernard, Te^ 
rtnce, 120. 

Afsardt a4j. afraid. 

Afim^ ady. and prep, before. 



Afore-long, before long. 

Aforetime, adv. formerly. 

Aft, adv. behind. 

After a bit, adv. in a short time. 
'Come, am'tyegoin? Yw, after 
a UW 

Afterburden, the afterbirth (pla- 
centa), * The aflerhurden should 
owt to be ahw putten upo' th' 
kitchen fire-back at neet when 
folks hes gone to bed.' 

After-olap, an unpleasant thing 
which comes to pass after the 
likelihood of such an event has 
long ^ne by. 'Bachel Tay- 
lor's in a fine way, she hed her 
tent bairn nine years sin, and 
noo she 's fallen doon wi' twins. 
It 's a sore after-dap fcfr her.' 

After-end, the autumn ; more 
commonly, the hack-end or fall. 

Afterlings, the last milk of a 
oow, which is said to contain the 
most butter. 

Aftermath, the second crop of 
grass; tiie ^rass that grows 
when the hay is cut ; more com- 
monly called eddiah, q. y. 

Agate, Agate on. Begun un- 
der- way, fully-employed. * Well 
I mun get agate,* * Me 's a bad 
un at ^rtin', but when he ^t» 
agate on owt, nowt 'all stop him.' 
Ct *When is an oven not an 
oven f A. When she 's agate,* 

Age, y. to grow old. * He age9 
&st.' 

Age, ooming at. * It '11 all be 

th' young squire's when he c€me$ 
at age.* 

Agean, adv. again. 

Agean, prep, against ; before, in 
time for, presaging, nigh unto. 
'We mun hev wer cleanin' all 
done agean Mayda'.' * Th' boss 
collars is al'us as weet as muck 
agjfdn rain,* (2) In exchange for. 
' I sattled his bill an' he gev* me 
three an' siz aggam a ioyereign.' 
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Agee, adj. awry. 

Ager, Bfor, Eagje [ai-gur, ee-- 
gar], !me liigh tidal wave of the 
Trent and Ouse. This pheno- 
menon is called the Bore in the 
Severn. ' Thia day the general 
goin^ over the river was 

Eusly delivered from a great 
r he WBA near unto dj a 
n sorprisal of the tide 
called Eager,* — Sprigg, Anglia 
Bediviva, 1647. Ed. 1854, p. 76. 

' Bat like an eagre rode in triumph 
o'er the tide.' 
Dryden, Threnodia AugustcUia, 

* What IB called the eagre of the 
tide .... astoniahed thoee who 
saw it oome up the channel.' — 
MmUUy Mag, l>ec. 1810, p. 472. 

'And rearing Lindis backward 
pressed, 
fibook all her trembling bankes 
amaine; 
Then madly at the eygr^e breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls 
again. 
Jean Ingelow, The High Tide, 

Of. Stark, Hiet of Oainsburghf 
522; Carlyle, Heroes and Hero^ 
worship^ 29; Palgrave, Nor^ 
mandy and Eng, i. 233, 731, 740 ; 
0. Brooke, Ten years in Sara^ 
wok, i. 364. 

Agg, a misfortune, an irritating 
loss. ' That 's a sour agg ' is a 
common expression to indicate a 
teasing circumstance. 

Aggrayate, v. to vex. You 're 
eniff to aggravdte a growin' tree.' 
' It 's enif to aggravdte the heart 
of a wheel-barrow.' 

Aggrayation, vexation. 

Agist. See Oist. 

Agnn.ll- See NangnaU, 

AgnM. It is thought that per- 
sons named Agnee will certamly 
go mad. 

Agreeable, adj. willing. [ Well, 
sir, you see it begun in this how. 
Bol>ert ax'd me if I would hev 



him, and I says, efter studyin' 
abit like, Well, Bob, I 'm agree- 
able,* — WinterUm, 

Ahind, Ahint, prep, and adv. 
behind. 

Ailsey, Ahey, Elsey, Alice. 

Aim, intention, desire. ' All his 
aim is to get in other folks's 
road.' 

Aint, for am not. Arnt is the 
commoner form. 

Air, V. to dry damp clothes. 
' Tak them weet cloas out o' th' 
dolly an' hing 'em upo* th' hedge, 
an' put th' mangled cloas upo* 
th' herse to air,* 

Air, V. to ventilate. * For rossell 
and franckinsens to aire the 
church, iij*.' — 1586. Louth 
ChurchwarderCe Accounts. 

Air-bleb, a bubble. 

Airm, the arm. 

Air-peg, the vent-peg of a barreL 

Aitoh'bone, of beef. The edge- 
bone, from the brim of the pelvis. 

Aither, pron. either. 

Alablaster, alabaster. ' They 
fan alahlaster at QuinsVr when 
they dug th' railroad, but it 
was n't worth owt' * It 's a 
strange nist bairn, its skin is that 
clear, it's like alahlaster.* The 
word frequentiy takes this form 
in mediaeval mventories. Gf. 
Mon, Ang, v. 484. 

Ale-oonner, Ale^finder, Ale-tas- 
ter, a manorial officer whose duty 
it was to look to the assize and 
goodness of bread and ale within 
tiie precincts of the manor. 
•George Greene .... for not 
sending for the ale -finder.* — 
Bottesford Manor Boll, 1617. The 
ale-taster's oath is given in Sir 
Will. Scroggs* Practise of Court- 
Leet, 1714, p. 15. 

Ale-feast, Ale-master. See 

Witsun ale. 
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Ale^ar, l^iiilitjiir] sour ale used 03 
B HuliHtitute for vinesar. SinnoT 
notes that it is a Lmcolnahire 
woi'd, and in use also ' per totius 
Angliffi SeptODtrionalia.' It it, 
he eaye, equiyaleat to ' Ale eager 
Tel Eager ale. i. e. aoar ale, loDg4 
cerU rectius & elegantiua quRm 
LondineiiBea qui aU vinegar satis 
absurdi doBomiuaii I .' — Etymvlog . 

Ale-pe^, Iho vent-peg of a cask. 

Ale-poiset, warm milk and bear 
sweetened. 

Ale-soore, the debt for di'bk at 
an ale-house recorded with chalk 
marks on tho door. 

Alive-like, livuly, likely to live. 

Alive wi' lopi, much infested b; 

AU-abont-it, phr. a clincher to 
an argument. ' I wer'nt gie 
hee another farden, eo. that's 
oll-abvut-it.' 
AU-abroad, phr. all in confusion 
' 'alent to the ' 
' all at sea.' 
is aiuB all abrtiad 

All and some, phr. one and all. 

All-along, adv. ia a continued 
course. ' I 've gone on that foot- 
teod att-along ouy time this thirty 

Sar.' 'Th' Hea runs all along 
' Weet side o' Eetton lordship.' 
All alonff OS, entirely oving to, 






AUavaya, a. pi. aloes. The dnig, 
not the plant. ' As bitter as 
allawai/i. 

All-bnt, almost. 

All ebiU, all in pieces. ' He 
brok my cheaney tea-pot wi' John 
Wesla'a head on it all eliit, an' 
then sed a metal un wod do for 
an owd thing like me.' A wo- 
man who boa lately been de- 
livered of a child, or a man who 
has become bankrupt are said to 
have been tumbled all tbit». 




AU-e'-pieoeg, All to noat, i 
pliT. said of a man when ho be- 
comes baiikrujit, or olberwiao 
ruins himself m mind, body, or 

Alley, a hind of marble willt 



whioh this kind of marbles ri« 

Alley, the aisle of a church. A 
woman from Eirton-in-Lindaey 
informed me that ahe never heard 



the 



betwi 



I pew- 



churches called anythme but 
allege ' ontil the Puseyitcs begun 
to make peojJe particular in 
their talk about them sort of 
things.' The north aisle of the 
choir of Linooln Minster was 
formerly called the Chanters' 
atlry. ' Mr Oldon .... did say 
when he did come to be church- 
warden, he would make the 
Puritans to come up tie middla 
alley on their knees to the raola.' 
— I(i38. Wallington, HUt. No- 

All-gatei, by all means, in aoy 



All-hallo^n. An object calle<l 
' the idol of All-hallows ' existed 
in the church of Bolton in the 
lalo of Ashohoe in tto early 

Crt of tbe reign of Queen Eliza- 
th. It was probablj' a repre- 
eentutiou of AJl Saints. — Pea- 
cock's Eng. Ch. FuriMure, 45. 

All-iTTeri, phr. a hyperbolical 
phrase meaning for all occasions, 
or for all time. ' He 'a books 
enill i' that room for aH-icvert.' 

AU-ont, adv. quite, entirely, be- 
j-oud comparison. 

All over. ' He 's his faiitber all 
ever,' i. t. he is exactly Uke his 

All-overisli, adj. aickly, nervous. 

Alls, s, pi. goods and chattels, 

especially workmen's tooli. 
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* Pack up your aJh and slot off' 
Ib a cominoii form of dinnissal 
by a master to a workman. 

All *8-one, pkr. all tke same. 
' It 'fl aU *B one to me whether 
you pay noo or o' Setterda' neet.* 

AU to nau^t, entirely, com- 
pleiky. 'Warp land b^its top 
land aU to naugnt,* 

AlLthat. To do anything like 
ail-that is to do it very well, or 
very quickly. 

All-np-wi', phr. all over with, 
quite done for. * It *a all up wC 
him noo, noo th' Squire 's started 
to rave into things.' 

Along on, prep. (1) on account 
of, owing to ; (2) by the side of. 

Alns, Alnit, fol-us, ohust] adv. 
alwava. * I m aim never rei 



always, 
wi* maister.' 



reight 



Am, for I am ; coiroption of I 'm. 
* Am agoin* to Brigg o' Thursda'.' 

A many, a quantity ; spoken of 
persons or things. * How are ye 
for berries ta year? Oh^ we 've 
a many* *T!nere was o many 
lads at Brigg Stattus wi' blue 
ribbins in uieir hats. That 
means they 're union men.' 

Amber grease, a strong, sweet 
scent. *When your throat *s 
perfom'd ; your verie words Doe 
smell of amhergreece.'' — Marston, 
Antonio and Mdlida^ act iiL 

* Qently my 14[use 1 'tis but a ten- 
der pieee, 
A paradox of fumee and amher^ 
greece,* 
John Cleveland's Poems^ 1665, 
p. 131. 

Among'hands, adv. in some way; 
said of anything done conjointly 
witii other things, or of some- 
thing done to eke out something 
else. *Th' bread's sad, but I 
weant thraw it into th' swill- 
tub ; we shall get thrif it among 
hands,* 

An, used iu the phrase ' what an 



a.' ' It wae such an a ihin^ to 
do I wod n't ha' been seen in it 
at nowt.' ' What an a fixm«nt 
she 's gotten her sen into wi' that 
young man.' This an. is perhaps 
a remnant of the Mid. £ng« hin^ 
used in what kiu for what kind, 
&a Thus it really means — 

* what sort of a fix.' 

An-all, adv. also, besidea. 'Ho 
wants sendin' to Ketton [prison], 
an' a cat-o'-nine tails an-aU.* 

Anberry. See Nanberry, 

Anohor, (1) an iron tie in a 
building; (2) the tongue of a 
buckle. 

Ancient, an old man. 'Well, 
old ancienty what did Adam say 
when you last seed him f ' 

Ancientry, antiquities. 

Andparcy; t. e. and per se ; the 
contraction &. ' From A to and- 
parcy ' is equivalent to from the 
beginning to the end« 

Andra, luncheon, or any extra 
meal, as bread, cheese, and beer 
sent to wor]q)eople at about 
eleven or four o'clock. Farm^^ 

• Where 's John Dent ? BaUif. 
' He 's hev'in' his andra,* Evi- 
dently one of the nimierous cor- 
ruptions of undem. See Aan-- 
dorne, Aunder, Omdom, and 
Doundrins in Bay's Glossary, 

Andremas, the feast of Saint 
Andrew (obsolete). 'For the 
servese bouke at sant andrames^ 
vij*.* — Kirton - in - Lindsey^ CK 
Ace, 1581. 

Anean, prep, beneath. 'You'll 
find the almanac an^an bible up 
oth' parlour table.' 

Anear, Anearly, adv. nearly. 

An-end, adv. on end. ' I dreamt 
all the d^ad bodies was stan'in' 
an-md in the church-yard, some 
as if they hednt been ower a 
week dead, and some as if, &a' 
To fp straight an^end is to go 
straightforward. 
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Angelf . When in&nts smile in 
their sleep they are said to see 
angels. 'He would sweetly 
lift up his eyes to heaven and 
smile, as if the old saying was 
true in this sweet infant, that he 
saw angels in heaven.* — 1660. 
Autobiography of Alice Thornton 
(Surtees Soo.), 124. 

Angles, artificial burrows used 
for capturing rabbits in warrens. 
See Type, 

Angnail. See NangnaU, 

Angnet, Agnes. A form often 
found in 17th-century parish 
registers, and sometimes, though 
rarely, heard in conversation. 

Ang^, ac^. inflamed; said of 
wounds. 

Anguished, pained, troubled. 

* I was strangelv anguUKd i* my 
•joints all thrit Thomas .... 

th' wizzard.' — Bottesford, 1858. 
*My spyryt vs anguyssed ful 
soreyn me. '-Manning of Brunne, 
MeditaHonSf 1. 315. 

Aniff, Kniff, adv. enough. 

Anshum-soranshnm, bewilder- 
ment, confusion. 'There was 
Strang^ aMhum-scranshum wark 
at Smith's sale alone o' th' auch- 
soneer not causing u>\kB to stand 
in a ring.' 

Answer, v. to succeed, to pay. 

* It we 'nt answer to saw tonups 
behout rain comes.' 

Ant ling, inkling, knowledge. 
' I ha 'nt no antlin* where he is 
noo, but he did- tell me his wife 
used him that bad he shud slot 
of to 'Merikay.' 

Any-how, adv. by any means: 
in any way. • If th' train 's 
gone I mim get there any-how I 
can.' * Thu does thy work any- 
how, as if nobody was ever to 
see it but thee sen.' 

Apieoes, adv. in pieces. 

Apow*d, [upoud-] V. to warrant, 



to be certain. A contraction for 
uphold. 

Appem, [ap*am] (1) an apron. 
(2) The thin inner fat of a pie and 
the fat of a goose are callea the 
pig^appem and the gooet^appem. 

Apple, V, to bottom, to root. 
Spoken of potatoes, turnips, and 
other bulbs. 

Apple-ark, a big chest in which 
apples are kept. 

Apple-pie-bed, a bed the clothes 
of wmch have been so arranged 
as to make it impossible to get 
into it without re-making. 

Apple-pie-order, outside neat- 
ness. 

Apple-sooap, an apple-scoop. An 
instrument made of a sheep's 
metacarpal bone, sometimes 
carved, ayed green, &c., used for 
taking the cores out of apples. 
When the late Edward Snaw 
Peacock was a little child he was 
saying in the presence of a rich 
and Ignorant farmer that he 
should much like to possess a 
microscope. The man who mis- 
imderstood him said he had a 
good one at home which he would 
present to him. In a few davs 
after the fanner sent a hand- 
some apple-scoop. 

Aprioook, apricot. Used by 
Shakespeare, &a 

Ap up. See hap up. 

Aquabus, a passenger boat or 
water-omnibus. 

Argisome, adj. quarrelsome, full 
of contention. * It 's the argi^ 
Bomeet bairn I ever did see.' 

Argle, Argy, v. to argue. * Come, 
maister, it 's no use to arglej — 
Half Skirlaugh, a. 112. 

Argle-bargle, v. to argue, to 
bandy words. Also as sb., argu- 
ment. 

Arffleing, arguing. 'What 's 
the good o' arglein* .... about 
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what f^ is worfch.'— iZo;/ Skir- 
laugh, iL 152. 

Algjfj, V. (1) to ar^e; (2) to 
be of import, to signify, 'It 
does n*t argyfy wkat his fotlier 
was, 80 long as he 's a pimctal 
man.' 

Ark, a big chest ' And trusse al 
|>at he mithen fynde Of hise in 
atht or in kista* — Havtlok, 2018. 
< Thomas Carfibre takjm down a 
hark out of rode loft yjd.' — 1515, 
Ixmth Ch, AceU. 

Aries, money given to fasten a 
bargain. (Obsolescent) See Turn 
agian. 

Arm, (1) the thigh of the fore 
leg of a horse; (2) the arm of 
an axle>tree is that part which 
goes into the wheeL 

Am, V. to earn. 

Amings, s. pi. earnings. 

Arnt, for am not, are not. 
Mother. 'Don*t go to chappell 
wi' that mucky &ce, Mary.' 
Daughter* 'I arni a-goin'.' 'I 
wSant tak no amU nor no shamts 
fra a bairn like thu.' 

Ami, pp. earned. 

Arrant, an errand. 'Other ar- 
rante neceesarie to be done.' 
— Leaee of ScoUer Manor, 1537. 

Arrearage, arrears of payment. 
' The arrerage of the same fully 
contentyd and satysfied.' — Leaee 
of Sootter Manor, 1537. *Mr 
Burghe arrerige$ as befor.' — 
Kirtonrin-Lindiey, Ch, Ace, 1577. 
' He *s gotten four years ar- 
reragea of his highway rate on, 
and I can get no sattlement' 

Arridge, an arris. The edge of 
a pluik, a squared stone or any 
similar object. 

Arris, v. to harass. ' Am stvange 
an' arrised.* 

Arritment, sb. a harassed condi- 
tion. ' Dr P. he says to me, Mrs 
D. he says, it 's OYYer'arritment 



o* the liver 'at yer suiferin' from.' 

Arse, sb. the lower or bottom end 
of a sheaf of com. Master. * Is 
the wheat in the Marsh ready to 
lead yet, William P* Servant. 
'No, sir, the sheaf arses is as 
weet as muck.' 

Arse, V. to kick upon the seat 
I If thu comes here as^an loong- 
in' aboot, 111 arse thee wi' my 
foot' 

Ane-band, the crupper. 

Arse-board, the hind door of a 
cart 

Arse-smart, Polygonum, PerH- 
caria, and Polygonum Hydro^ 
piper. * Persicaria urens^ eodem 
sensu Fr. G. Culrage, sic dicta 
quia summum ardorem & dolo- 
rem ek podicem sibi tergenti con- 
dliat' — Skinner, Etymolog. Bo- 
tan. 

Arserd, backward. ' Go arserde, 
cousin Edward, go arserds,' 
' Bot if 26 taken as je usen arse-- 
word this gospel. — Political 
Poems {Rolls series), ii. 64. 

Arsy-varsy, adv. topsy-turvy, the 
wrong end first *Arsy Versy, 
or the second martyrdom of the 
Bump,' is the title of a song 
written about 1660. Rump Songs, 
1 Edit, pt ii. p. 47. 

Art and part, partieeps eriminis. 
A north-country law term. See 
Cowell, Law Diet. sub. voc. 

Artiele, a worthless fellow. A 
strong term of contempt ' He 's 
a sore article to be a parson. 
He 's nobut fit to eat pie out o' 
th' road and scar bods fra berry 
trees.' 

Arysip'las, the Saint Anthony's 
&e, erysipelas. 

Ai, reL pron. who, that, which. 
* The man cm sells barm hes n't 
been this week.' * Whose cauves 
was tiiem as 1 seed i' Messing- 
ham toon Street ? ' 

Ai prep, by ; sometimes used 
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rednndantly. 'I expect bim a 
weekcM next Thnnday.* 'Hesn't 
been here since a month a$ last 
Bottesworth feast' 

Adi-heap-cake, a cake baked on 
the hearth under hot wood em- 
bers. 

Adl-hole, the square bole which 
receiyes ashes under the kitchen- 
grate. 

As how, conj. that. * He said 
a$ haw he was a loongin* thief 
what bed getten ei^hteen-hun- 
dred pound i' Gainsb'r bank all 
thrif cheatin' poor folks.' 

Adi-keya, s. pL the seed of the 
ash-tree, 

A' ih' think, phr. I should 
think. 

Askf a lizard, a newt. *I was 
once tanged by an ask among the 
brackens in Brumby wood, that 
bad, I thought I should hey* deed 
straight off.' 

Aak, harsh to the touch or taste ; 
astringent, sour, sharp. 'The 
ale 's as ask as whig.' ' This 
flannel feels strange an' ask,* 
'lliem bullies and sluies tastes 
very ask* ' A sharp <isk squeal, 
just for all the warld like a hure.' 
. — J2a// Skirlaugh, i. 37. 

(2) Strong clay land when 
baked by the sun is said to be 
ask, * You ha' nt another bit o' 
landbelongin' to you, out like as 
(uk as th' top end o' th' Wood 
Close is.' 

(3) Spring water makes the 
clothes that have been washed 
therein ask, that is, rigid and 
unpleasant to the touch. 

^) A sharp east wind is said 
to oe ask, i, e, harsh. 

Aikings, the publication of bans. 
' Did ta hear Bessie's askings last 
Sunda'P' 

Ai leve, adv. as soon as, having 
no preference. ' I 'd as Uai^ go 
wi' owt as eat eels; they look 



like nowt but hetherds and 



Aflmy, asthma. 

Asquint, adv. awiy. 

Ass. When an ass brays the 
saying is, ' There 's another tin- 
ker dead at Lincoln.' Though 
now naturalized, I believe this 
to be a]fi importation from Leioea- 
tershire or rCottinghamshire. 

Assafettity, Assafoetida. 

Assby, Ashby, a township in the 
pansh of Bottesford, 

Ast, asked, 

Astrut, adj. jutting out, as a 
buttress. 

At, leL pron. that. 'Them ai 
steals geese should hide th' 
feather poke.' 

At, prep. to. *\Mien ye come 
at th' bi|^ elmin tree ye mun ton 
to th' reight.' See Age. 

At, prep, or adv. a word expreas- 
ing dwelh'ng or action. ' He 's 
loft Crossby, and I don't know 
where he 's at now.' * Our Jack's 
out o' Eetton [prison! once more; 
I wonder what he 'll be ai next 
to get his sen putten in ag€an.' 

At, v. (2 per. sing, pr.) art ' At 
ta gom to leave thee place this 
Mayda', Bess?' 

At>all, adv. whatsoever. 

At nowt, phr. on no account. 
* I wouldn't hev such an a idled 
bairn at nowt,* 

At-after, prep, after. 'He com 
in at-after afternoon church, an' 
sat wi' me maybe quarter of an 
hour.' * One generation at-^fter 
another.' Of. Notes and Queries^ 
iv. a xL 113, 182. Used by 
Chaucer, Sq, Ta, 302. 

Ather, either. 

Atomy ^contraction of anatomy); 
said of a thin corpse-like person, 

Atop-on, on the top of. 
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Attaot, an attack. ' Our squire 's 
hed a strange bad attact o* asmy. 
I thowt he ^ a* deed.' 

Attact, y. to attack. 'He at- 
tacted him like a wild feller, and 
knockt him ower th' head wi' a 
draw-bore-pin.* 

Atween, prep, between. 

Atweenwhiles, adv. in the in- 
terim. * I hev to be at Ghdnsbr' 
i' th' momin' an* Ketton at neet, 
but I shall stay a bit at Blyton 

Atwist, adj. unfriendly. ' Squire 
Healey an' him got atvnst sum- 
muts about Ban Dyke.' 

Atwixt, prep, between. 

Atwizt and Atween, phr. shuf- 
fling, full of excuses. ' He 's 
alus at atwixt and ativeen, so I 
can get th* reight end o* nowt' 

Atwo, adv. in two. 

And, old. 

Anger, a three-pronged instru- 
ment, with serrated edges and a 
lon^ shaft for spearing eels. A 
similar instrument is called a 
leister or lister in Scotland. 

Ankerd, adj. awkward. ' He 's 
a strange aukerd chap in his 
temper.' 

Aunt, [aant] a bawd, sometimes, 
though rarely, a prostitute. — Cf. 
Winter's Tale, act iv. sc. 2. 

Auve. See Hawve, 

Auven, Anver, v. to go about in 
an awkward, or aimless kind of 
way. * Th' soft thing was auven- 
ing aboot like a grut cart 'oss.' 
' He need n't come auvening efter 
oor Mary.' 

Avelong, adj. slanting. 

Average. * Average is a Lincoln- 
shire term for land that is 
fed in common by the parish as 
soon as the com is carried.' — 
Survey of the Manor of Kirton- 
in-Lindseu, 1787. The field lands 

. in Bottesford and Taddlethorpe 



were average before the enclosure. 
Awanting, adj. wanting, deficient, 
usually employed in relation to 
defects of mtellect or manners. 
He 's strange and awanting in 
his behaviour, though he hes 
been to th' boardin' sdtiool.' 

Away, way. *You mun go to 
Ferry by Had'ick hill away, not 
by Scawthrup.' * He 's owder 
then her by age aw*iy, but she 
looks fit to be his mother.' 

Away, adv. as v. to go away. 

* I '11 avxiy home.' 

Awe, [au] V. to owe. ' John Hale- 
fylla atA« to church vij'.' — Kirton- 
in-Lindsey Ch, Ace., 1539. 

Awearin*, wasting away. Ap- 
plied to persons dying from a 
lingering illness. A consump- 
tive person is said to be awear^ 
in. 

Awiver, adv. however. *Well, 
awiver, I never seed such an a 
sight in all my bom days.' 

* Woy, 'erse, woy, 'erse, awiver, 
'erse, thou '11 be tired afore ta 
gets hairf a mile, 'erse.' 

Awhilst, while, until. 
Awk*ardness,Awk*ard8,mi8chief. 

* Th' lad 's up to his awk'ards 
to neet.' * Thu 's as full of awk- 
wardness as thu can stick.' 

Awn, [aun] v. to own. * If he was 
my nusbond, I wouldn't aum 
him.' 

Awner, owner. 

Awn sen, own-self. * Love dad- 
dy, love mammy, love awn-sen 
best,' a proverbial saying used 
to justify or explain acts of self- 
ishness. 

Awsome, [au-sum] adj. awful. 

Awther, conj. either. 

Ax, V. (1) to ask. * The commis- 
sioners of sewers . . . axed me if 
they might cut through this bit 
to make the watercourse straight.' 
—Balf Skirlaugh, I 130. 
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(2) To piibliih 

Azad-ovt, Azad-mpv pp. Persons 
are nud to be axed mdj or axed 
up, when their banns haTe been 
read three timeB in the chnrdi. 
' There 's many a laas hea been 
a£d-up, and hied a bairn an*-all, 
that nerer 's gotten a hasband.' 

Aje mmrry, phr. an expression 
of assent. * Let 's her another 
pint o* ale, Jim.' • -4ye, marng, 
that we will/ 

Baa-lamby a child's name for a 
lamb. 

Babbing, a mode of remoying 
the warp or soft mnd from drains 
running into the Trent A 
* to^^'n^-boat' is dragged alonf 
BO as to distiirb the warp, which 
is carried by the current out in- 
to the river. 

Babblement, sill j talk, babble. 

Babby, (1) a baby; (2) a doll. 
'Dr^den translates Pupae in 
Persons *'Sa&y-7V)y«," and in a 
note says that ** those hahy-Unf* 
were little hahie», or poppets as 
we call them." * — BichardMnU 
Diet. 9ub voc, DolL It would 
seem, therefore, that at that 
time the word baby was com- 
monly used for a puppet with 
whicn children play, and that 
the word doll was unknown, or 
at least not in common use. This 
is confirmed by Bobert Burton, 
who translates-— 

' Ut pueri infantes credunt signa 

omnia ahena, 
Yiyere, et esse homines, et sic 

isti omnia ficta. 
Vera putant, credunt signis cor 

inesse ahenis ' — 

by 

*As children think their babies 

live to be. 
Do they these brazen images 
they see.' 

Anat. Mel. vi. edit., p. 675. 



And by tiw ezciss act of 1659, 
where we find an import dvfy of 
nine shiHinga per doaen laid on 
*BaiieM heads of Earth.'— Sco- 
ben, AcU amd Ord, iL 4d8. 

(S\ A child's word fiir a pictore. 

(4 ■ Thereflectionof objectsseen 
in the human eye, or any other 
small reflecting rarfiu^e. A lady 
at Winterton saw some littM 
children gaang intently at a 
door-knob of polished brass. 
8be asked what uiey were doing, 
and the reply was, * Pleas 'm, 
we 're lookin' ibr UMieM,* 

Cleveland qwaks of 

'Angling lor babiea in his mis- 
tress eyes.' 

PSdoiu, 1665, p. 117. 

Babbj-hRte, a doll's house. 

he plays aboot wi' 



chech like a bairn wi' a babhy- 
ku$e.' 

Baeeatotal« a total abstainer from 
tobacco. ' I 've altered ; I 'm 
both teetotal and baecatoUd now.' 
— Me9$ingham, 1870. 

Baehelor't bntton, (1) a doable 
daisy; (2) a small rose, not 
mucn bigger than a daisy; (3) 
a double yellow buttercup found 
in gardens. 

Back and edge, phr. entirely, 
completely. 'He was beaten 
back and edge. He had n't a 
word to say for his sen.' 

Back-band, a chain or strap pass- 
ing through or over a cart-saddle 
for the purpose of supporting the 
shafts. 

Back-board, the hind board of a 
cart 

Back-cast, a relapse in sicknesiy 
or a backsliding in religion. 

Back-door-trot, diarrhoea. 

Backen, v. to retard. * Wheat 's 
been very much baehttCd this 
spring thm th' frost.' ' Dinner's 
been backevCd a good hour thrif 
soot tumblin' doon th' chimley.' 
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Baek-end, (1) the hinder part of 
a thing. * It *8 at hack^end o* th* 
hooae, just agean th' watter-tuh.' 
(2) Autumn. * We *d no apples 
to speak on last back-end,* 

Baokening, a hindrance. ' She 
got a backening in her liggin*-in 
Uirif takkin' cowd.' 

Backward, backward. 
Back'erdi-ways-on ; Baok'erds- 

ways -owe r, adv. backwards. 

* Th' bairn gets no good at school, 
he *8 goin' back*erds - ways - <m.' 

* He tumTd back^erds-wayS'Ower 
doon the grainiy steps.' 

Back-Mend, a secret enemy. 

* Some of my back-friendB wOl 
labour to let as many see their 
teeth as 1 desire may see the 
truth.' — Joh. Bosworm, Oood 
Services, 1651, in Palmer's Hist, 
of Siege of Manchester, p. 66, 

Backhander, a back stroke, a 
stroke with the back of the hand. 

* He gey him a backhander into 
th' mooth.' 

Back-hooBe-dyke. To 'be in 

hack'Jumse'dyke' is to be very 
£Eur behind-hand. ' 1 owerligged 
my sen this momin', an' hev* 
been in back-hoiue'dyke all th' 
day thrif.' 

Backing, (1) small coal or cin- 
ders tibrown on the back of a fire ; 
(2) the retrocrade movement of 
a horse ; (3) support. * He 'd 
neyer hev gone to law if it hed- 
n't been for ... . hacking,* 

Back-lane, a narrow road or 
street; not a highway, or if a 
highway, one t£it is but little 
used. * They 're buildin' a sight 
o' new houses ag^an Ashy hack~ 
l^nSf^ for th' iron-stone men to 
live in.' * I tooke to my heeles 
as hard as I could runne, and 
got my selfe into a hacke-lane,' 
— ^Bernard, Terence, 156. 

Back 0' beyont, adv. or adj. 
very fw behind-hand. 



Back on, v. to ui-ge on, to sup- 
port. * His mother hacks him on 
m everything he does.' 

Back out, V. to retreat from an en- 
gagement. * He bou't th' taties 
for five an' twenty pound an 
acre, but th' market dropp'd, so 
he hacl^d out,* 

Back-reckoning, an account of 
old standing. Used figuratively 
of old causes of quarrel. *I 
could do very well wi' my hus- 
band now, if he wasn't alus 
reapin' up hack-reckonings,* 

Back-rent, unpaid rent; when 
another term has become due. 

Backset, an outshot at the back 
of a house. 

Backside, (1) the hinder part of 
anything. *The back laine on 
the hack-side of Mr Bobert Hind- 
marsh's house.' — Oainshurgh 
Manor Records, 1663, in Stark's 
Hist. Gainsh, 262. 

(2) Offices behind a house. 
' You'll find the tool o' th' hack- 
side, agean th' swill-tub.' 'I 
haue a certaine parlor in the hack^ 
side, in the farthermost part of 
my house ; in thither was a bed 
carried and oouered with clothes.' 
—Bernard, Terence, 233. *A11 
howses, outhouses, bamos, stable 
yardes, back stable yardes, hack- 
sydes, ways, passages . . . .' — 
Particulars of Sale of Warren in 
Brumby, 1650. The street at 
Winterton to which the name of 
* East Street ' has recently been 
applied, has from time imme- 
morial been called * Mr hack^ 

side,* from the name of the prin- 
cipal inhabitant. 

(3) Land behind a house run- 
ning down to a back lane or 
street. * Postices, Anglice back- 
sides,* — Scotter Manor Boll, 22 
April, 1713. 'To impound all 
swine and other cattel that shall 
be found trespassing in the .... 
back'SidesheloTiging to the towne.' 
Oainshurgh Manor Becords, 1718, 
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to osfi peas isr fwL See^ifK. 
iggngc; all a peiaoii't 

tmn'd TU oat into Ncnr Fkodiiig<* 
a fox vbkh btt been 



captnzcd. and s brooclit to tka 
to be hantea. 



Buj^age. a woitUeaB paHm of 
thefcfDak 



BaeoA'Cniteli, a wooden frame ; 
made by ban cromang each . 
r/Cfaer sospeoded in finnn-hooae j 
kitchens and lardeva, and used 
to support bacon* 

BfteoB-fljt an insect the larva of 
which eats and spoils bacon. | 

Baeaa-hooka, s. pL hooks fas- 1 

t^med into the bcsuns of a house ■ 
or larder on which bacon is hong ' 
to dry. 

Bad, a/ij. difficult, hard. * Haxey 
iUhl 's had to beat, for growin' 
t. ties an' wheat jear efter year/ 



(1) rabbish ; (2) silly 
talk. 

BagBcataDy, adj. nibbishy ; 
usaally applied to an ntteriy 
worthlesB person. 

Bag o* ■ooBahme* an iUnsion, a 
foolish tale. 

Bt g-pnddiag. any podding which 
is enclosed in a bag or doth be- 
fore it is cooked. 

Bmga» a. pL peat cut for fuel 
The upper portion, consisting of 
peat intermixed with roots of 
grass, when cut for ftiel, waa 
called hag9 ; the. lower, oonnint- 
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ing of peat only, was called 
turves. 'It is laide in paine 
that none of the said inliabit- 
antes shall graye or shote any 
laggea beneath Micklehouses or 
Triplinghooses or beneath any 
flik betwene them in paine of 
enery load to the contraie x^*.* — 
SeoUer Manor BoU, 11 Oct. 1599. 
Bagmoor in the parish of Bur- 
ton-upon-Stather probably de- 
rives its name from these bags. 
The spot on which the battle of 
the Standard was fought was at 
one time called Bagmore, per- 
haps because bags were wont to 
be cut there. A mediseyal an- 
notator of Boger de Houedene 
tells us it was so named because 
the Scots fleeing from the victors 
' Sarcinas suas a se projecerunt.* 
— ^Bog. de Houedene, Ed. Stubbs, 
i. 101. * There was in the time 
of John a meadow called Bagge- 
ikwaiie, part of the possessions 
of the nunnery of Bosedale, co. 
York.' — Mon, Ang. iv. 317. 

Bairn, a child* See Barn. 

Bairn, v. (1) to beget ; (2) to 
conceive. 

Baimiiih, adj. childish. 

Baimishness, childishness. 

BaimleM, adj. childless. 

Bairn-play, foolish sport. <I 
call this crokey [croquet] that 
eentlefolks is so fond on nowt 
Dut bairn-play.* 'Shooting of 
kings is no bairns-play.* — ^Kings- 
ley, The Bed King. 

Bait, a rest from labour, generally 
for the purpose of talang food. 
Commomy used for animals, but 
sometimes for men also. See 
below. 

Bait, Bate, (1) to tease ; (2) to 
cease from labour for a short 
time. ' Nu then, chaps, we mun 
bait a bit.' (3) To give draught 
horses a short rest for the sake 
of taking food. ' Thu mun bait 
thy herses twice atween here an* 



Ghunsb'r.* (4) To cause to feed ; 
also to feed, to take refreshment. 

* That no man shall teather nor 
bate ther horse within the meares, 
within the come landes, except 
euery man of his owne.' — Scatter 
Manor Boll, 26 March, 1578. 
' When I drive to Lincoln I al'us 
b<Ue at Cainby comer.' The two 
verbs bate (from abtUe) and bait, 
to feed, or cause to bite, seem to 
have become confused together. 

Baked, encrusted with mud. 

* Look at that sow. Master Ed- 
ward ; she 's furly baked wi' 
sludge.' 

Baked meat, roast meat ; as dis- 
tinguished from boiled. 

Baked on the sole. Bread is 

said to be baked on the sole when it 
is baked on the oven shelf with- 
out being confined in a tin. 

BakerVbread, bread made by a 
baker, as distinguished from 
home-made bread. 

Bakin*, lit. a baking; all the 
loaves of bread, or pieces of 
pastry, baked at one time. 

Bakston, lit. a bake-stone; an 
iron plate with an iron bow to 
hang by to bake muffins on. — 
Cf. Atkinson's Cleveland Glossary, 
25. 

Balderdash, silly talk. 

Bald-fiEtced, white-faced, said of 
horses. 

Balk. See Bank. 

Ball, the palm of the hand, or 
the sole of the foot. 

Ball, v. to stick together ; spoken 
of snow. * Th' snaw baWd so I 
thowt my black mare wod ha' 
been doon every minit.' 

Bam, a deceitful tale told for 
temporary amusement. 

Bam, V. to deceive for amusement. 

Bamboozle, y. to deceive; to 
make fun of by some foolish 
story. 
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Banbnry-tale, silly talk. The 

phrase * Banbury Glosses * is used 
oy Latimer in a contemptuous 
manner, vol. ii. 299 (Parker 
Soc.)- 
Band, (1) anything twisted, such 
as rope, or string ; v. hay-band. 
(2) The iron work on a door to 
wnich the hinges or sockets are 
fastened. See Bands, 

Band-end, v. to beat 'If you 
don't giv* ower 1*11 band-end 
yer.' 

Band-maker, a woman or child 
who makes bands with which to 
tie sheaves in harvest. 

Bands, the iron work of hinges 
which projects beyond the edge 
of the door ; frequently used for 
the hinge itself. 

Bandy, (1) the stick with which 
the game of hockey is played ; 
and hence, (2) the game of 
hockey. 

Bandy, v. to toss backwards and 
forwards. 

Bandy-ball, a game called fives 
in Scotland, and rackets in the 
South of England. 

Bandy-legt, s. pi thin legs ; legs 
turning in at the knees. 

Bang, v. (1) to throw about ; to 
shut a door violently; to beat. 
' She was mad, an' begun to bang 
fire-irons about.* (2) To surpass, 

to excel. * bangs ony- 

body I ever h^ard at preachin*.' 

Banger, something very laige, 
especially a great lie. 

Banging, adj. largo, strong, ex- 
cellent 

Bangstraw, a nickname for one 
who threshes with a flail. 
• We 've no bangstraws now, as 
we used to have afore throshin* 
machines oomed up.* 

Bang np, adj. very good ; quite 
up to the mark. * He *s chollus 
in his talk, but he *s bang up at 



sattlin' day.' Banff up is same- 
times used as a mclmame for a 
person who represents himaelf 
as strong, powerful, or rich. 

Banker, (1) a person who makes 
banks, a drain-digger, an ex- 
cavator. ' The wnter of this 
article remembers . . . the judge 
and the bar beins equally puz- 
zled by being told mat a dis- 
reputable fellow, who, if we re- 
member rightly, the polioe had 
found asleep under a straw-stack, 
was a banker. ** A bafdcer,** ex- 
claimed the judge. . . . "Yes, 
sur, and he is a hanker, that I '11 
tak* my bible oath on, for I seed 
him mellin' doon kids at th* 
stathe end not ower three weeks 
sin,** replied the witness. A phi- 
lologist was at length fbuna in 
court who explainedthat a banker 
was in the Lincolnshire - folk- 
speech a man who made banks, 
that mell meant to hammer with 
a wooden mallet or mell, and 
that kid wasa £Eiggot * — Stamford 
Mercury, 7 Aug. 1874. • One of 
these men [from tke Bedford 
Level], who was examined as a 
witness at Cambridge assizes, 
beine asked, as usuu, what he 
was f said, ** I follow fowling and 
fishing.** On another occasion a . 
poor man, a witness in court, 
said, in answer to the same ques- 
tion, * * A banker,** The judge re- 
marked, .... ** We cannot nave 
any absurdity." The man re- 
plied, ** I am a banker, my Lord." 
lie was a man who repaired the 
banks of the dykes.* — Oeo. 
Pr^nne, Autobiographic Jteool^ 
lections, 146. 
(2) Stones piled up for the 

Surpose of making a nrm foun- 
ation for the stone on which a 
mason is working. 

Bank-seat, the level ground on 
which a bank is raised. 

Bank np, v. to heap up. *Th* 
muck was bank'd up three foot 
ag^an Botteeworth chech-wslL' 
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BantUngTi a P^t name for a child. 

Bar, T. to stop, to forbid, to pro- 
hibit. ' He *8 barred talan' stroa 
of o' th* land by th' oustom o' th' 
oonntry.' A law term, 

Barberi t. to shave. 'I alus 
harber my sen o' Setterda' neet 
ready for Sunda'.' 

Bare as a bod*s tail, i. 6. as a 

bird's tail ; said of a person who 
has lost everything he possessed. 
Ct Bemud, Terence, 76. 

Bare -bub, an unfledged bird, 
llie names boys give to yoimg 
birds are bare^oubSt pen-feather* d 
uns, fli^d un$, and flig^d flyers, 

Barenoart, Bare-waggon, a cart 

or waggon whose wheels are not 
protected bv iron hoops or tiers 
(obsolescent). Before the great 
enclosures at the end of the last 
century, most of the highways 
were unstoned, and carts and 
waggons frequently had not their 
wheels protected by iron. En- 
tries like the following are com- 
mon in inventories of farming- 
stock : — ' One shodd wayne & one 
hare wayne liij*.' — Inv, of John 
NeviU ^ Faldingworth, 1590, 
ICa The wheels of bathing- 
madiines are at the present day 
sometimee left imshod where the 
tmriace they have to traverse is 
not of shingle, but of sand. I 
am told that vehicles unshod 
may still be sometimes seen in 
tibe Netherlands. 

Barge-beard, the weather-board 
of a building. 

Barrett j^baargest], a ghost, an 
evil spuit.— Cf. Scott's Border 
Min.C201; ed. 1861. 

Barked, pp. said of dirt dried on 
the skm, and hard to move. 
<Ter han*s is fairly barked wi* 
muck.' 

Barm, (1) yeast ; (2) the brown 
froth which collects in running 
streams. 

Baniy a baim, a child. 'Bessy 



Marris's barn ! tha knaws she 
laaid it to mea.' — Tennyson, 
North, Farmer, st. vi. 

Bam, y. to put into a bam. 
* Bam or stack it after harvest.' 
— Arth. Yoimg, Agric, of Co. 
Line. 1799, 164. 

Bamaoles, a pL old-fashioned 
spectacles which were held on 
tne nose witiiiout lateral supports. 

Barn-yard, fold-yard. 

Baron, Barren, the pudendum 
of a cow. ' Particular attention 
should be given that the puden- 
dum, or barouy as it is sometimes 
called, be not lacerated.' — Trea- 
tiae on Live Stock, 1810, 41. 

Baron of beef, the rump and the 
loins of beef. 

Barony land (obsolescent). 'Sir 
John Thorrolde hathe land [in 
Corringham] pretended to De 
Baronie Lande, a terme giuen to 
all suche lande[8] witmn the 
Soke which are not of the Soke.' 
— Nordeh'a Survey of the Soke of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, 1616, p. 35 b. 
Cf. 43 b. * In others there are 
Barony lands, that owe no suit 
or service to the prince, so that 
two courts are not unfrequently 
held in these parishes, one for 
theprince or lord of the manor 
of Eirton in that parish, and the 
other for the lord of the barony- 
lands,' — Survey of the Manor of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Barring, prep, except. ' I '11 go 
wi' ye ony day fcarrtV Thursda' ; 
that 's Bngg market.' 

Barrow-drill, a small drill which 
is pushed forward by hand like 
a wheel-barrow. 

Barrow-hale, the handle of a 
wheel-barrow. 

Bars, s. pi. the ridges on the 
roof of a horse's mouth. 

Bartle, Barty, short forms of 
Bartholomew. Bartle is a Lin- 
colnshire surname. 
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Bass, (1) a kind of rash from ! 
which matting is made ; (2) 
matting, including Boasia mat- 
ting, whether as woren, or as 
used for tying up garden-plants ; 
(S) a hasBock made of rushes; 
^4} a limp basket made of rushes, 
m which carpenters carry their 
tools; (5) the lime-tree. Tilia 
parvi/olia. Bast-wood, is a term 
vaguely used by carpenters to 
in£cate sereral soft kinds ol 
wood. Arthur Toung mentions 
having seen in the south of the 
ooimty a wood *of the poplar 
class * which the woodmen called 
"PUl-Baas, — Line Agric. 1799, 
213. 

Bass-ooUar, a collar for horses, 
made of rushes. 

Bassms, s. pL dressed sheep-skins. 

Bassock, (1) a thick sod used for 
fuel. 'That none shall grave 
any sodes nor turves nor hassocks 
of the Sowthe Easte syde the 
Grene gaitte and abutonse of 
the Southe weste of grene howe 
in pena vj'. viij*.* — BcUes/ord 
Manor Roll, 1578. 

(2) A hassock. [1551] «For 
nattes & bassockes for ]>e <|uere 
ij'. ixf.* — Louth, Ch. Ace, ii. 97. 
' For a bassecke for Mr Bulmer, 
iiij*.* — Kirton - in - Lindsey Ch, 
Ace, 1633. 

Bast, the fibre of hemp or flax. 
' Spread it on stubbles for three 
weeks or a month, till the 600^ 
clears easy from the bim.' — ^Arth. 
Yoimg, Line, Agric. 1799, 159. 

Baste, V. (1) to pour fat over meat 
while roasting. * Where Belial, 
upon duty for the day With Fox*s 
lard was basting William Pitt* — 
Byron, Vision 0/ Judgment, Ixxiii. 
(2) To beat (3) A term used in 
sewing; to run together with 
long stitches. 

Bat, (1) a habit Compare 'a 
policeman's beat,* * Our par- 
son 's at his owd bat ; preacnin* 
agean Methodises and Banters ;' 



(2) JMioe, rate, speed. 'They 
do go at a strange hat on them 
railroads ; * (3) a sharp blow. 
' He fetch'd me such a &a< on th' 
side o* mv head it made all my 
teeth chitter;' (4) a sheaf of 
threshed straw or reeds; (5) a 
turf used for burning. 

Bat, V. to cover with baU, Stacks 
are hatied down as soon as they 
are topped up, 1. 1, finished, by 
having bats pmned on them witn 
thatch pegs. When the hanrest 
is got in these hats are removed 
and the stack is thatched. To 
cover a potato-pie with straw 
preparatory to putting on the 
earth is called batting it down* 

Bat-eyed, adj. near-sighted. 

Bate, a habit of going or doing. 
' Sam *s herse hed gotten a bate 
o' stoppin' at eyery public-hooee 
atween Barton Watter-side an' 
Bischolme turnpike.' ' My lad *8 
gotten a hate o' swearin', all thrif 
goin' to that dam'd school o' 
yours.' 

Bate, V. to abate, to diminish, to 
take off something in a bargain. 
* I we 'nt bate nowt at all, so you 
can tak her [a cow] or leave her 
just as you like.' See also Bait, 

Bath, y. to bathe, or apply fo^ 
mentation. 

Batten, a board of foreign timber 

about 6 in. wide and 2^ thick. 
Batten, v. to cover with battens. 

Batten-door. A door made of 
boards nailed to cross pieces is 
called a batten-door to distin-^ 
guish it from a panelled door. 

Battenings-dale, land in Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Batter, (1) soft horse-trampled 
mud on a road ; (2) a slG|>e, as 
the side of a drain, bank, &c. 

Batter, v. an upright surface is 
said to hatter, when it slopes from 
3^ou; as the side ofaditcn, bank, 
wall, or tower. 
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Batterfftuged, adj. bruised, 
beaten. ' The Bl j-ton cabinet bea 
been tbat batter/ang'd about so 
aa no carpeater can mend it.' — 
"J. B., JUeaitngham, Aug. 1867. 
'He 'd been a eoldgor in th' 
Boosian war an' came home 
strangely balter/anged about.' 

Batting-board, i. e. a. beating- 
board ; a piece of board used by 
that«heTS to beat down the thatch. 

Battledoor, a piece of cardboard 
on which was printed the A.B.C., 
the Lord's prayer, and a few 
short syllables, employed as a 
substitute for the bom-book. 
They were in use here, in dames' 
schools, thirty vears ago. ' He 
does n't knaw his A. B.C. fta a 
batiUdoor ' perhaps refers to this, 
and not to the battlfdoor with 
wUcb the game of shuttlecock 
is played. 

Battle-royal, (1) a term used 
in the sport of cock-fighting. 
•Battle-royal .... a fight be- 
tween three, five, or seven cocks 
all engaged together, so that the 
cock which stands longest gets 
the day.' — Sporttmane Diet. 
1785. (2) A fight between se- 
Teral persons, where each one is 
the antagonist of all the others. 

Battle-twig, an earwig. 

Bank, (1) a beam in a building ; 
(2) the beam of a plough, a pair 
of scales, or a steelyard. [1399] 
'j batke forri cum les scales et 
ponderibus,'— /"a frnc roUeof York 
Miniter, 336. (3) A squared beam 
of foreign timber; (4)Bnupright 
post in a ' stud and mud ' house, 
or a cattle-shed whose walls con- 
sist of straw, thorns, or furze ; 
(S) the strip of unploughed land 
which separates one properW 
from another in an open field. 
' Bichard Welbome for plouing 

Sthe kings Meere balk YJ'.' — 
rlon - in - Lindaey Fine Boll, 
1632. (6) The little ridges left 
in ploughing. ' More bal&, more 



barley; more seams, more beans.' 
(7) An irregularity, ridge, or 
mark on the ground ; (8) a line 
marked on the ground to jump 

Bank, v. to hinder, to disappoint. 
An ignorant man came into a 
large property, and as a con- 
seijuence married a ' ladv.' A 
friend whom be bad asked to 
dinner had neglected to keep bis 
appointment, and Uie host had 
told the other guests that Mr 

bad bauhd liim . The 

wife, when the guests departed, 
rebt^ed ber husband for having 
used such an ' ungenteel ' word, 
t«lling liim that ho ought to hare 
said that be had suffered a dis- 
appointment. The next dav tba 
husband was ' drawing ' sheep, 
and requiring some red ochra 
with which to mark those he had 
select«d for market, he called to 
one of his fonn lads, saying, 
' Come yaw here, Jack, and fetch 
that rud fra off th' disap- 
*'"^'**it i' tb' latbe.' 

Bank-fllling, the filling up with 
bricks, small stones, or piaster, 
of the angle between the wall- 
plate and the roof of a building. 
The word hrmfiUinge, signifying 
the like thing, occurs in the Not- 
kam AaaanU for lit44-d. — Baine, 
North Durham, 276. 

Bank-hooks, s. pt. iron bocks 
fastened into the beams of a 
kitchen, on which to hang cook- 
ing- vessels, bacon, i£c. 

Bank-tree, a principal beam in a 
buildinp. • I 'U never bev a 
thief hke that undemean my 
tout-tree.' 

Banm, (1) barm, i.e. yeast; (2) 
the pot-herb balm, Mtliita of- 
fidnalit. 

Baam tea, infusion of 'bnlm,' 
used both for drinking and for 
fomentations. 



Banker, 
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Sftwooek, a foolish peisoo. 

Baw-tree, the elder-tree. (AUo 
spelt Stnira, Burtrer.) 

Bawtrr-nlad, the weeda which 
come down the lirer Trent in 
Bummer fcUoe when the druna 
and ditches which oommnnicste 
with it in the earlier part of its 
couise are being cleAiued. 

Bay, the space between the main 
beaniB of a bam. TheqMcebe- 
tween two columns in the arcade 
of a church. 

Tfayting mtn Hilt, land m Kir- 
tan-in-Liodsey, IftlS. 

Be, by. 

Beik, (1) theoutsbootofaspont, 
a gmvoyle ; (2) the pointed part 
of aUacksmith'sanTil; (3) the 
reckin-hook,' the hook bj which 









Beaker, a large glass or cup with 

Bealf the lowing of oxen. - 

Beal, BealH>iit, v. to sboat, to 
bellow, to cr; witlL moch ndae. 

Beam, a steel}n>td. 'Tbem oata 
'all weigh thirteen stone to tit' 
■eck at tb' beam tbis minnit' 
'Wajinr at the King and 
Qontes neanu in thole fourten 
Utotuand five hundrethe one >ialf 
hoiidrethe and fyre ponndes.' — 
Aeeoiint of Lincolnshire Bell 
Uetal, im. fi MUcd. Emiuq. 
B. a. 1. k. 9. 

Bean-fwad, tbe pod of the bean. 

Beant, is not. ' It heant his, an' 
niwer was.' ' Ho htant a gen- 
tleman, though he 's lots o' brass, 
an' they 're mod' a justice on 

Bear, a coaree kind of barley. 

Bearance, toleration, submission. 
' This is beyond all bearance. I 
shall giye warnin' to leave to- 

Beard, a hedge made by setting 



Bearer, (1) a corbel ; (3) a floor 
of timber aabmerged in a ditob 
or drain, iar the purpose of 
affording a safe drinking-place 
for ca^. See B^f Sltiriau^k, . 
iL 89. ^3) A peraoa who asnsta 
in carrying a corpse to burial; 
(4) tite honzontal sai^iOTts of a 
wooden toidge. 

Beam, used as pL of Betul ; homed 
cattle, ' Bjchard Holland hath 
taken of strannaera yj btat to 
greet in the Loide* commene ft 
therfora he is in )>e mmne of 
J>e lord iij*. iiij*.'— ^Sci**r Manor 
Boll. 5 ft 6 Phil, ft MaiT. 
'Kichaid Richaidaone for mak- 
ing the conuoon btat fbnlda 
TJ'.Tiy'.' — KirUm-iu'Lindtey CK 
Arc la97. ' All ye State both 
old ft Toung 23 £.' — Jitti«itory 
e/ Join JohjttoH nf Ktailbg, 
tTt>3. ' Them Sootidi hau waa 
atrange an' dear; they 'It eat 
tji«ir he*d£ off afote grees b^ina 
to graw.' 

Beast. See Beagtling^ 

Beasts, a. pL neat cattle. 

Beastlings, Bealinga, Bislin^ 
Beaat, Beaatinga, the first 
mUk of a cow after calving. 
Puddings are commonly made of 
it ; and it is the custom when a 
cow calves to send small quanti- 
tiee of it to the neighbours aa 
presents. It is very unlucky 
not to distribute gifts of ietuf- 
lingt or to wash out the veooola 
in which they have been sent, 
'The htatittgi, or first milk 
drawn from the cow.' — TrtaUf 
on Live SUxk, 1810, 44. 

Beat, a bundle of flax or bemph 
' Bind the femble into sheaves or 
bealt.' — Arth. Toung, Line 
Agric 1799, 159. 

Beat 'em, tbe conqueror ; a term 
in the sport of cock-fighting. 

Beater, (1) a flat piece of wood 
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with a shaft inserted in its up- 
per surface used for crushing 
Uie deed-^yessels of flax; (2) a 
stick with a knob at the end \ised 
for mashing^ potatoes; (3) the 
projecting pieces of wood inside 
a chum. 
Beanoliff Blose, a grass field at 
Northorpe. 

Beanpleader, fines of. Fines for 
unfair pleading; a law term. 
See Jacobs' and Cowers Diet, 
sub TOO. ' All Pasche fines and 
fines of beaupleader yearly paid 
by the customary tenants.' — 
dmifiaite of Sale of Manor of 
KirUm'iH'Lindsey, 1799. 

BeaU'-pot. See Bough-pot 

Beokt A brook, as Bottesford- 
beck, Grains-6ecA; 

Beckstoans, stones placed at in- 
tervals in the bed of a beck for 
persons to step upon. Their 
places haye now, in most in- 
stances, been supplied by foot- 
bridges. ' Ther was a raw o' 
heckstoans at th' boddom o' 
Cruchin land for folks to get 
ower into Messingham by.' 

Beck-bottoms, Beok-sides, s. pi. 

low lands beside a brook. 

Beck-rails, s. pL rails placed 
across a brook to hinder cattle 
from strayingt 

Bed, (1) the piece of wood which 
lays on the top of an axletree 
of a cart or waggon for the soles 
to rest on. Also called packing. 
(2) A seam of rock. ' There^s 
no iron-stone to speak on i' th' 
second bed,^ (3) A woman is said 
to * get her bed ' or to be * brought 
to bed * when she gives birth to 
a child ; (4) * He 's getten out o' 
th' wrong side o' th' bed this 
mominS' is said of one who has 
arisen in a bad temper. 

Bed, Y^ (1) to lie stones evenly 
in a wall. ' If them stoans is n't 
dresst square they we'nt bed 
reight' (2) To go to bed. 



*When female virtue beds with 
manly worth. 
We catch the rapture and we 
spread it forth. 
Bdl Inscription, Kirton in Hoi* 
landt ii. Bell. 

* And we will wed, and we will bed^ 
But not in our alley.* 

Sally in our alley. 

Bedded, pp. (1) matted as com 
is by climbing weeds; (2) in 
bed. ' pe king hire hauede wed- 
ded, and haueden ben samen 
bedded.*— Havelok, 2270. 

Bedding, (1) bedclothes. 'And 
also Napery and Beddynge suf- 
ficient for their lodginge.' — I^ease 
of Scotter Manor, 1637. (2) Sta- 
bio litter. 

Bede, interj. exclamation to 
horses, meaning, * Go to the 
right.' (Obsolescent.) 

Be de-house, an alms-house. 
There were three sides of a 
quadrangle of cottages called 
bede-houses at Alf borough. 

Bedfast, adj. confined to bed. 
Bed-happin*, bed-clothes. 'Yer 

father b such a man for bed-hap'^ 
mn\ I niwer can put him enew 
olankets on.* 

Bedlam, a mad-house. 

Bedleland, a toft, with an ox- 
gane annexed in Kirton •in- 
Linasey was so called. The 
tenure by which it was held 
was for the tenant to keep ' the 
Lords come in the fieldes from 
the spoyle of cattle.' — Norden's 
Survey of the Manor of Kirton* 
in-Lindsey, 1616, p. 9. 

Bed-ropes, s. pi. the ropes which 
knit together the harden cloth, 
between the bed-stocks, which 
supports the mattress. 

Bed-staff, a polo for tucking in 
the clothes of a bed, which stands 
with one of its sides next a wall. 

Bed-stocks» the wooden frame of 
a bed. ' Three bedstoks are men- 
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tioned in the inTsntory of Bobert 
Abraham of Kirton*m-Iiiida€T, 
1519/— <?«U, JTa^. 1864, L 301. 

Bed-flowp, a bed-poet 'Th' 
poor oird lady was so troubled 
in her mind me made awa j wT 
her sen, by hmgin' her sen to a 
led^9Unrp. *■ BidstotypeM inameld, 
faUances of gold.' — Grenxia \tark- 
ham. The /amoui whore, 1609. 
Ed. 1868, p. 26. 

Bed-twilt, a bed-quilt 

Bee-bee^ nnrse'a interjection, 
meaning go to sleep. The same 
as hy^-Uft, 

Bee-liremd, a substance found 
in bee-hiyes, not honey qt wax. 

Bee-flower, the wall-flower. 

Beeld, likeness. ' She 's the 
rery heeld o' her brother when 
she 's a man's hat on.' 

Beeld, t. to build. 

% a bat ; vespertnio. 

ff adj. somewhat drunk. 

flies. * There 's honey-bees 
an' tother ft<;e« an' alL' 'Th'owd 
man leg was strange an' bad, 
heet struck it' 



If a swarm of bees alight 
on a dead tree or the dead bou^ 
of a liiring tree, there will be a 
death in the fSEoxiily of the owner 
during the year. Bets should 
be told when the head of the 
household dies. If this be not 
done they will die. It is also 
common to giye them some of 
the funeral cake and wine. A 
correspondent of the Stamford 
Mercury, 15 April, 1870, gives 
the following as the form of 
telling the bees used at Stalling- 
borough, near Grimsby, some 
thirty years ago : — 

Honey bees! honey bees! hear 

what I say ! 
Tour master, J. A., has passed 

awajr. 
But his wife now begs you will 

freely stay. 



And stOI gather hooey Sot msay 

a day. 
Bonny leeSy bonny ices, hear 

what I say!' 

Bee-akep, abee-hiye. 
Beetle, a large mallet 
Beetle-heftdt a stupid persan. 

BeiBng, Befling, pre& part (1) 

barking; (2} coughing. 

Beggmrlj. Land which has be- 
come exhausted from want of 
manure is said to have become 
heygarijf, 

Begiimer, one who begins some- 
thing, a founder. ' He *s a new 
be^nner, but he doesn't frame 
badly.' 'The first bemmuer oi 
the New-Connexion Mjethodiste 
was Alexander KilKAm of £p. 
worth.' 

* Of all things great, you great 

beginner. 
Take pity on a gartered sinner.' 
Burlesque Epitaph on John She/" 
JiM, Duke of Buckingham. Aod. 
MS. 5832, foL 160. 

Be-gor, Be-goek, Be^w, Be- 
gum, Be-jegs, Be-je^gers, 

yarious forms of imprecation. 

Behave, r. to conduct oneself pro- 
perly. * Come, behave .' * is a cau- 
tion often given to obstreperous 
children. 

Behaviour, Behay'oiir, good 

manners. *Tou see she 'd 

been lady*s maid to Miss 

so she hed gotten to knaw be- 
haviour as weU as ony lady in 
Lincolnsheere.' 

Behint, adv. behind. 

Beholding, part, beholden to, 
obliged to. * I 'm much behotd- 
ing to you, sir, for them sticks 
you 've gin us.' • I '11 not be be- 
holding to you Sot a farden.* 
This peculiar substitution is yery 
old. 

Behout, prep, without 'Mak 
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liaste, or I shall set off hehout 
yer.' 

Belagged, pp. muddied. ^I 

was that bdagged vri* Dickiii' 
'taties I could hardly get nome.' 

Belch, worthless conversation, 
flayoured with dirt or obscenity. 

Belder, to roar. ' What are t& 
hdderirC e that how for.* 

Belfry, a shed made of wood and 
sticks, furze, or straw. This 
word is used in the older sense ; 
the form hdfry being a corrup- 
tion, due to its being applied to 
a tower in which bells are sus- 
pended. Symeon of Diurham 
tells us that Henry I. ' ligneam 
turrim quam Berefreit yocant 
erexit.' — Surtees 8cc, Ed. L 124. 
Many other spellings of the word 
may be found in Du Fresne, 
OlaB8, sub voc Bel/redus. The 
Scatter Manor Boll for I. Mary 
says that Bichard Bobinson of 
Messingham removed ' li^^ia sua 
super le hel/rey et jacent ui com- 
muni via,' for whidi he was fined 
x". In the inventory of John 
Nevill of Faldingworth, CO. Lin- 
coln, taken in 1590, occurs, ' the 
hdfrey with other wood xx'.' 
A complaint was made to a Lind- 
eey justice of peace, sitting at 
Winterton, in 1873, that the hd- 

fry of was ruinous, and 

liable to fisdl upon the passers-by. 

Belike, adv. probably, apparently, 
perhaps. ^Belike I may, but I 
don't promise nowt.' 

Belk, force, violence. ' Th* chim- 
ley-pot blew off wi' such an a 
hdh^ I thought nothing but that 
it would ha comed thriff th' 
rool* 

Belk, V. to belch. 

Belking, adv. big, clumsy. Ap- 
plied to men and women. 

Bell, the cry of deer. 

Bell-Car-Dale, land m ELirton-in- 
Lindsey, 1787. 



Bell-chamber, the chamber in a 
church tower where the bells 
hang. 

Beller, v. to bellow. 

Bell-flower, a campanula. 

Bell-hole, an intermittent bub- 
bling spring. There is a grass 
field called Bell-hole in the pa- 
rish of £irton-in-Lindsey. 

Bell-house, the apartment, 
whether on the groimd floor or 
otherwise, where the ringers 
stand when they ring the church- 
bells. 

Bell-man, a town-crier. A family 
at Louth took the name of Bd^ 
man from one or more of their 
members having held this post. 

Bell-oyen, a vessel of iron, some- 
what like a flat-topped bell,- with 
a handle at the top, used for 
baking cakes. The hearth where 
the wood or turf fire had burnt 
was swept clean, the cakes laid 
upon the * sole,' the helUoven in- 
verted over them and covered 
with hot ashes. They are pro- 
bably now out of use in this part 
of Lincolnshire, but are still em- 
ployed in the north of England. 

Bells, s. pL the large bubbles 
formed in water by violent rain. 
• It hells, it hdU, it bubbles T th' 
dike,* is a child's exclamation on 
seeing violent rain. 

Bellus, V. to bellow ; to low as 

oxen do. 
Belly-band, the strap under a 

horse's body in harness; girths 

of a saddle. 

Belly-cheer,^ food. 

Belly-fall, enough, a sufficiency. 
' He '6 gotten his belly-full this 
time,' said of a person who after 
years of litigation had lost his 
cause in the highest court of ap- 
peal. 

Belly-naked, adj. entirely naked. 
See Percy's FoHo MS. ; Loose 
Songs, 24. 
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Belly-piece, the fleshy portion of 

a pig near the hind-quarters. 

Belly-tiinber, food. *Annona 
cara est. Come is at a high 
price ; victuals are dcare ; hdltf- 
Umber is hard to come by.* — Ber- 
nard, Terence^ 73. 

Belly-yengeanoe, sour beer. 
Belly-wark, the colic. 

Belong, Y. to be the property of. 

* That pickin'-furk behuga to me.' 

Belt, a narrow plantation. 

Belt, pp. built. ' This lioose was 
belt by my faathcr.' 

Bemanl, v. to maul ; to bruise 
or dirty by fighting or rough 
play. 

BemMed, astonished, dazzled. 

Bemoiled, dirtied by work. * He 
was betnoiTd all ower wi* cleanin' 
owt Smith's warpin-dr^an.' 

Benean, prep, beneath. 

Benefit, a reward ; used ironically 
for punishment, chastisement. 
•I '11 giv thy bairn a benefit 
next time he puts his foot i' my 
garden.' 

Ben-kit, a round wooden vessel 
with a cover. 

Be-now, adv. by this time. 

* She 11 hev gotten drest be-now.* 

Bensil, v. to beat. 'Dick stole 
hairf th' apples off yon tree, so I 

gev him a good bensiUin\ an' 
e 's niwer been near-hand sin.' 

Bentall, a composite drag, an 
iron instrument used for tearing 
up the surface of land. Named 
after its inventor, Edward Ham- 
mond Bentall, of Heybridge, 
Essex. 

Bentall, v. the act of using a 

bentall. 
Bents, 8. pL dry stalks of grass. 

Beont, conj. and prep, without, 
unless. * He was so scarred he 
run aways beoiU his coat an' 



waistcoat.' *1 can't ^ bectii 
you lend me a horse tb nde on.' 

BOTiei, 8. pL goose-berries. 
Berry-pie, goose-berry-pie. 
Berry tree, a goose-berry bush. 

Berth, a fixed occupation. * He 's 
gotten a good berth; th' guar- 
dians hev made him relieving 
officer.' 

Besom, (1) a broom made of 
birch twiffs or ling, for stable 
and out-door use. * She 's as 
^ood for milkness as a birk-tree 
IB for besoms,* {2) * He's as fond 
as a besom,* sigmfies that the per- 
son spoken of is very foolish. 

Besom Bet, a plough-boy who at 
* plough - jagging ' time imper- 
sonates an old woman with a (e- 
som. 

Besom -bnsks, the thick abnor- 
mal growth of small branches, 
somewhat like birds' nests, fire- 
quently found in birch trees. 

Besom Car, a place in the parish 
of Messingham. See Car, 

Besom-head [beezmhi-h'djjafool- 
ish person. 

Besom-stuff, birch twigs, ling, or 
other small sticks such as besoms 
are made of. 

Bessy, (1) an ill-mannered girl; 
(2) a harlot 

Bestow, to put away carefully. 
*I alus bestow my Sunda' cloas 
away in a chist o' drawers as 
soon as iwer I tak 'em off.' 
' He took them from their hand, 
and bestowed them in the house.* 
— 2 Kings v. 24. 

Best part, the greatest part, or 
number. A clergyman was talk- 
ing with a sceptical parishioner 
on matterspertaining to theolo^. 
The layman remarked, after lis- 
tening to an account of heaven 
and hell, *Well, sur, what you 
say may be all very true for them 
that 's strange an' good or strange 
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an' bod-like, bat i' 
bat part goes nowht 

Bet, pp. beaten. ' I 'm cJe>an bet 
worn oot an' done for.' 

Bfltimei, adv. eariy. ' Ton man 
call me beUmti i' th' momin'. 
I 'm goin' to Lincoln.' 

Better, a4J' "i^ ^t- more. 
■Hall be bOta- nor foty-five 
Tear owd, day efter oext Saint 
frbamatr-day.' ' It 'b better then 
ft year ■inoe I aaed him.' ' It 'h 
btiter nor tea o'clock, an' th' pub- 
licien't ehutten up.' [1514] 'j 
towell diaper ii^ yerda & better? 
—Louth. Ch. Ac. MS. L 2S2. 
[1633] ' for 31" ft a half ft better 
of souther at x*. a pound xxyj", 
ii^V—Ibid. iiiL 71. 

Bettering, making better. ' He 
went to 'Herika i' th' hopes o* 
betta-in' Me sen.' 

Betterment, impTOTament ; espe- 
cially in health. 

Bettermore, BettermMt, odj. 
better, beat. 'She's gotten her 
bettermore behavioar on to-day.' 
' The club, where the bettermott 



enfield, iii 99. 
BettomeUi amendmeut. ' I see 
no bettemeei in him, he 'a nobut 
in a bit teas pain,' 

Bettor tlien ihonld be. A man, 

woman, or thing is 'no better 
then it should be,' when the 
character or positioD is somewhat 
doubtful ' I don't knaw th' 
reJKht end o' nowt agean her, but 
if 1 was thee I 'd hev* nowt to do 
wi' her, braids o' me, sho'e no 
M(er then the ihould be.' 

Bettletwi^, an earwig. See 
Batthtwig. 

Betweenwliilefl, adv. in the in- 
terim, 'fihe teaches school, an' 
does sowis' bdiUxenwhiUa' 

Betwix, adv. betwixt. 'Sii 
Christopher eatt betwex the eeid 



John Oopuldyke and the Bead 
William Tyrwhyti'— Star CSiam- 
ber FroeeedingB, temp. Henry 
VnL, in Froceedingt of Soc Ant., 
29 April, 1869. 

Betwixt and between, phi. shuf- 
fling, full of ezeuBee. • 

Betwixtwhilei, adv. in the in- 
terim. ' Before which time ba 
doth not take him in vnlea it be 
iednxfuiAiIutoworkehim.' The, 
Blundevill. The /our ehitfett 
office* belonging to horttmanthip, 
aioB. 1693, 0. V. 

Bew, abonghofatiee. SeoBiff, 

Bewer, a gnat, 

Beyont, prep, behind. 

Bezzle, v. to drink very mncb. 

Bib, (I) a child's pinafore; (2) 
the upper part of an apron. 

Bibble-babble, chUdish talk. 

Bible and key. A mode of di- 
vination once common, and not 
yet obsolete. It is most fre- 
quently used by female servants 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
the names of their future hus- 
bands^ The house-door key is 
fastened into the middle of a 
Bible, and the questioner sap- 
port« the volume by holding the 
rim of the key upon one finger 
while certain words are said and 
all the male Christian names 
that she can remember are re- 
peated in Buoceaaion. When the 
right name occurs, it is averred 
that the Bible, which was before 
immovable, \nll turn round. A 
similar device is sometimee prac- 
tised for aficertaining what has 
become of stolen goods, and in 
what direction lost cattle have 
strayed. The once fashionable 
follies of table-turning, pkn- 
chette, &c. were analogous. 

Bible oath, a veiy solemn oath. 
■ I 'd tak my bibU oath on it if it 
was th' laet wod I was iwer to 
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Bible-tmth, God's truth, q. v. 

» 

Biekennent, quarrelling. ' There 
was a strange bickerment atween 
em. 

Biddy base, a game; prisoners* 
base. 

Bide, V. to bear, support, or en- 
dure. * Put it upo* my shou'ders, 
I can bide th' weight.* *I 've 
hed a deal o' illness to bide V my 
time.' * Bide a bit i* th' lane, 
an' I '11 come to thee.* 

Biff^ a bough of a tree. • * The biffs 
came very nigh to th' ground,' 

Big, adj. (1) strong, violent, *I 
can't bear to be out in a big 
wind.* (2) Big i* bairn, preg- 
nant. 

Biggen, v. to increase in size, to 
grow bigger. * Tonups is big- 
genin* fast wi* th' rain.' 

Biggest part, the greatest part 
or number. See Beat-part, 

BUe [beil], a boiL 

Bilk, y. to cheat. 

Bill, a bill-hook. 

Billeting, fire-wood. 

Billy-biter, the blue titmouse. 
Parus caeruleu9. 

Billy-boy, a sloop, a river craft 
* A Humber or east- coast boat of 
river-barge build, and a try sail; 
a bluff-bowed North - country 
trader, or large one-masted ves- 
sel of burden,'— Smyth, Sailor's 
word - book, * Wo remember 
hearing the Judge of the assizes 
faiily puzzled by an old Isle of 
Axholme witness, in a question 
of right of way, who said, "He 
were an awd man, and he cud 
mind 'em hugging tatees oot o't 
billy 'buoys ower't t' bank in tot 
f rawd." '—Sir C. H. J. Ander- 
son, Bart., Lincoln Pocket-QuidCy 
15. The Humber- keel was a 
small sea-going vessel trading 
between Yarmouth and the 
Humber ; also called a Billy- 



boy, — Palmer, Perlustration of 
Tarmotithy ii. 353. 

Billy-boys, small black clouds. 
It 11 rain afore fower-an'-twenty 
hour end, th* billy-boys is com- 
in' in fra' Mamum hole.* 

Billy-buck, a fool in the game of 
plough-btdlocks, q. v. 

Bin [bini, pp. been. 'Where 
hes ta binf *I've bin no 
where.' 

'Bina, a contraction of the Chris- 
tian names Sabina and Sabrina. 

Binch [binch], a bench. * With 
that Sir Christophor Ascought, 
knyght, rose of the bynch,* — 
Star Chamber Proceedings, temp. 
Henry VIII., in Proceedings of 
Soc, Ant,, 29 April, 1869, p. 321. 

Bind, Bind-weed, pronounced 
with short t. The wild convol- 
vulus. It is said to mean wood- 
bine in Craven, — Craven Gloss, 
n. Edit i. 35. 

Binder (with short t) [bindur]. 
^1) A person who bindis sheaves 
in the harvest-field. 

(2) A long wand of willow or 
hazel, used for binding the top 
of a newly-plashed or dead hedge. 

(3) A person who binds shoes 
and boots, conmionly the shoe- 
maker's wife or daughter. 

(4) A broad soft piece of linen 
wound around the body of a 
newly'bom infant. 

Binders (with short t). Large 
stones put in a rubble wall to act 
as ties. 

Bing, a bin, or large box to hold 
com. 

Binge [binj], v.to be drunk. 

Bink [bingk], (1) a bank ; (2) a 
workman's bench ; (3) a bench 
to sit upon ; (4) a wooden hutch 
to put coal in. 

Birds-nests, * Besom-busks,' q. v. 

Birk, the birch tree. 

Birkah, a place in the parish of 
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Lea. PerliapB it took its name 
from the birai- trees which form- 
erly grew there. 

Bishoped, pp. Milk is said to 
be bishoped when burnt in boil- 
ing. 

Bit, (1) a little. * I 'm a &i/ better 
to-day.' (2) A while, a short 
time. * Wait a bit, I *m comin*.' 
(3) The wards of a key. •[1644] 

* for one new bit for a key 4*.' — 
Louth Ch, Ace, iv. 167. ib) A 
diminutiye. * He *8 a little bit 
of a feller, not higher then his 
mother's chen dash.' 

Bite, food, commonly a very 
small portion. ' I 'ye no but hed 
just a bite o' bread an' cheese.' 

Bite, V. (1) to take food. *I 
ha'nt bitten a mouthful sin bra'- 
fast.' (2) To hold fast, said of 
screws, cogged wheels, leyers, and 
the like ; (3) to yex. * He can't 
tell what end 's comed to her, it 's 
that as bites him.' ' Male habet 
yirum : It grieueth him, it biteth 
him.' — Bernard, Terence, 40. 

Bite and sap, food and drink. 

* I hey'nt hed aather bite or sup 
i' my husband's hoose for a twet' 
month.' 

Bittersweet, Solatium dulca- 
mara, the harmless nightshade. 
Blab, a gossip, a tell-tale. 

Blab, Y. to divulge what should 
remain secret ; to bear tales ; to 
gossip. 

Black, mourning clothes. 

Black, adj. angry, sullen. 

* What's goan wrong, tiiee faather 
looks strange an' black f ' 

BlacdL, V. (1) to clean boots, 
shoes, or iron work ; (2) to 
blacken the character, to defame. 

Black and blue, adj. livid ; said 
of bruised flesh. * Her shoulders 
was all black and blue thrif him 
a kickin' on her. 

Black and white, in, in writing. 



Blackberries, s. pi. brambles; 
but also black-currants. 

Black-beer-away, a bat ; vesper- 
tilio. The children^ sing when a 
bat appears : — 

* Black bat, bear away. 
Fly ower 'ere away, 
And come agean another day. 
Black bat, bear away.' 

Black bnll. *Th' black hulVa 
trodden on him,' that is, he is in 
a very bad temper. Bernard 
uses a like phrase to moan mis- 
fortune. * Frosperitie hangs on 
his sleeue ; the blacke oxe cannot 
tread on his foot.* — Bernard, 
Terence, 94. 

Black-cap, the great titmouse ; 
Farus Major, 

Black cattle, homed cattle. 

Black-clock, any sert of common 
black beetle. 

Black-coat, any one who preaches, 
whether a priest of the English 
or Roman Churches, or a min- 
ister of one of the dissenting 
bodies. 

Black - death, Black - fever, 

typhus-fever. 
Black dog. ' He 's gotten th' 

black dog on his back this mom- 
in' ; ' that is, he is in a bad 
temper. 

Black-frost, a frost without rime. 

Blackguard, a scamp; one who 
uses foul language. 

Black-head, a bird; larus ridi- 
bundus. Great numbers of those 
birds breed on the ponds within 
the plantations at Twigmoor near 
Brigg. There are also many to 
be found in the breeding season 
on Crosby common. Before the 
land was warped {circa 1820) 
there was a large pond of Black- 
heads on some property of the 
author's called r^athan-land, in 
the towuG^p of Yaddlethorpe. 

Black jack. (1) A leathern jug 
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for ale. YesseLs of this kind were 
common in farmhouse kitchens 
in the last century. The editor 
possesses a hldckjack mounted in 
silver, which was made for one of 
his forefathers, inscribed— * The 
gift of George Barteran to Abi- 
gaU, 1682.' 

^2^ A japanned tin mug. 

(3) A caterpillar which preys 
upon the young turnip plant. 

(4) A kind of sweetmeat made 
of treacle. 

Blaok-jaunders, jaundice, yellow 
jaimdice of a more than usually 
severe kind ; so called from the 
dark colour of the skin and of 
the faeces, and especially from 
the danger that accompanies it. 
As the cause was formerly al- 
most always obscure, and the 
complaint itself too often quite 
incurable, according to the anal- 
ogy of such cases the number 
of infallible cures was very great. 
The green end of goose dung 
was and is a popular remedy 
here. But it was not only in 
North Lincolnshire that this 
remedy was esteemed. Salmon 
says tnat the dimg of a goose * is 
excellent against the Scurvy, 
Dropsie, Gout, Jaimdice, and 
Green-sickness : You may give 
a 3j ad 3ij in Bhenish Wine. . . 
The green Dung gathered in the 
Spring, and gently dryed, is 
best.' — New London Dispensatory ^ 
1676, Lib. IL Chap. iii. § 6. 
The dung of sheep boiled in 
nulk is also used. 

Black-leg, a disease in homed 
cattle. 

Black-mouthed, adj. foul- 
mouthed. 

Black ousel, Cinclus aqaaticus. 

Black-pudding, a pudding made 
of blood, suot, onions, pepper, 
sometimes oatmeal, enclosed in 
one of the intestines of an ox. 

Black sheep. A flock of sheep 



will not be lucky unless it has 
one black one in it 'Most of 
the inhabitants kept a few sheep 
in the common. In ever^ man^ 
flock was a black one, wmch, not 
to possess, was reckoned bad 
luck.' — Mackinnon, Ace, o/Mes^ 
singJiam, MS. 1825, p. 9. 

Blacksmith's daughter, or wife, 

the house-door key. 

Black *s my nail, phr. anything 
eviL * Nobody never so much 
as said black *8 my nail when J 
liv*d at Burringham.' * Ah defy 
onny boddy gentle or simple to 
say black *$ my naiL* — ^A Dialogue 
from the Register Office, in Hal- 
liwell's Yorkshire Anthology ^ 21. 

Black-walk-nook, a place where 
the townships of Scotter, Clea- 
tham, and Manton join each 
other. 

Black-water, a disease in sheep. 

Black-wet, adj. thoroughly sod- 
den with water. * It rain'd that 
fast the wheat seeks was black-' 
weet' 

* February fill dyke, 
Be it black or be it white.' 

Q. Bound the house and round 
the house, and leaves a black 
glove i' th* winda P A, Bain. 

Black wind, a cold, wintry wind, 
when the sky is overcast with 
dark clouds. 'Is it going to 
rain P No, it 's nobbut a black 
wind, I think.* 1 Nov. 1875. 

' When the nights are dark and 

dreary. 
And the black wind harps on the 

trees.' 
The Hawthorn, Mslj, 1272, p. 92. 

Black wine, port wine. 

Blame, v. to condemn. * She 
did it, but I s*ll alus be blamt for 
it.' 

Blame you! interj. an exclama- 
tion of anger. 

Blandyment, blandishment. 
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Blank, adj. disappointed. 'When 
he didn't come she did look some 
Hank.' 

Blank window, a sham window. 
Squire. 'Why did Mr B. . . . 
have that hiank window put in 
his new drawing-room?' Mason. 
"Cob he*8 afeard o' seein ower 
much,' 

Blanket-pndding, a long round 
hoiled pudding made by spread- 
ing jam oyer the paste and then 
roUmg it up. 

Blaring, (1) the lowing of oxen ; 
(2) noisy, senseless talk. 

Blash, (1) a splash. 

(2) Silly talk. *I nivrer 
heard ony body talk such hlash i* 
my life.' 

(3) Soft mud on a road or 
footway. 'That foot-trod ower 
Mr Peacock* wood -close is th' 
biashiest bit o' walkin' I 'ye hed 
for weeks. If he hed to foot it 
there every day as I hev', he *d 
soon hev* it reightled.' 

(4) A smaU, shallow pool of 
water, such as gathers in the 
fuiTOWs of a ploughed field. 
* There were in the sixteenth cen- 
tury at Petwortham, in Lanca- 
shire, two separate pieces of land 
called " le BUusJiea." '—Monasti- 
con Anglicanumy iii. 421. 

Blath, Y. to splash, to throw 
mud about. ' If ye swill watter 
aboot i' that how, you'll hlash 
th' wall roots all ower.' 

Blashy, adj. thin, poor, watery, 
muddy. ' This is strange blashy 
tea, mother.' ' The road fra 
Qunnas toBurringham 's blashier 
noo then ever I seed it.' 

Blast, (1) long continued frost. 
' It was a tedious blast, it lasted 
thirteen weeks.* (2) A blight. 
*Th' wheat i' th' plantin' chose 
is blcuied wi' mildew. ' 

Blate [blait], v. to bleat as a 
sheep. 



Blather, Blatter. See Blether. 
Blaw, a blow, a stroke. 

Blaw, v. (1) to blossom. 

(2) To blow. [1608] 'for 
blavfyng organs be the hole yer 
iij" iiiir— Louth Ch. Ac:, i. 131. 

(3) To breathe, to pant * His 
lungs is that bad, he can hardly 
blaw.* 

Blawd, pt. t. and pp. (1) blew, 
blown. • I niwer seed such an 
a wind as there was fifteen year 
sin last Wissun Monday; it 
blauxi Brigg goods-station flat 
doon to th' grund.' 

(2) Fly-blown. * That meat's 
blawd aU ower wi' flies. Thoo 
mim give it to Qip as soon as ta 
likes.' 

(3) * I '11 be blawed ; ' a form 
of cursing similar to ' Blast me.' 

Blawd on, pp. blown upon ; 
spoken ill of, with or without 
just cause. ' Her character hes 
Deen blawd on high an' low.' 

Blawer, a blower ; a machine for 
dressing com. 

Blaw-ont, a very hearty meal. 

Blaw-pipe, a child's toy for blow- 
ing peas or arrows ; commonly 
made of the stalk of the hem- 
lock. 

Blaw - up, (1) an explosion. 

* There s been another blaw-vp 
at Frodingham fumises.' (2) A 
quarrel. * Him an' her has hed 
a strange blaw-up.* 

Blaw-up, V. (1) to swell. *His 
eyelid was tang'd wi' a bee, au' 
it was that blaw*d up you niwer 
seed th' like.' 

(2) To scold. * She blawd up 
sky nigh.' 

(3) An embankment or sluice 
is said to blaw up, or to go away, 
when it bursts. 

(4) Anything inflated by wind 
or gas is said to be blawn »/«. 

* All his beas got among th' rea- 
clover, an' three on *em was bad 
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* He prefeecded to 
be OBki i:c a i^'W ; fae could heftr 

Blmi-drmk, a^^j. t«it drunk. 

BXib1-«ui. s. j^ ears of eom 
wish ao graai ia ^1**" " 



Blemriag, trri:*^ 

Bleb. I / a I'libbl^ : '2 r a llister 

Blee. -: I IT. c/.iLp'-riiva- Onlr 

/V.Arowl colour. 
Blench, v. to cb;in(.v c^>!.-T:r: to 

though he was sweaziL' lolsie all 
th' tini'r.* 

Blenckland, a t^*ft and half an 
ox^ai.^ in Kirton-in-LiLdsey. 
L'ld on the tenure that 'the 
teiiJuzA^T^ were to d«?liuer the 
pnr^jn*:n off stocks.* — Xorden's 
Surc*t/o/t}i4 Manor of Kirton-iik' 
LuifU^^j^ 1010, p. 9. 

Blend - com^ n-e and wheat 
mixed. 

Blether, (1) the bladder. 'Mis- 
«j* jfev me a UAhtr a saam.' 
(2^ Soft mud, such as i* scraped 
off a roaul ; (:i) the lowing of a 

i'MM\ '\) noi.sj' talk- 
Blether, V. to cry, to weep with 
m*irh noiae. 

Blether Dick. A l^wy armed 
with a bl'AMi bladder, attached 
t// \\ii'. end of a long stick by 
alA/ijt half a yard of string, with 
"\ut\ ho pursues his plajTnates 
in A g-irne. 



Tbe bead-gear of 
a bcrse. 

Blink. T. azki sK to wink, wince ; 
a wir.k. *Tli* sm maks one 
MUJt: -Hell not hlimJt at owt 
wben tbere*s odt thing to be 
go««5i.' CI H<xfi€Jt, JOT. 

Blind nun's holiday, twilight 

BUiken. & pi. (1> boise blufts; 

2' «j«ctaclefi. 

Blish-blndt idle talk. 

Blob, < 1 ) a splash. 

X A lai^drop. * Hi' wmtter 
was hingin' f IJ^ up o* th* ere- 



,3) A pear-shaped piece of 
lead, whi^ lorms the weight of 
a mason's ler^ 

Blobbing, a method of catching 
eels by means of wonna strung 
on a worsted thread. 

Blob-kite, a fish, the barbolt or 
eel-pout 'The first hlob^kiU I 
ever caueht was in Peecock* 
warpin' drean; I thowt it was 
some sort of a toad an' dar'nt 
touch it, but hammerd it all to 
pieces off th' hook agean a yate- 
stowp.' 

Blood, V. to bleed. *Th* hoes 
was blooded three times, but he 
deed for all that' [1664] * for 
Will. Walker hlfiMiing and other 
charges September 15th i' 6*.' 
— Kirton^in-Lindaey Ch, Ace 

BloxL-alley, a child's marble; 
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made of alabaster with red reins 
in it. 

Blooding-iron, a fleam for bleed- 
ing horses. Fleams have com- 
monly two or more blades, fitting 
into one handle like the blades of 
a pocket-knife, and are usually 
spoken of as ' a pair of blooding" 
ironSy* or a pair of fleams. It 
woidd seem m)m the Ballad of 
Robin Hood his death that instru- 
ments of this sort were once used 
for bleeding human beings. We 
are told there that the Prioress 
of Eirkless went down to Eobin 

• With a pair of blood-irona in her 

hands/ 

and that 

* She laid the blood-irons to Bobin 

Hood's yaine, 
alacke, the more pitye ! 
& pearct tiie yaine & let out the 
bloode 
that full red was to see.' 

Percy Folio, i. 66. 

It is possible, however, that a 
lancet may be meant. 

Blood-pudding. See Black-pud- 
ding. 

Blood-sticky a knobbed stick for 
striking the fleam in bleeding a 
horse. 

Blood-sncker, a gad-fly. 

Bloody, adj. (1) well-bred, com- 
ing of a good stock. Commonly 
used with regard to animals, but 
sometimes as to human bein^. 
'That's a bloody tit th' sqiure 
rides now.' * He comes of a 
hloody stock; that's why he's 
good to poor folks.' 

(2) A strong term of resent- 
ment ' It 's a bloody shame to 
send a .poor man to prison for 
snarin' a hare in his garden 
hedge an* to fine a fine ^ntle- 
man fiye shillings for shuttin' 
pheasan's in Sentember.' Before 
the first French revolution put 
all previous history out of men's 
heads, at convivial meetings in 



these parts 'May times mend 
and down with the bloody Bruns- 
wicks ' was a common toast. 

Blore, V. (1) to bellow as oxen do; 
(2) to cry loudly. Commonly 
used with regard to children. 

Blossom, an ironical term for an 
untidy girl 

Blot, (1) the report of a gun or 
pistol. 

(2) A single man in the game 
of backgammon. 

Blot, V. to shoot. * I '11 not hev 
yer blottin' aboot wi* that pistil, 
thou 'U be shuttin' somebody.' 

Blotch, a blot. Also, as v. to 
blot. * Noo, lads, doant blotch yer 
books nor suck yer pens.* 

Blotch-paper, blotting-paper. 

Blow-well, a spring in the bed or 
foreshore of a river. * From the 
treacherous and boggy nature of 
the soil and the many concealed 
blow-wells,* — Cordeaux, Birds of 
the Humber, 61. * In the vicinity 
of the town [of Grimsby] are 
many of those extraordinary 
fountains called Blow-wells, the 
water of which rises even with 
the surface of the CTOund but 
never overflows.' — White, Di- 
rectory of Line. 1842, p. 387. 

Blubber, v. to weep noisily. 
* Forthwith the woman left her 
web and all to be blubbered her 
cheekes with weeping.' — Bernard, 
Terence, 195. 

Blubber -lipped, adj. having 
thick lips. 

Blue-bottle, (1) a large prismatic- 
coloured fly ; a meat-fly. 

(2) A weed having a blue 
flower, which grows among com. 
Centaurea Cyantis, 

Blue-cap, the blue titmouse ; 
PartLS Caendeus. — Cordeaux, 
Birds of the Humber, 39. 

Blue milk, milk from which the 
cream has been taken. 
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Bluo-milk cheese, cheese made 
of T"'^Tr from which the cream 
has been taken. 

Bluff) a halo round the moon. 

Bluft, a blinker. 

Bluft, V. to blindfold. 

Blufb-helter, a halter to which 
blinkers are attached. 

Blnfts, Blufters, s. pi horse's 
blinkers. 

Blonder, v. to make turbid. 
* Please, sir, some lads hes been 
blunderin* th* watter in Saint 
John* well.* 

Blnflterly, windy. 'It's been 
the dryest an' blusterlyest sum- 
mer in all my time.' 

Blustration, blustering. 

Boak, v. to retch ; to be on the 
point of vomiting. * BckCi vox 
agro Lincoln, familiaris nobis 
significat nauseare, ad vomitum 
tendere, etiam eructari.'— Skin- 
ner, Etymologicon, 

Boan [boa'h*n], a bone. 

Boarden-brig, a bridge made of 
timber. 

Boar-seg, a boar which has been 
castrated when full grown. 

Boat, v. A horse is said to boat 
well, or to be a good boater ^ when 
it willingly goes into a ferry- 
boat. 

Boat-chocks, s. pi The blocks 
of wood on which a boat rests 
when on land or on the deck of 
a vessel. 

Boat-gear [boat-geer], the furni- 
ture of a boat, such as oars, 
boat-hook, and bucket. 

Boath [boa'h'th], booth. 

Bob, ( 1 ) the weight of a plummet ; 
(2) a technical term used in bell- 
ringing. 

Bob, v. (1) to duck, to stoop, to 
bow, to curtsey. * He was on 
th* top o* th' coach, you see, an 



didn't hoh his head as he went 
under th* archway, an' thrif that 
he was very nigh killed.' 

(2) To push up, or on one aide. 
< Boh up thee hair, lass ; it 's all 
aboot tnee face.' 

Bobbery, a disturbance ; an alter- 
cation. Query, modem slang. 

Bobbin, a cotton ball, a cotton 

spool. 
Bob-cherry, a children's game. 

Bob-garth, a grass field at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey where a ^host 
is said to be visible at tunes. 
Probably a corruption of Bog* 
garthy wnich occurs in the Sur- 
vey of 1787. 

Bobtailed, adj. having the tail 
cut of? close ; used in relation to' 
horses and dogs. 'Brumby's 
hohtaiVd mare is fastest trotter, 
atween here an' Doncaster.' 

Bod [bod], a bird. * When hods 
hes two tails ; ' that is, when it 
is spring and the swallows come* 

Bod-boy, a bird-boy ; a boy em- 
ployed to scare birds from com. 

Boddom, (1) bottom. 'It's at 
boddom o' th' kitchin stairs.' 

(2) Principle. * There *8 no- 
body hes a hetter boddom then 
him ; bud he 's ciuiis to talk to.* 
Said of the compiler, 1870. 

Bod-eyed, adj. bird-eyed; near- 
sighted. 

Bodge, a botch, a clumsy patch. 

Bodge, v. to botch, to patch. 

Bodily, adv. entirely. * He car- 
ried all the plums away bodily ; 
there wasnt one left up o* th* 
tree.* 

Bod-keep, Bod-corn (lit bird- 
keep, bird-com), very lean grains 
of com mixed with the seeds of 
weeds, which the blower separ- 
ates from the better portions in 
the operation of dressing. 

Bodle, a small coin. ' I don't 
care a bodle,^ 
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Bod-moufhed, acy . biid-moathed ; 
f. e. fihy, afraid of giying an 
opinion. 

Bod-tentingy biid-tenting ; driv- 
ing birds away. 

Bodsworthf the village of Bottes- 
ford. 

Body, (1) a person. 'She's a 
dever hody as any missis need 
heV in a noose if it was*nt for 
one thing; she's alus runnin' 
efter th' lads.' 

^2^ The abdomen. 

(3) The nave of a church. 

Body-hone, the horse between 
the shafts in a team. 

Boggart, Boggle, Bogie. Some- 
thing of an unearthly nature 
that is terrible to come in con- 
tact with ; a bugbear. * There 
used to be a boggart like a great 
huge black-dog to be seen agean 
Nothrup chech-yard. I never 
seed it my sen, but there 's scores 
that hes.' 

Boggilis, plough-bullocks, q. v. 

Boggle, (1) dried mucus nasi; 
(2) a bugbear. See Boggart, 

Boggle, V. (1) to shy, to take 
£nfifht, applied to horses. 

(2) To nesitate, to puzzle. * He 
can read midlin', but he boggles 
ower his speUin' strangely.' 

Bogie, a bugbear. See Boggart. 

Bog-spavin, a soft swelling on a 
horse's leg. 

Boil, the condition of boiling. 
* Put it ower th' fire an' give it 
tLbaUJ 

Boiling spring, a spring which 

gushes out of the ground and 
overflows. • Ye see Moor- Well 's 
a boilin*'»pringy so it niwer 
£eu1s; but Brank- Well 's been a 
dug well in somebody's day, so 
it 's dry news and thens.' 

Boily, boiled bread and milk for 
chndren. 

Soke. See Book. 



Bold, adj. large, fine, well filled 
out; spoken of grains of com. 
See Boiled. 

Boiled, adj. said of com in the 
ear. ' The barley was in the 
ear and the flax was boiled,' 
Exodus ix. 31. 

BoU, the seed-vessel of flax. 

Bolster, a bolt. 

Bolt, V. (1) to abscond, to run 
away. 

(2) To swallow food without 
mastication. 

(3) To shy, said of a horse. 
' He was a good im to go, but he 
bolted reight round at every 
stono'heap as he past.' 

(4) To sift meal. At Mereval 
Abbey, Warwickshire, l^ere were 
at the time of the suppression 
* rg troves to bouit and to knede 
in.' — Monaaticon Anglicanum, v. 
485. On the title-page of Ar- 
tachthoB or a New Booke declare 
ing the assize or weight of Bread, 
4 to, 1638, is represented a man 
engaged in the process of sift- 
ing flour; out of whose mouth 
proceeds a label inscribed, *I 
bolt: 

Bolter, a horse that shies. 

Bolt-hole, (1) the hole by which 
a rabbit makes its escape when 
the ferret pursues it. 

(2) Any unknown hole by 
which a person makes his way 
into or out of a house or other 
building. * He lockt th' bam 
doors fast enif, but you see th' 
sarvant chaps stole tn* com for 
their bosses thrif a bolt-hole be- 
hind th' machine.' 

Bolting. The process of sifting 
meal. 

Bolting cloth, a cloth used for 
sifting meal in mills. In 1534 the 
Guild of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
of Boston possessed * a btdtynge 
pipe covered with a yearde of 
canvesse,' and also *ij btdtynge 
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& chymes . . • • for ringeng at 
]^ houndaya & in peas tyme.* — 
Jjouth Acc^ iii. 141. 

BooiL'-niaister, surveyor of high- 
ways* 

Boor, the woody material in which 
the fibre of flax and hemp is 
enclosed. 'When the flax was 
to be prepared for use, the seed 
was taken fi'om it by means of a 
mill ; the bow was taken firom it 
by otiier machines.' — Stonehotise, 
Ast, of Isle of Axholme, 29. 

Boosing, pres. part drinking in- 
ordinately. 

Boosy, adj. drunken. 

Boot, (1) profit, advantage. Also 
as vb. to profit *It doesn't 
hod a penny to me whether 
there 's a brig builded ower £ot- 
tesworth beck or no.' 1874. ' I 
Went about it while there was 
any hoote^ but now it hooUa not.' 
— ^Bemaid, Terence^ 78. 

(2) To Iwt, said of something 
given over in exchange. * I 'fi 
swap bosses wi' ye an' gie ye my 
saddle an' bridle to boots,* 

(3) * To go at it like old booU* 
signifies to do a thing with all 
the energy possible. 

Bom days, in all my, during 
my whole life. * In all my bom 
days I niwer seed a bairn one 
hairf so aukerd as thine ia' 

Bom fool, a very unwise person ; 
but one whose unwisdom is the 
result of sloth and inattention, 
not idiotcy. 

Borongh Tftiglmh. The custom 
by which the youngest son suc- 
ceeds to real estate, instead of 
the eldest as by common law. 
It prevails in &at part of the 
Manor of Kirton - in - Lindsey 
which is within the parish of the 
same name, in tlie Manor of 
Keadby in the Isle of Axholme, 
at North Thgreeby, and several 
other places in Lincolnshire. 

Bosky Dike, a place which I can- 



not identify, on the east side 
of the river Trent *Mr At- 
torney Healy .... pretends 
.... he is entitled to the whole 
fishery of the Trent from Stock- 
with to a place called Bosky Dike 
many miles below.* — Survey of 
Manor qf Kirion^in-Lindsey, 
1787. 

Bossaoks, a fat idle woman. 

Bos well, pronounced Bozzel 
[boz'l], a gipsy. The word is 
said to be taken from the name 
of Charles Bosvile ot BosweU, a 
Yorkshire gentleman, who 'es- 
tablished a species of sovereignty 
among . » . . the g3rpsies, who^ 
before the enclosures, used to 
frequent the moors about Bos- 
sington.' He died in 1709. — 
Himter's South Yorks. i 68. 
*Augt. 21 [1848]. Pursuing 
some Bosnlls to put them out of 
Carr, 3". — Blyton Constables bill, 

Bot, (1) the larva of a fly, which, 
imtil it becomes a chrysalis, lives 
attached to the stomach of horses. 
The perfect insect is called a 
* botAy,* 

(2) A maggot under the skin 
on the backs of oxen. 

Botchment, an ugly patch or 
addition to anything. * That 
there beeldin' looks a strange 
botchment aside th' chech-steeple.' 

Botheration, Botherment, plague, 

trouble. 
Bothersome! troublesome. 

Bot*ny Bay, Botany Bay. To 
send to Bc€ny Bay means to 
transport, no matter where* 

' He 's B;one to Bofny bay^ 
And there he may stay,' 

is a reply given to a person who 
asks where some one else is when 
the person questioned does not 
wish to give the true answer. 

Bottle, a bundle of hay, straw, 
furze, or sticks. * That no man 
shdl gett anie bottells of furree» 
3 
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and to pay for euerye h<MiU that 
is gotten, iiij''.* — Scotter Manor 
Bou, 1578. * Gather and tie in 
bottles.* — Arth. Young, Line, 
Agric, 1799. 162. 'You mud 
as well look for a needle i' a 
bifUle of *ay.* 

' So the unhappy sempstress once, 

they sav, 
* Her needle in a pottle lost of hay/ 
Hen. Fieldmff, Tom Thumb, 
edit. 1730 ; Act U. sc. 8. 

Bottle-jack, a machine in shape 
like a bottle used to turn the 
meat in roasting. 

Bottle-nose, a porpoise. 

Bottle-nosed. Having a swollen 
and inflamed nose. The allusion 
probably is to the drunken habits 
of the possessor of the nose, not 
to the shape of the nose itself. 
*He 19 a big man, bottle-nosed, 
wrinkled, £eit fleshie, and eyed 
like a catte.' — Bernard, Terence, 
340. 

Bottle-rack, a wooden frame in 
which empty bottles are kept. 

Bottle-tity the long -tailed tit- 
mouse. Parus caudatus. — Cor- 
deaux, Birds of the Number, 39. 

Bottom, (1) a valley ; land ad- 
joining a stream. * Squire bought 
them DWik'bottofns strange an* 
dear.' 

(2) A cotton ball. 

Bottoming-spade, a hoUow spade 

for levelling the bottoms of 
nnderdrains before the tiles are 
laid down. 

BottlUDLy Burton, a village in the 
Wapentake of Manley. 

Boige out, V. to bulge. 
Bough-pot, Bean-pot, Bo-pot, 

[bou'pot, boa'pot], a flower-pot ; 
a vase for cut flowers. A vesssel 
oontaining flowers or branches 
of Bhrabe put in an empty fire- 



' Four bow-pots constitute my fields. 
This but a scanty harvest ]delds.* 
Monthly Mag., May, 1806, p. 324. 

Bonght-bread, bakei^s breads aa 
distinguished from bread that is 
home-made. 

Bonlder, a large water-worn stone, 
larger than a ' cobble,* q. v. 
' He gripen sone a bulder-ston 
And let it fleye, ful god won, 
Agen )^e dore, )>at it to-rof.' 

Havelok, 1790. 

Bouncer, anything very big; a 
startling lie. 

Bonncing, adj. big, large, fina 
' A bouncing lie/ ' A bouncing 
bairn.* • In very truth tiiere is 
a iolly bouncing boy bom.'—* 
Bernard, Terence, 44. 

Bonnder, a boundary stone. ' De 
Johanne Willson quia vxor eius 
effodobat vnum le bounder ezis- 
tentem inter se et vicinum suum.' 
—Scotter Manor Boll, 11 Oct. 
1599. 

Bout, a struggle, as with sick- 
ness, with an enemy, or in a 
game. 

Bow, (1) a willow-twig bent in 
the form of a crescent or a circle, 
to which a fishing-net is fastened. 

(2) An ornament of ribbon on 
a woman's head-dress or other 
part of her person. 

(3) A piece of cap-wire, for* 
merly used to make the borders 
of women's ca^ stand ofE. 

(4) The semicircular handle of 
a scuttle or paiL 

(5) The handle of a key. [162g} 
' for mendinge the bowe of the 
church dore key, iiii*.' — Louth 
Ch. Ace. iv. 36. 

(6) The arch of a bridgje or of 
a church. An arch spanning the 
street at Lincoln is called The 
Stone bow. — Ct Craven Qlo99, 
2nd edit. v. i. p. 45. 

Bow, V. to curve, to bend. 

Bowk, the belly. 
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Bowt, a bolt 

Bowt, V. (1) to bolt ; (2) to run 
away; (3) bought. 

Bow-window, a woman who is 
pregnant is said to haye her bow" 
window out, 

Bowj- yanks, leather leggings. 

Box Harry, phr. to save all 
you can. 

Boit-iron, an iron, for ironing 
clothes, .with a hollow cavity for 
receiving a heater. 

Bozing-time, any time between 
Christmas-day and the end of 
the first week in January. 

Boykin, a little boy. 

BoneL See BoswdL 

Brabble, Brabblement, a noisy 

quarreL ' For me a stranger to 

£>e follow sutes and brabbUa in 
w how easie & profitable a 
matter were that»' — Benuud, 
Terencey 16* 

Braok, pt. t broke. ' He brack 
it all e^ pieces.' 

Bracken, the common fern. 

Brackle, adj. brittle. 

Bracky, adj. brackish, impreg- 
nated with salt. 

Brade, v. (1) to rub off, abrade. 
< It ^ra<2M th' skin.' 
(2) To desire to vomit 

Bradely, adv. bravely. 

Brade of; v. (1) to be like 
another in £BU)e, figure, taste, or 
character. ' That bairn brades o' 
its gran'fieither.' 'Te hrayde of 
Mowlle, that went by the way.*— 
Tcwndey Myaierie9, 88. 

(2) To hold a strong convic- 
tion, to depend upon* * Brade o* 
me, that lad 'all be a preacher 
when he's growd up.' 

Braid, v. to embroider. 

Brain-pan, the skuU. 

Brander, the 'dogs' in an old- 
&shioned fire-place. 



Brand-iron, Branding-iron, an 

instrument used for branding 
cattle or dead farming stock. 

Brandreth, a tripod for support- 
ing a {)ot on a fire. * One brass 
pott, iij pannes, brandryty cressyt 
liij"* [1542]. — Inventory of Thomas 
Rohynson of Appleby, 

Brandy-snap, thin gingerbread. 

Brank well^ a well in the parish 
of Taddlethorpe. 

Branlins, brandlings, a sort of 
red and yellow earthworm found 
in old dunghLUs, esteemed ad[ 
bait for fish. 

Bran-new, Brand-new, adj. quite 

new. * She 'd a bran-^new gown 
on, an' a pair o* owd shoes I 'd 
not ha' picked of on a muck-hill.' 

Brangle, v. to entangle. *• You 've 
gotten them things into such a 
brangled mess it all take me a 
.nower to reightle *em.' *Hifli 
affairs was that brangled it tuk 
three lawyers most on a year to 
put things streight. 

Branglement, an entanglement 

Brant, adj. fussy-looking, conse- 
quential. 'George alus stan's 
brant ower end.' 

Brash, (1) rubbish, as refuse 
clippings of hedges, briars, or 
garden weeds; (2) nonsense, 
worthless talk. 'HowdyerftrcwV 
(3) An eruption on the skin. 

Brass, (1) money. * He 's so rich 
he fBorly stinks o' hroM,* — Kir^ 
ton-in-Lindsey, 1867. (2) Impu- 
dence. ' Charlie 's brass eniff fox* 
owt.' 

Brat, a dirty or ill-mannered 
child. ' Bratt,eic nobis appella- 
tur puer sen in&ns parentibus 
vilissimis, imo mendicis natus, 
spurius, expositus.' — Skinner, 
Etvmolog. * A penniless wench, 
a beggers bratJ — Bernard, Ter^ 
ence, 373. 

Brat, an apron of rough material, 
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a ooftTBe cloth. SkinnBr eaja it 
ia a LiDcolnshire word, Tneauing 
■ Semicmctiuin ex pauuo Tilis* 
simo.' — Etyaiolog. 

Bratcb, a bitch (obaoIeMent). 

Brattle, brittle. 

Bratty, adj. Dirty, nsed in rela- 
tion to children. 

•prmmga, v. to strut; to cany 
oneself in a conceited manner. 
' He went itradnjin' along Brigs 
Uarket-place ae tbof it vat all 

BraTD, adj. in good health, 
better than could be expected. 
Boid OBpecially r^ardin^ 
after lyin«-in, 'She t — -- 
strange an brave this lart week, 
■trange an' bravt she he*. 

Bravater, a place in the pariah 
of Winterton, 1456.— .drcAototo- 
gia, 40, 238. 

Brawn, (1) a boar; (2) the feet, 
head, and tongue of a pig witb 
the bonea removed, spiced, bcwl- 
ed, and pressed in a mould; (3) 

Bray, the edge of a bank or ditch. 
'U ye plew 90 near hand th' 
hray, you 11 hey dike-side cauT^ 
in.' • Fleckford Beck waa full 
from hras to bray.' — Mabel 
Htnm, i. 103. ' Apauzadoabove 
the fiilso bray! — SymondB's 
Diary, 1&13, p. 231. 

Bray, y. to pound in a mortar. 

Braylanda, a place in the paristi 
of Meiaingham, 1825. 

Brofen, adj. impudent 'She's 
broMntit lasB I ever seed.' 

BraxiL ' It 'a as hard as hrazil ' is 
a common saying. What Bratil 
is seems to be forgotten. Quer}-, 
Brazil wood or brass P In 1816 
there was at Kirton-in-Lindsey 
■ One piece of waste lande there 
to buylde a melting hows, tn 
ther hath bene eometinies^ a 
hraaae mine, as it seemeth>* — 



Brazil dnit, powdered hiazil 
wood used for making diet-diink. 
Bread, [bri-h'd] breadth ; usually 
applied to land or textile &bric8. 
' He 'e two bmufa o' land in Haxey 
field.' ' All their tails were inter- 
woven like BO many stringa in a 
brrndt-'—WaUU to Smith, 1677, 
in Lttten in Sodl. i, 12. 
Bread and eheeee. The cheese- 
shaped seeds of the common mal- 
low, often eaten by children. See 
ChtaKaktt. 
, Bread-corn, com to be ground 
into bread-meal (q. t], not to ho 
used for finer pun>oaee.. It is a 
common custom of farmara when 
they engage a bailifi, to give him 
a certain sum of money per an- 
num, and to allow him also hi» 
bread-corn, at forty shilliugs fer 
quarter. * Also the said Bycherd 
covenents and grants by theis 
prnentes to oontent, paye of 
dylyver at the said monasterye 
ev«rye weke .... one mett of 
whete and one mete and on pek' 
rye for ther brede'corn, to bo 
grannde molter-free.' Bioh. Og- 
lesthropp to Wallingw^'a Nun- 
nery, CO. Nott. 1538. — Monatticon 
Anglicanum, \. 2S8. See Piers 
the Plowm, B. vi. 64. 
Bread-meal, flour with only a 
portion of the bran taken out, 
bom which brown bread is madft 
Break, (1) a toothed instmrnent 
used in dressing flax oi hemp. 
Instruments of this kind are 
repreeent«d on the seals of the 
North Durham family of Brank- 
eton. — Baine, North Ihtr. App. 
139. 

(2) A strong two-wheeled oar- 

ricLge need for breaking young 

horses to harness. 

Break, v. to become bankrupt, 

to fail in business. ' Before I 

I brake, as also after I beooma 
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iMmkrout.' — Bernard, Terence, 
113. 'His tenant was either 
going to break or had provided 
another situation.' — Th. Stone, 
Rev. of Survey of Line Agric, 
laOO, 318. 

Break-neck, (1) a great discom- 
fiture. ' This [Sedan] is as bad 
a hrwtk^neek for this Shnp'ror as 
Watterloo was for th' owd 'un.' 
'A break-nedee lisht on these 
envious persons, who are willing 
to tell tnese sad newes.' — ^Ber- 
nard, Terence, 341. 

(2) When a job is more than 
half finished, the person employ- 
ed therein is said to have ' broken 
th* neck on it.' 

Break one's day, (1) not to keep 
an appointment. 

(2; To have one's time wasted 
by interruptions. * I 'ye hed my 
day brokken aU e' pieces by di^• 
ferent folks comiir a botherin' 
me all about nowt.' 

Break np, v. When the firost goes 
away it is said * to break up,' 

Breakings, s. pL the division of 
a tree-trunk mto branches. The 
marks in polished wood caused 
tibereby. Daughter. 'Fayther's 
wembled th' ink-stand ower up 
o' th' best room table.' Mother, 
* Nay, suerly, bairn.* Daughter, 
'Tes, he hes, just ag€an th' 
breakin* i' th' table-top. 

Break with, v. to quarrel with 
one who has heretofore been on 
good terms with you. 

Bream, (1) a boar. 

(2) The firesh- water fish, 
AbramU brama. 

Breast, the iron front of a plough. 

Breast-plate,, a strap of leather 
running fiv)m one side of the 
saddle to the other, over a horse's 
breast, for the purpose of hinder- 
ing the saddle from slipping 
backwards. 

Breast-plongh, a paring spade, 



an instrument for paring the 
surface of land. 

Breathe, v. (1) to take breath 
after strong exercise. * I 'd been 
huggin' com into th' lathe, an' 
was breathin* mysen i' th' crew- 
yard whilst such times asl could 
lock all up.' 

(2) To eive a horse time to 
take breaw. 

' And many a gallant stay'd per- 
force, 

Was fain to breathe his faltering 
horse.' 

Lady of the Lake, 1 4« 

Breechband, a part of a horse's 
harness which goes behind the 
breech. 

Breeder, a boil, often surrounded 
by other smaller ones; a car- 
buncle. 

Breeding in and in. The ptae- 

tise of breeding from animals 
near akin to one another. — OL 
K D. S., Gl. B. 5. 

Breeks, breeches. 

Bref&ts, a fidgety, restless person. 

* She's cleanest woman I ever 
seed, but a sore breffiU, alust 
reightUn' things up.' 

Brere, a briar. 

Brew-lead, a leaden vessel used 
in brewing. 

Brewster, a brewer (obsolescent). 

* Of Eichard Cook, a common 
brewster breaking the assize of 
bread and ale, yi*.' — Kirton~%n~ 
Lindaey, Manor fine Boll, 1632. 

Brewster-sessions, the petty-ses- 
sions at which justices of peace 
grant licences to public-houses. 

Brian, brine. 

Brick a bread, lit. a brick in 
breadth. A wall is so called 
when of the thickness of the 
width of a brick. 

Bridewell, a prison. When any 
one spoke of the bridewell, he 
meant the lately suppressed pri-* 
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• son iat Kirton-in-Lindsey. 'I 
will all to becurry thee or be- 
thwacke thy coate, and then put 
thee in bridewell to draw at the 
mill 80 long as thou liuost/— 
Bernard, Terencey 16. 

Bridle, 'to bite the bridle/ i. e, 
to suffer well-merited hardship. 

Bridle-hand, the left hand. 

Bridle up, v. to raise the head 
scornfully. * She did bridle up 
when I teird her what he *d said.' 

Brig, a bridge. 

Brigs, a frame used when brew- 
ing, to set the tems upon. 

Brimming, the restless state of 
sows when at heat. 

Brindled, adj. variously coloured ; 
' applied to oxen. 

Bring up, v. to rear. 'I shall 
nobut bring up one o* th* white 
cat's kittlins.* * Whatsoeuer Otod 

• sends vs, or be it boy or eirle 
that shee shall be deUuered of, 
they haue purposed to bring it 
vp,* — Bemiuxl, Terence, 18. 

Bristling, adj. brisk, said of 
wind. * There *s a bristling breeze 
to-day, maister.' 

Bristowe-read (obsolete); Bris- 
tol-red, a textile fabric. * One 
kyrtyll of bristowe read whiche 
were her mothers.' — Will of 
Roland Staveley of Gainsburgh, 
1551. 

Broach, (1) a spit 

(2) The tap of a barrel 

(3) A spindle on which yam 
is wound. 

(4) A church spire. * Mr 
Stonehouse put a broach upo' 
Butterweek steeple, but it's a 
sore Door thin^ ; just for all th* 
warld like Sir Kobert's injun 
chimley.' 

Broach, v. to tap a barrel. 

Broad as it is long, phr. equal ; 
the same one way as the other. 

Broad-east, pp. sown by the 



hand, from the hopper, as dis- 
tinguished from drilled. A term 
in husbandry. 

Broad seal, a beggar's badge 
(obsolete). By 5 & 6 Edw. VI. 
chap. 2, * a licenced beg^^ar was 
to weare openly upon him both 
on the breast and the back of 
his garment some notable badge 
or token.' One of these badges 
is in t^e possession of the author ; 
it is a circle of brass about 1^ 
inch in diameter, stamped on one 
side with the royal arms. *Layde 
out to a pore man tiiat had the 
queues Wode $ele yj*.' — Kirion^ 
in-Lindsey Church Ace 1581. 
1547 *g3rYen to iiij marryners 
yt had uie kyngs brod $eall xTi^' 
— Leicester Ch. Ace, in Norm's 
Chron, of Ch, of 8, Martin, 98. 

Broad-set, adj. stumpy, muscular. 

Broadshare, an agricultural im- 
plement. 

Brock, ( 1 ) a badger. ' He stinks 
like a brock* 

(2) A small green insect, cicada 
ipumaria, which surrounds itself 
with a white froth commonly 
called cuckoo-apit, q. y. A person 
or animal in a profuse state of 
perspiration is said ' to sw^at 
like a brock,' Some persons have 
mistakenly referred this phrase 
to the badger. 

Brock, pt. t. and pp. Broke ; 
broken. * Th' wind last Gainsb'r 
fair brok hairf o' th' top off on 
th' monks pear-tree.' 

Brod, (1) a round-headed nail 
made Dy blacksmiths. 

(2^ An instrument for cutting 
up tnistles. 

Brod, V. (1) to prick, to poke. 
(2) To cut up thistles. * Hannah 
Todd 's broddin' V th' Eamsden.' 

Brog, y. to push with a pointed 
instrument. 

Broggle, y. to poke. 'You're 
alus brogglin* at th' fire; no 
wonder it neyer bums.' ' Why, 
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th' owd BOO ligged doon i' th' 
load, an' I hroggid her wi' my 
•tick, an' aha woddent go on.' 
* Tb' soli fira th' drean was stop- 
ped up, an* I hed ta brogglt 
about fer iver ao long afore I 
«ould git it oppen.' To ' braggk 
(br eela ' is to tako them witii an 
auger or ael-ipear. 

Broiling-imi, a gridiron. ' One 
Brofiltmg /yroa ' occutb in the 
InTentoiv of William Qimai of 
KsMlby. IS Sep. 16M. 

Broke, pp. exhaasted, need up. 
' Wb 're bnJce for kindlin' ; we 
hovn't a atick aboot th' yard.' 

Bloksil-bMkad, a<tj. damaged, 
worthUas. 

Brokan-bodisd, a^j. raptured. 

Broodle, v. to fondle, to brood. 

Bratlwr-okip, a fellow workman. 
(Query, modem slang.) 

Bnth, Brotlu. Broth, whether 
it takes the plural tenniuation 
or not, always is a pluiaL Thus 
— ■ Will ta her a few bralA ; ' 
' Put th' brotlu upo* th' table, lass.' 
'To warm op oi^ broth' ia to 
renew an eng^;ement of mar- 
riage which had been broken off. 

Brown-clock, a brown beetle, a 
cock-obafer, Mdolaiiiha vtUgari*. 

Bremi-flroepen, bronchitis. 

Brown linnet, Idnola easma- 

Brown itndy, a reverie. 

Brnff, the ring of light round the 

moon on a misty night See 

Burr. 
Brnfl^ V. to cough. 
Bnuh, T. (1) to disturb, to drive 

away. Spoken of animals. 
(2) To tnm hedges with a hook. 
Bnuh oat, v. to flush a drain or 

Bnukingl, the small twigs trim- 
med off hedges. 

, burst 'That 'o« bes 



eaten ao many tars, 'ea a'mott 
ftruMrtihis sen.' 

Bmsun- belly Tkonday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday. Maundy 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 

BnUKii - gnts, a vety greedy 

Bnusea-hearted, broken-hearted. 

Bnualei, s. pL bristles. 

Bnut, V. to buret 

Brui, Brozxsn, v, to bn]iB& 

Bnbl, 8. pL unfledged birds. See 
Bart-bubt. ' His skin was as 
block as a du6-craw.' ' As bare 
as a bub,' i. e. naked. 

Bask, asmartlf-drest young man. 

Bnek, v. to copulate, said of the 
deer and the rabbit 

Bncket, a pail, whether made of 
wood or tin. Sometime^ however, 
a distinction is made, a wooden 
veaaol of this kind being called a 
buciel and a tin one a pail. A 
man who lived at Brumby, a 
new-comer trom southern parts, 
ited a bucket for the 
latching the blood i 
bled hie horse, so he said to his 
servant, ' Fetch me a pail, lad.' 
The boy hadnever heard the word 
befbre, and miaunderatauding it, 
went and brought his maet^ a 
pole from a neighbouring fence. 
At the Petty Sessions held at 
Wintorton, 3 Sep. 1875, a wit- 
ness stated that some men were 
running races in the parish of 
Frodingham, and that neer was 
BuppliS to them in a bucktl. 
Another witness contradicted this, 
saying 'it wasn't a bucket, it was 
a pail ; ' the vessel was made of 
tin. 

Bnoket-ears, the eyes in which 
the kilp (q. V.) of a bucket works. 

Buokhead, v. To buckhiad a 
hedge is to lop oO the top 
branches so as to leave branched 
stumps about three feet high. 
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Bucking, adj. at heat ; spoken 
of deer and rabbits. 

Buckle to, v. to begin work with 
a will. * Come, I can't dally no 
longer, you mun buckle to, lads.' 

Bncksom, Buxom, adj. good-look- 
ing, jovial. 

Buckstick, an old-fashioned man; 
a dear old friend. 

Buck-thistle, the large meadow- 
thistle. 

Buck-thorn, the black-thorn. 

Buckt up, pp. drest very smartly. 

Bud, conj. but. 1 Mother, * He 
did.' 2 Mother, 'Bud I tell 
yer he didn't.* I Mother, *Isay 
he did then.* 2 Mother, « Then 
thoo lees, it was thee awn Imim 
an* nobody else nobbud him, for 
our Jim seed a lad that seed 
another that seed him wi* his 
awn eyes — so noo then.* — Ep- 
worth, 1874. 

Budge, y. to move on. 

Buff; to be ' in his buff* is to be 
naked. 

Buffet, a hassock. The differ- 
ence between a Bass and a Buf- 
fet seems to consist in the former 
bein^ covered with rush matting, 
and file latter with carpet. * Buf-* 
/e<-stool, vox agro Line, usitat 
issima est autem sella levior por- 
tatilis, sine ullo cubitorum aut 
dorsi folcro.* — Skinner, Etymo- 
Jog, 'Go fetche us a light buffU,* 
^Towndey Mysteries, 199. 

Bug, adj. proud, officious. ' He 'a 
as hug as th* Queen's coachman.' 
'As hug as a lop,' f. e. a flea. 
' Ab hug as my lora.' ' He looks 
TOV hig of it.' — Skinner, Ety- 
molog. ' M^jor Knight on Mon- 
day October the 9th [1643] 
simiimoned the Castle [of Bol- 
Hnffbroke, oo. Line.] in the earl 
of Manchester's name, but was 
answered that his hugg- words 
■dftonld not make them quit the 



place.' — ^Bushworth, Etst, Col, 
tart nL vol. ii. p. 281. 

Bugaboo, a bugbear, with which 
children are frightened by pa- 
rents and nurses. 

Build on, v. to depend upon. 

* He built on keepin' th* fSeum on 
when his ficither died, but .... 
ton'd him oot, so he tuk to 
drinkin*.' 

Bulker, a wooden hutch in a 
workshop. Skinner says Buikar 
IB a Lincolnshire word meaning 

* Tignum, Trabs.' — Etymolog, 

Bull-baiting. This cruel pastime 
was formerly enjoyed in almost 
every village. It ^udually went 
out of use during the last cen- 
tury. A superstition yet lingers 
that bull beef is not good for 
food, if the animal have not been 
baited. Acting on this vulgar 
belief, the manor court of Work- 
sop, CO. Nottingham, early in the 
eighteenth century enacted a by- 
law that * no bull shall be killed 
and sold in the market of Work- 
sop, without having been first 
baited in the 6i*//-ring.' — ^White, 
Worksop, 60. See Notes and 
Queries^ V. 'S., vol. L pp. 181, 
274, 312, 455. 

Bulldogs, s. pi. Eough waves 
in the Humber are called * Bar- 
ton Bulldogs,* 

BuMncher, a high clipped hedge ; 
a fox-hunting term. To ' get a 
bullfincher ' is for horse and man 
to Ml over one of these hedges. 

Bull-hassocks, s. pi. large round 
tufts of grass standing above the 
common level of the field. There 
is a place in the Isle of Azholme 
caUed BuU-hassocks, 

Bull-h^ad, a tadpole. 

Bull-hole, a deep pool in a brook. 

Bullies, the bullace, or larger sloe. 

Bulling. A cow at heat is said * to 
be abulling* 
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Bnllock, (1) to bellow. 

(2) To use loud-mouthed abuse. 

Bnllooking, imperious. 

BiillSy Buna, s. pL the cross-pieces 
of harrows in which the iron teeth 
are fixed and through which the 
slots (q. y.) pass. 

Bulls and cows, s. pL the flowers 
of the Arum maculatum. See 
Lords and Ladies, and Cows and 
Calves. 

Bnll-seg, a bull castrated after 
full maturity. 

Bull's eyes, s. pL a coarse round 
sweetmeat flaToured with pep- 
permint. 

Bully-ragging, blustering, foul, 
loud-mouthed abuse. ' He gey' 
him a strange bully-raggin' last 
Winterton stattis.' 

Bnnif y. to buzz. See quotation 
under Buzzard-clock, 

Bninble-footy a thick, clumsy, or 
misshapen foot. 

Bnmbles, s. pi. rushes, such as 
are used for chair-bottoms. 

Bnmbling, Bumming, the hum- 
ming of insects. 

Bumel-bee, Bumble-bee, a hum- 
ble-bee. * An old woman being 
asked what she thought of a 
certain somniferous preacher, re- 
plied sharply, ** What ! Parson ! 
Why, thoo mud as weel hey a 
hum*d'hea upoy a thistle-top." ' — 
Sir C. H. J. Anderson, Bart, 
Lincoln Focket-Ouide, 16 

Bun, pp. (1) about to go some- 
where or do something. *I*m 
hun for Brigg Stattus. ' * He 's bun 
to fetch th' ky off th* common.' 

(2) Bound. * He 's dead afore 
noo, I 'U be hun for it.' 

(3) Bound as a book. [1514] 
* one olde boke hun with ledder 
.... one lityll colet-boke hun 
wtt^-oute biu:de«.' — Louih Ch, 
Ace, i. 255. 

(4) The stalk of flax or hemp, 
or any long dry stalk that re- 
sembles them. 



Bunch, a bundle of laths. 

Bunch, y. (1) to kick sayagely 
with the boots. * He huncht his 
wife till I thowt newt else but 
he 'd ha' kill'd her.' [1647] * He 
actually saw him hunching an 
old man.' — Depositions from York' 
Castle, 10. 

(2) Used with reference to the 
blow a calf giyes with its head 
to the cow's udder to make the 
milk flow. * Cauyes bunch their 
mother's bags as soon as they 
can stan', wr out ony larnin'.' 

Bunch-clod, a clodhopper. 

Bundle, Bundle off, to dismiss 
with contumely, to remoye hur- 
riedly. * I bundled him oot o' th' 
hoose quick.' * He bundled him 
off there an then wi' out payin' 
him his wage.' 

Bun-feast, a feast where buns 
appear. * There was a bun-feast 
at i^utterwick Methodis' chappil 
an' th' mazes (q. y.) mad' th' 
place smell that strong Sarah 
nearly swoun'd away.' 

Bung up, V. to stop up. *Th' 
mowds hes buncfd th' suffs up in 
Nathan land.' 

Bunk, y. to run away, to make 
off. 

Buns, s. pi. See Bulls, 

Bunny, a child's name for a rab- 
bit See Bunt, 

Bunt, the tail of a rabbit 

Bunter, an old harlot; a pro- 
curess. 

* While hunters, attending the 

archbishop's door, 
Accosted each other with cheat, 

bitch and whore, 
I noted the drabs, and consider- 
ing the place 
Concluded 'twas plain that they 
wanted his grace.' 
A Collection of Epigrams, 1737, 
yol. ii. p. Ixxiii. 

Bunting, a term of endearment 
used to children. 
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Burgage, a street in Wintering- 
hiun. 

Bnrgess, one who holds his land 
by burgage tenure. The word 
is used at Oainsburgh to signify 
one who holds an ancient mes- 
suage of the manor of Guins- 
burgh and jxaj's a rent to the 
lord called burgh-rent. See 
Stark's Iliat. Oaitisb. 641. 

Burgreve, Burgrave, an officer 
attached to the manor of Oains- 
burgh. — Stark, Hist Gainabr, 
631. 

Barlyman, an officer of a manor- 
court, f Obsolete.) 'There be 
appointea foure hurley men for to 
see all paines (^at are made, to be 
kept.*— Sco«cr Afanor Boil, 1686. 

Bum, pp. bom. * He was a 
gentleman hum you see, an' that 
makes a sight o* difference.' 

Bum candles at both ends, to 

be very wasteful. 
Bum daylight, to light candles 
before dark. 

Bum his fingers, phr. to lose 
money. * He hurtit hia fingers 
bad wi' railway shares.' 

Burner, a man who bums bricks 
or lime. * To brickyard hands : 
wanted two steady men as hum- 
era*— Line, Chron, 4 Dec. 1874. 

Burning - glass, a lens. These 
instruments were commonly used 
for lighting pipes out of doors 
before the discovery of lucifer 
matches. 

Bnming-iron, a branding-iron. 

Bnming shame, phr. an exceed- 
ingly shameful action. 

Bnming the grass, mowing with 
a blunt scythe. 

Bnrr, (1) the halo round the 
moon. 

(2) The adhesive prickly calyx 
of the burdock. 

Buy-hole, a grave, a child's 
word. 



Bnrying, a funeraL ' There never 
was a huryivk that ony body 
knawd on o' th' north side o' 
Bodsworth chech afore Lizzie 
Ashton, but all th' grund 's fuU 
o' boans.' 

Bnrjring-towels, s. pi. towels 
used for carrying a coffin. 

Bush, two circles of iron lining 
the nave of the wheel of a cart 
or a waggon, within which the 
axle works. 

Bush, V. to stick branches of 
thorn in fields for the purpose of 
hindering poachers from netting 
partridges. 

Bush-harrow, a harrow made by 
fastening biishy thorns to a frame 
of wood. 

Bushel, one-fourth of a quarter 
of com, not one-eighth, as in 
most other parts of England. 
The atrike or half huahel repre- 
sents here and in some other 
parts of Lindsey the legal Imahd 
of eight pecks. The earliest 
mention I nave met with of this 
local measure is the following: 
The churchwardens of Kirton-in- 
lindsey farmed certain lands 
set apart for maintaining the 
churcn and its services. During 
the reign of Edward VI. — the 
precise year is not noted — they 
sold several parcels of 'Ijrane,' 
that is, line or flax-seed. The 
account they rendered to the 
parish is as follows : — * M«mor- 
an^um : thys ys ^ perrsellfa of 
lyane delyvfrd hereafter folow- 
yng. — It delyvcrd to master 
subdene yj qwartorys ix* viy* 

It. to thomos Bmythe 

of breee iij quartors iiig*. It, 
to wyfliam redar of )>e same j 
qtiartor xyi* .... It to f^e 
glover of barton a bowyssyll 
uij*.' — Kirion - in - Lindaey, Vh. 
Acda, 13. C£ Marshall's Prw. 
of Midland Countiea (B. D. a 
(iloss. B. 5). At Blandford, co. 
Dorset, in 1644 * the measure of 
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the huihdl .... is twenty-four 
quarts to the buaheU, six (marts 
to the peck.'--Symond's IHary 
{Camd. 8oc.), 127. 

Bilik, (1) a hush. There was in 
1672 a place in the Manor of 
Sootter called « GotUe Buake.' 

(2) A piece of wood, whale- 
hone, or steel, worn in the front 
part of a woman's stays for the 
purpose of keeping them straight. 

Buflk, y. to hasten, to hurry for- 
ward. *Noo busk thee sen off, 
an' doant stan' gawmin' there for 
a week.' * I uVd sarvant wi' 
her for a hit, hut she bmkt me 
ahoot while I couldn't hide it.' 

Bum, a kiss. 

Bntf, V. to kiss. 

Buft, pp. burst. 

Butcher, v. to slaughter animals 
as a butcher does. 

Bntt, a flounder, or any flat kind 
of fish. 

Bntter. * If you wish the butter 
to •* come " properly you must 
first get a pinch of salt, and drop 
some into the chum to drive the 
witch out; the rest must be 
thrown into the fire to bum the 
witch.'— i?o«<»/orrf, Sep. 6, 1875. 

Butterbomp, the common bit- 
tern ; Boiaurtu Stdlaris. A farm- 
house on the site of Thomholme 
priory, near the river Ancholme, 
IS dJled Butterbump Hall. Bit- 
terns were formerly common in 
the marshes around. The name 
of one of the Hamlets of Wil- 
loughby-in-the-Marsh is Butter- 
bumpy and * Mr Boulton, in the 
Zoologist for 1864 (p. 8960), 
writes that .... a particular 
bend of the river Hull, known 
as Eske, was formerly called 
Butterbump Hall from the boom- 
ing of these birds, that lived 
around it.' — Cordeaux, Birds of 
the Humber, 104. 

Butter down. Butter up, v. to 



flatter. 'He buttered her down 
so wi' talkin' to her about her 
bairns, that she lent him three 
hauf- croons an' her husband 
dikin' boots.' 

Buttered-eggs, s. pi. eggs beaten 
up with butter and cooked over 
the fire. 

Butterfingered, careless in hold- 
ing things, especially crockery. 
(In almost general use. ) * Thoo 's 
the butter finger' dest lass I ever 
seed, that's three plates an' a 
wine glass thoo 's prokken this 
very week, an' Frida' isn't here 
yet.' 

Butter-gob, a large front tooth. 

Butter-money, the money made 
of butter, inilk, eggs, &c., which 
is the perquisite of the farmer's 
wife. 

Butterscotch, a confection of 
butter and sugar, otherwise call- 
ed 'toffee.' It is said to have 
been first made at Doncaster by 
a Scotch woman, whence the 
name. 

Butterweek, Butterwick, on the 
Trent. 

Butt-hills, 8. pi. mounds which 
have been used for butts in 
archery. They are frequontlj 
barrows. Two bearing this 
name exist at Twigmoor, and 
one at West Halton. There was 
in the seventeenth century an 
enclosure at Bottesford called 
jBuW-close, and, until very re- 
cently, a grass field near Northorpe 
Hall went by the name of the 
Butdiff close. 

Buttons, s. pi. (1) small mush- 
rooms such as are used for pick- 
ling. 

(2) Small round cakes of gin- 
gerbread. 

Button up, V. to be silent. 

Buttrise [but-ris], a blacksmith's 
tool, used to pare horse's feet be- 
fore they are shod. 
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Bnzzard-clock, b riiid c>: lefiii : 
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liikiii** Tji j'lfa'i'^rt: as. *-t:h?>1"'T, 
Bruzii'i'T. licxV-T. sLsrifriiiir 
• Vj-wii." The TiliaE*" "well at 
Kortii Ktis-tT is caditii the Brt- 

By, jiasseJ T;iidrr?:.Ci->i • Mr Tai-e 
vikfr i-y Lrfr-i: tli* i:i'.'rLin". 

By, iJ^b Til*: •. 'He lives II 

By, a-Jv. W.k. *! ?Lall lie ?'.v 
a;r^iL i' :L' L'-oniLi'.' 

By, toi.j. !■} lUr- till;*:? iLai. ' I 'il 
hfiY it T*iaf\\\ '. 'J v<»u cv-nitr for it." 

By all mander o^ meani, \hi. 

by aJl xii*3aii«. * Bifui Ju^jJidrr o 
nn^nitu YOU muii &l»K."k. that fire 
out a lure ye ^j away, or th* stacks 
'uil be aiire/ 

By and by, pLr. aft«r a time, 

►hortly. * /ayri Ai'c ad^ro, De be 
h*^iT*i hy ojid hy agaiue/ — Ber- 
nai-d, T^tTict, G7. 'With that 
ri"j coiiueied mv selfe from them 
6y dt 6y weeping.' — 76i(f. WT. 

By-blow, a bastard. 

Bye-bill, a bill that is statute 
run, Anytlnng that is out of 
dat4:;. ' XLcre was an old woman 
who acted for twenty years as 
parihh clerk at Normanby by 
Hjjital. She was very well edu- 
cat^^l, but a papist at heart all 
the time. When she was d}'ing 
Hf>me of the neighbours wanted 
to read the Bible to her, but she 
said she would have nothing to 
do with it, it was naught but a 
" byr-bUi:* *— John Thorpe. 

Bygonafy s. pi. things past, more 
isNuocxallvpaat troubles. * Wliat 's 
th UMO o reapiu' up lygonts t th' 
owd man 's in his grave.* * The 



IntpoRft d her hnsbazi^B stipand. 
-^'ifedhont if lAf Engiuh Judget 
auritto th€ nmrpatum^ 30. 

By gv»od TigkU [nitsl, fitly, 
prnperiT. in juscioe. * Them two 
doae^ is mine hy good rtigkU^ bnt 
I ha'nt money to try it wi' hun.' 

By>liDii7t. See By-time, 

By-lane, Bye-lane, a private way, 
or a palish road« not a highway. 
' He nimc^ down a narrow fiy* 
lanu fenced from the open fielos 
cm each side by deep and wide 
ditties.* — Balf'Skiriavgh, iL 99. 

By-name, a nickname. 

By now. adv. by this time. 

By-patlu Bye-patb, a private 
fcH'Tway or bridle road, or, if a 
f lublic ' path, one that is little 

Ua«**d. 

* His modyr, Ion and on>er kyn, 
Went^* by a hy-pa^, to mete with 
hvm.' 
tannine: of Bnmne» Medita- 
/i"i»r.«, 1. 4S6. 

By-raw, in order; lit by the 
row. * He knaws th* names of 
all th* Kings of England fry raw' 

By-tak, a house or farm, taken of 
the tenant, not of the landlord. 

By that, at once, in an instant 
* I never seed such a doe as Bob 
is, when I took up th* noes rug 
he was on it agean by thaiJ 

By-time, time not included in 
the ordinary day's work. 'He 
could n't write when he was 
thirty year owd, but he tought 
his sen at hy-timfs,* 

By-wipe, (1) a bastard. 
(2) An indirect sarriamn. 

Cabbage. ' They 're bacon on one 
side an* cabbage o* the other,' said 
of exc€|^dingly fine cabhageSf Sep, 
1875. 

Cabbage, v. to steal 

Cable, a long narrow strip of 
ground. See Land, 
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Caeky htiinan dung. 

Cack, y. to dung. 

Oaeklingy pres. pt. gabbling. 
Tale-teUing commonly used of 
women. 

Oady (1) a low or vulgar person. 
(2^ Carrion. See Ket in Hal- 
liwell. 

Cad-eraw, a carrion crow ; Corvua 
eorcnt. 

Caddifly a narrow woollen binding. 
' They come to him by the gross ; 
inkles, caddises^ cambrics, lawns.' 
— Tfinfer** Tale, IV. iv. 207. C£ 
Henry Fourth, L ii. 4, 79. 

Oaddy, adj. hale, hearty. * Robert 
LodLWOod was the caddiest oud 
man I oyer knawed. When he 
was ower ninety IVe seen him 
huggin' two buckets o' watter at 
once u^ Yalthrup hill as nimle 
as a baim.' 

Cade, (1) a lamb reared by hand. 
Q2) A child which is babyish 
in its manners. 

Cadge, y. to do odd jobs. To 
liye by • catch-work.' 

Cadger, one who cadges. The 
term is often applied to men who 
do odd jobs as grooms, such as 
making up horses for fjEiirs. 

Cadging, pres. pt. going from 
house to house seeking work 

Caffle, y. (1) to prevaricate. ' Noo 
none o' your cafflin\ tell us all 
about it straight out.' 

(2) To entangle. * You 've caf- 
fled them cottons together shame- 
fuL' 

Cag-man, (1) old geese. 
(2) Unwholesome meat. 

Cailes, nine-pins. (Obsolescent.) 
See QuiUe in Cotgntve. 

Caino Hill, a place in Messing- 
ham, 1825. 

Caiitrnp, CaBtlethorpe,nearBrigg. 
* Cautrope, alias Oastlethorpe.' — 



Will of Nathaniel Fiennes, jun. 
1672. 

Cake (pronounced caak) [kai'h'k], 
^1) bread baked on the sole, not 
in a tin. *The women [near 
Burton Stather] are very lazy. 
. . . Mr Goulton's expression 
was ** they do nothing but bring 
children, and eat cake/* ' — Arth. 
Young, Line. Agric, 1799, 413. 

(2) A silly person, especially 
one fat and sluggish. 

(3) Something very bad to 
bear is called ' hard coJbe.' 

Cake-bread, bread of a fine qual- 
ity, made of flour such as cakes 
are made of. 

Caloie [kal-si], a causeway. (Ob- 
solescent) * CaUeySy &ey are 
common passage wayes upon the 
land, made of stone, sand or 
gravel, and they have the name, 
a calce the usual stone, it should 
seem, whereof most ccdseys have 
formerly been made.' — Instruc, 
for jury-men in the Commission 
of Sewers, 1664, p. 28. 

Calica, calico. 

Calkins, Cankina, s. pi. projec- 
tions on the hinder part of horse- 
shoes for the purpose of enabling 
the animals to hold their feet in 
frosty weather. 

Call, reason, occasion. 'If sup- 
posin' she hed hed a misfortun', 
ner faather hed no call to use th' 
lass e' that how.' 

Call, V. (1) to miscall a person, 
to call a person * out of his name,' 
that is, by a nickname, and hence, 
by an easy transition, to use foul, 
words, to abuse. ' No child in 
the Band of the Cross must use 
bad language or call any one.' 
jRtUes of the Epworth Band of the 
Cross. — Crowle Advertiser, 19 Dec. 
1874. * I 'm com'd to see. Squire, 
if I ca'nt hey some rem'dy ; . . . . 
caird me shameful yesterda' afore 
all th' folks as was comin' fra 
chappil.' 
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(2; To proclaim by the town 
crier. *It was caJtd on thrt© 
market days at Brigg, but never 
waa fun.' 

Call*d home, to be, to die. ' He 

was caird h<nne on th' fiixt o' 
XoTember.* 

Calling in Chnrch, publication 

of banns. 

Callis, V. to harden, or indurate. 
Applied to soil, sand, gravel, &c. 

Callif-tand, white scouring sand. 

Calomy, calomel. 

Cam, V. came. ' He cam at six 
o' clock i' th' momin'.' 

Camerill, or Camberill, the hock 

of an animal. 

Cameril stick, a somewhat curved 
piece of wood, with several 
notches in it at each end, used to 
put through the hamstiings of 
animals wnen dressed, and by 
which the carcase is suspended. 

Camp, (1) a tent; (2) an en- 
campment 'There used most- 
lins to be a camp o' Bozzils i' th' 
lane agean Shawn dyke/ 

Canch [kansh], a small, but un- 
certain quantity of imthreshed 
com, or straw. * ij Canchis off 
barly xxv*. . . . Canch Rie & 
Crushen Eye xiiij'.' — Kirton-in- 
Linfisey, Court Boll, 1519. 

Candied together, or Canded to- 
gether, pp. stuck together by 
rust, pressure, or other means. 
' She lost him one night in the 
groat frost upon our common, 
and there he was found in the 
morning canded in ice.' — Th. 
Killiprow, The Parson's JVtdding, 
Act 1. sc. 1. *I fun a lump o' 
8n<.'ol shells, what would ful a 
barrow, i' th' inside o' a holler 
osh tree, all candied together 
in a lump.' A labourer, who 
came upon a * find * of bronze 
cfilts near West Halton, said, 
' They was all candied together.' 



— Cf . • candied brook ; ' Tinum of 
Athens, IT. iiL 226. 

Candied-pill, candied lemon-peeL 

Candle. When there is a dead 
body in the house a candle ahonld 
always be burnt in the room, to 
keep away evil spiiita. Wax 
candles are much more efficacious 
for this purpose than those made 
of tallow. If, when a candle is 
burning beside a dead body, it 
fiedls out of the stick, it is a sign 
of another deatii within tne 
twelvemonth. 

Cange, t. (1) to waste, through 
sickness or declining health. 
' Poor thing ! she 11 not bide it a 
deal longer ; she *s canging away, 
poor bairn ; ' said of a child that 
had swallowed a halfpenny. 

(2) To decay, said of things 
without life. 

Canister, the head. (Quezy, 
modem slang.) 

Canker, (1) sb,, rb, rust 

(2) The hair-like gall on the 
wild rose. 

' The ca/<A:?r-blooms hsTe fall as 

deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the 

roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as 

wantonly 
When summer's breath their 
masked buds discloses.' 

Shakespere, Sonnet liv. 

^3) Inflammation in the ears of 
ammals. 

(4) A diseased place in the 
bark of a tree. 

(5) Caries of teeth or bones. 

Cankered, ill-tempered. ' He 's 
alus strange an cankered when 
times is bad.' 

'We had neuer such a cankerea 

carle 
Were neuer in our oompanie.' 

Percy Folio, i. 48. 

Cannon-month, part of a horse's 
bit ' A roimd long piece of 
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iron, oozudflting soinetimes of two 
pieoes that couple and bend in 
the middle .... so contriyed 
that they rise gradually towards 
the middle, and ascend towards 
the palate; to the end that the 
void space left underneath may 
giye some liberty to the tongue.' 
— 8pcrUmmC» Diet. 1875, sub voc. 

Canny, adj. knowing. 

Cant, part of a buttress wall or 
other building which is sloped 
off. 

Cant, ▼* (1) to set on edge. 

(2) To cut diagonally, to level, 
to slope. 

(3) To deceiYe by pious pre- 
tences, to impose upon. 

Canter, one who deceives by 
pious pretences. 

Canting, adj. (1) sloping, on a 
leveL 

(2) The fondling ways of a 
little child. 

Cant-window, a bay-window 
whose angles are bevelled off. 

Cap, Y. to surpass. 'Well, this 
eap$ alL' 

Cape, Capeing, the coping stones 
of a wall or other building. 

Cap in hand, phr. humbly. In 
me manner of an inferior asking 
a fiEtvour of a superior. * He 's 
alust cap in hand .... when 
he's there, but when his back's 
tond he calls him a liein nazzle, 
Hke th' rest o' folks.' *Dothhee 
fhinke .... that I will come to 
entreatehim cap in hand f ' — Ber- 
nard, Terence t 341. 

Capei, a. pL ears of com, and 
fragments of ears, broken off in 
threshing. [1641] *We make 
the miller sitte on his knees and 
rye it, that the dirte and dust 
may goe through, and the chaffe- 
eape$ and heads gather togeather 
on the top.' — Best, i^urcu Econ- 
amy in Yorkshire, 103. 

Cap-paper, a whity-brown, thin 



paper, such as milliners fold their 
wares in. 

Capper, (1) a very puzzling thing. 
(2) Something very superior. 

Capping-stones, s. pi. the coping 
stones of a wall or other build- 
ing. See Cape» 

Capping - sheayes, the hood- 
sheaves of a ' stook ' of com. 
Ten sheaves make a * stook ; ' 
when it is probable that rain 
will fall, two of these sheaves 
are taken and put at right angles 
upon the top, making a hood for 
the others. 

Cap-8oreed, the edging of a 
woman's cap, when the borders 
were worn full and broad, as 
they were about 1838. ' Maister 
Edward's setten xdj cap-screed 
afire, as I was huggin' him up 
to bed.' 

Captain, the chief person in a 
gang of labourers. 

Car, low unenclosed land, subject 
to be flooded. * Yt ys ordered 
that euery inhabytant of Scotter 
shall put ther gevse in the carre 
or else cljrppe ther wynges or 
pidl theym ygon payne of eu'ye 
nocke lii' iijj*.' — Scotter Court 
Roll^ 1556. There is a place 
called Besom car in the parish of 
Messingham, so named because 
ling for making besoms was cut 
there. Some low land in the 
parish of Gainsburgh is called 
Humble Car, and lands desig- 
nated car are to be found in Bed- 
bum, Appleby, Haxey, Hibbald- 
ston, Waddmgham, Atterby, 
Snitterby, Blyton, Morton, Win- 
terton, and other places along 
the Ancholme valley. 

Carakter, character. 'Consider, 
sir, a servant's bread depends 
upon his carackter,* — High life 
hdow-stairs. Act i. 

Carbot-hill, a place in Kirton-in- 

Lindsey in 1616. 
Care, a pretty. Said of any 
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person or thing which cansee 
much trouble or inoonrenience. 
'She's a pretty oatre; it taks 
two folks to hog her up an' 
doon stairs.' 

Car fir, ear oak, ear wood, tim- 
ber and roots of trees dug up in 
the oars and moors. See Car. 

Carf^ the incision made by a saw 
in cutting timber. Messingham. 
CL Ktrfe, Glosa B. 16. 

Cargrave, a manorial officer who 
had the custody of the cars. See 
Car. (Obsolete.) 

Cargraver, (1) a man who digs 
turvee in the cars (obsolescent) ; 
(2) an officer appointed to attend 
to the drains and cars or low 
lands. See Car. 

Carker, a place in the parish of 
Messingham. 

Car-water, water coloured by 
peat 

Carl-hemp, the male hemp. ' The 
male is called Chale Hemp, and 
winter Hemp : the female barren 
Hemp, and Summer Hemp.' — 
Gerarde, Herball, ed. 1636, 709. 
.Hemp was much cultiyated here 
imtil the end of the great war 
with France. The carl or male 
hemp was used for ropes, sack- 
cloth, and other coarse manu- 
factures; the fimble, or female 
hemp, was applied to making 
sheets and other domestic pur- 
poses. 

Carraway seed, used as the type 
of something quite worthless, be- 
cause it is so smalL * I would n't 
give a carraway-seed to heV it 
one way or tother.' 

Carriage, a vehicle for riding in, 
having springs and four wheels. 
A two-wheeled vehicle is never 
called a carriage. * You call that 
basket-work thing you ride about 
in a carriage, but it 's nowt o' th* 
sort, it *8 nobbut a gig, for there 's 
nobbut two wheels imder it.' 



Carrottj-poU, a nickname for a 
person with red hair. Carrett" 
heard is set down as a nickname 
in Symonds' Diary, 1645, p. 275. 

Carry on, v. (1) to flirt, to romp. 
' She 's a steady enif lass when 
th' misses is bv; but when her 
back's ton'd, she carries on bon- 
nily wi' th' chaps.' (2^ To use 
violent language. *He's still 
enif when his mother's by, but 
when her back 's ton'd he does 
carry on aboon a bit.' ' He car- 
ries on shameful when he 's i' 
drink.' 

Carry-tale, a tale-bearer. ' She 's 
the newsyest old oarry-(alf in all 
MessLDgmun.' 

' Some carry4ale, some please-man^ 

some aught zany, 
Some munu>le-news, some tren* 
cher-knight, some Dick.' 

Love s Labour^s Lost, v. 2« 

Cart, a cart is said to be too light 
on, when there is not sufficient 
weight forward to keep down 
the shafts. It is too heavy on, 
when the pressure on the snafts 
is too great. To ' get into the 
cart* is equivalent to getting 
into a bad temper. ' Na, noo, 
thu needn't get into th* cart, for I 
we'n't draw thee.' — Winterton, 
6 Aug. 1873. 

Cart-arse, Cart-tail, the hinder 
part of a cart. — Cf. Besf s Farm^ 
ing Book, p. 47. 

Cart-ears, s. pi. iron eyes at the 
end of the shafts, to which the 
traces of the fore^horses are 
attached. 

Carte-bote, the right of getting 
wood for the making and mend- 
ing of carts. (Obsolete.) 'Et 
carte-bote ibidem et non alibi an- 
nuatim expendendum.' — Lease 
of lands in Brumby, 1568. Cf. 
Mon. Ang, iiii. 209, i. 

Cartee, a lightly built cart having 
spring. * To be sold, by auction, 
by ^ John Thorpe . . . Wag- 
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gon, Carts, Cartee, Harrows, 
Flouglis, Machines, and a gen- 
eral assortment of Farming Im- 
plements/ — Oainsburgh NewSy 23 
March, 1867. 

Cart-gum, the hlack compound 
of tar and grease which exudes 
from the axle-trees of carts and 
waggons. * When I was a lad, I 
liVd sarvant wi' Dook on Motton 
Car, an' there was a chap wi* me 
who wanted strange an bad to 
hev whiskers graw; so I toU'd 
hiTn if he rubW his cheeks wi' 
carUgum ower neet he'd find *em 
grawin' i* th* momin*. Th' chap 
hed no more sense then to do 
what I tell'd him, an' he hed to 
scrub th* skin away afore th* 
cart-gum wod come off.' (Per- 
haps a corruption of cart-coom ; 
see Coom in Halliwell.) 

Cart-saddle, the saddle placed on 
the shaft-horse in a cart, carriage, 
or waggon. — Cf. P. Plowman, 
B. ii. 179. 

Carve, a measure of land. Pro- 
bably a camcate. (Obsolete.) 
In 1626 Vincent Codder of Scot- 
ter surrendered a * carue * of pas- 
ture to William Beck. — Sootier 
Court BoU. 

Case-hardened, adj. (1) hard on 

the outside only. * This bread 's 
nobut case-hardened, it 's not hairf 
fit i* th' inside.' 

(2) Obdurate, obstinate, incor- 
ri&;ible. ' He 's a real case-hard- 
en d thief. It 's not long sin' he 
stole an oven to sell to get drink 
wi'.' 

Casselty, adj. hap-hazard, chance. 
Casselty meat is the flesh of any- 
thing that dies by accident, such 
as * arounded mutton.' Casselty 
weather is weather that is uncer- 
tain, now wet and now sunshiny. 

Cassen, pp. (1) cast, warped. 
* That door 's cassen so, it doesn't 
fit th' standard.' 
(2) Orerthrown. 'There's a 



sheep cassen i' th' Fimblestangs.' 

Casson, a piece of cow-dung. * I 
reckon a hugly lass vn! a smart 
bonnet on to be just like a prim- 
rose in a cassonJ Cow-cassons 
untn the time of the inclosures 
supplied the poor with a great 

Sart of their fuel. They wore 
ried in the summer and stacked 
for winter use. Cf. Ralf Skir- 
laugh, ii. 104. 

Cast, (1) style, manner. *I 
knaw'd by th' cast o' his face he 
was liein'.' 

(2) A second swarm of bees 
from the parent hive. 

Cast, V. (1) A sheep or a cow is 
said to cast its lambs or calf 
when they bear them dead. Pick 
is the more common word, but 
cast is considered the refined 
term. 

(2) An animal is said to be 
cast when thrown down for the 
purpose of shoeing or any sur- 
gical operation. * The ammal is 
first cast or thrown, and his legs 
bound together.' — Treatise on 
Live Stock, 1810, 63. 

Cast-bys, s. pi. things thrown on 
one side as worthless. * These 
Ritualists are bringing in all 
sorts of old things which I thought 
had been cast - hys ever since 
Popery was done away with.' 

Castings, s. pi. (1) the curled 
lumps of earth cast up by worms. 

(2) The dung of birds. 

(3) The lumps of undigested 
matter which certain birds void 
from their mouths. 

Casting - tool, a wooden spade 
shod with iron, used by * bankers.' 

Cast-metal, cast-iron. 

Cast offs, 8. pi. things thrown on 
one side as worthless. 

Cast ont, V. to quarrel. ' They 
cast out wi' one another six year 
sin', an' hev never been near one 
another sin'.' 

4 
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Cast ower, v. (1) to meditate 
upon. * I Ve been castin* ower i' 
my head what you said iwer 
sin* I seed you laist.* 
(2) To become oyercast. 

Cast up, (1) to vomit. 

(2) To reckon up accounts. 

(3) To recriminate, to recall 
former quarrels, to remind of 
unpleasant things. * He cast 
things up at me that happen'd 
afore we was wed.' * But a cost- 
oopy that a did, 'boot Bessy Mar- 
ris's bam.' — Tennyson, Northern 
Farmer, 4. 

(4) To acknowledge a fault. 

Cast water, a person is said to 
ca$t another's water who pretends 
to discover diseases by the in- 
spection of urine. These impost- 
ors, of whom several yet exist, 
are called water-caatere, or water- 
doctors. 

Cat. If you have a cat given to 
you and you fear she will run 
away, butter her feet and she 
will remain with you. In mov- 
ing from one house to another, 
you should never take cats with 
you, it is unlucky. 

Cat, v. to vomit. 

Cat-blash, or Cat-lap, (1) weak, 
worthless drink. * You call this 
tea maybe, I call it sore cat-hlush ; 
why, it hesn't strength not to 
run oot o' th' spoot.' 
(2) Worthless talk. 

Catch, (1) a keel, a smaU river 
boat. [1643] *And after that 
tooke a Scottish barke, and a 
Dover barke, and a Pram or 
Hute and a Catch,^ — [Husband] 
Call, of Orders, Ordinances, and 
Declarations, ii. 261. 

(2) A latdi of a gate or door. 
£1610] • For .... a catch & a 
Binge for the west gate.' — Louth 
Church Ace. iii. 196. 

Catched^ pt. t. caught. 

' There was a noble lord in the list 
there did stand. 



Threw Devonshire a sword and ha 
catch^d it in his hand.' 

Lord Dalamere, 

*1 catched the fellow alone.' — 
Bernard, Terence, 404. 

Catchfly, the snapdragon. An- 
tirrhinum majus. 

Catdi hold on, to catch. 

Catchman, (1) the master of a 
'catch.' 

(2) A man who earns his livings 
by * catch-work.' See Cadger. 

Catch-water, a drain at the foot 
of a hill, for the purpose of catch- 
ing the water that comes from 
thence, and takine it directlyinta 
a main-drain, uius hindering 
it £rom flowing on the low land. 

Catch-work. A man is said to 
* be at catch-work,* when he does 
not work for any regular em- 
ployer, but catches a day's labour 
now from one master and now 
from another. 

Caterwaul, the cry of the female 
cat when she desires the male. 
' As little regarded as the cater^ 
wauling of a cat in a gutter.' — 
/vanAoe, chap. xviL < To a simi- 
lar cause the caterwauling of 
more than one species of this 
genus is to be regarded.' — Shel- 
ley, Peter Bell, iii. note. 

Cat-cradle, a game children play 
with their fingers and a pieoe of 
string. 

Cat-gallows, two forked sticks, 
stuck in the ground, and one 
laid across, to form a leaping- 
bar. So called also in Shrop^ 
shire. 

Cat-haw, the fruit of the haw- 
thorn. < It all be a mild winter 
ta' year, there 's so few cai^JMws 
for th' bods.' 

Cat-head, a kind of apple. 

Cat-ice, thin ice with no water 
imder it. 

Cat-jingles, Herpes Zoster, the 
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shingles, a disease -wiUi which 
^deny persons threaten children 
who are fond of nursing cats. 
The 83niiptoms are said to be 
large red spots which grow 
around the waist, one fresh one 
growing on each side eyery day. 
When uiey meet at the back the 
sufferer dies. 

CatkiiiB, 8. pL the pendulous 
male flowers of the hazel-nut, 
walnut, or willow. 

Cat-legged« adj. lanky; used of 
animals. 

Cat*s Aunt When a person talk- 
ing of another 8a3rs * she ' with- 
out haying mentioned her name, 
his hearer usually says, by way 
of reproof, ' She 's the cat*» aunt ; * 
f . 6. the word she might haye 
that significance. Common in 
London. 



I, s. pi. the heads of the 
great bulrush. 

Cattle-rake, the extent of pas- 
turage on a common or in an 
open field on which the stock of 
a certain parish were permitted 
to depasture themselyee. 

CattleSy 8. pL plural of cattle. 
(Obsolescent.) * Keep from bit- 
mg, treading underfoot or dam- 
age of beasts, horses or catties.* — 
X«a«e of Lands in Brumby ^ 1716. 

Canf, (1) a calf. 

(2) A breakage in a bank or 
wall. ' Tak heed, lads, there 's a 
cott/a comin'.' 

(3) The calf of the leg. 

(4) A cowardly or a silly fel- 
low. A gentleman was emarg- 
ing to a "Winterton lad on the 
yirtues of Spanish-juice. *Ah, 
then, ye *11 hey been to th* mines 
where they get it I ' the boy ex- 
claimed ; whereupon the mother 
broke in with, *A gr^at cat//, 
does he think 'at they dig it oot 
o' th' grund, saame as uiey do 
sugarP' 

Cauf-heart, a coward. 



Canf-liek, hair on the head that 
will not lie in the direction in 
which it is brushed. 

Cank, a blow. 'If ta doesn't 
slot off, I '11 fetch ye a cauk on 
th' side o' th' h^&d/ 

Canker, anything yery big, espe- 
cially a heayy blow or a great 
lie. *Well, Charlie, that^s a 
cauker an' no mistake. Why, 
there was twenty folks heard 
you say it in that yery board- 
room, an' now you go for to 
deny it' 

Caukins, s. pi. the heels of horses' 
shoes. These are only used for 
the purpose of enabling the 
animals to hold their feet on the 
payements of streets and on 
highways in slippery weather. 
See Calkins. The * iron rims 
placed on the under side of clogs ' 
are called cookers in Lancashire. 
— Morris, Furnese Gloss. 15. 

Caul, (1) a thin membrane which 
is said to be found encompassing 
the heads of some infants at 
birth. It is belieyed to be a 
charm against shipwreck. Cf. 
Palmer,Pcr/ua<. Yarmouth, i. 163. 

(2) lie thin fatty membrane 
to which the intestmes of a pig 
are attached. 

(3) Perhaps a staithe. (Obso- 
lete. ) * Thomas Abbot of Stock- 
with shall make one caule against 
his banks lying in the forsaid 
Goule.' — Inquisition of Sewers, 
1683, p. 6. 

Cauliflower, a little fungus-like 
knot on the top of the wick of a 
candle, which enlarges, becoming 
first red, and then black. Ci. 
OeorgicOy i. 392. 

Caulk [kaulk], chalk. ' The ma- 
terials are a mixture of brick, 

freestone, and couk The 

internal walls, for the most part, 
soft couk, foimd in the neigh- 
bourhood.' — Will. Fowler, Dis- 
crip, of Thornton Coll., 1824. 
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Cansey, (1) a footpath, especially 
when made of flag-stonos or 
paved with cohblos. [1G59] *For 
paving the causey in the church- 
yf\.T6.:— Louth Ch. Ace, iv. 286. 
(2) A highway over boggy land 
that has been made by raising a 
bank above the level of the water 
in flood time. ^ That no manner 
of person nor persons shall grave 
near any cawsey by xx" fott of 
eyther syde in payne of vj' viij*/ 
— Bottesford Manor Roily 1578. 
In 1582 Thomas Dawbor sur- 
rendered a piece of laud called 
* Cawsye furlong' within the 
manor of Scottor to Nicholas 
Hickes. — Scotter Court Roily sub 
ann, * Brumby causey & the 
dikes on either side of them 
shall be sufficiently scowred & 
cleansed.' * There is one causey 
or highway within the Lordship 
of Coulby .... defective.' — 
Inquisition of Sewers, 1583, pp. 
11, 15. [1643] * There was a stone 
Causey thorow a Bogg, where 
but two horses could march in 
front, where the Rebels had cast 
up a Ditch on each side of the 
Causey.^ — Rushworth, Hist. Coll, 
Part 111., vol. ii. p. 509. 

* Look, look, on the cansey yonder 

Rides the Moorish King away.' 

Rodd, Spanish Ballads, ii. 325. 

See Calcic, 

Causey, v. to pave. 'We mnn 
hev' our court-yard causied, it 
clicks up so i' a rainy time there 's 
no gettm' in and out' * These 
London kirkyards are causeyed 
with through stanes, panged 
hard and fast thegither. — i'or- 
tunes of Nigel, chap. iii. 

Cauve, V. to slip down as earth 
does in a cuttmg or in a bank 
undermined by water. * He was 
sitting cleaving stones, when the 
rock calved in upon him.' — John 
Wesley, quoted in Notes and 
Queries, iv. S. xii. 166. 

Cave in, y. (I) to yield, submit. 



(2) To break in. 

Cavendish bog. A bog near 
Qainsbur^h, so called because 
Col. Charles Cavendish was kill- 
ed there after the battle in July 
1643. 

Caving. See Kaving, 

Caving-rake, a rake used for 
separating the long bits of straw 
fix)m com before dressing. — Cf. 
Best's Rural Economy in Yarks,, 
121. 

Caving-riddle, a riddle used after 
threshing for separating the com 
from the bits of short straw 
which have come down the ma- 
chine with it. 

Caving np, sweeping np the bam 
floor and throwing the com into 
a heap, preparatory to * dressing.' 

Cavings, b. pi. refuse bits of 
straw and dirt mixed with small 
com, after threshing. 

Cawassing abont, wandering 
about ; said of sickly people who 
ought to be in bed. 

Caw, power of breathing. * He 
runned so fast up th' hill he'd 
lost his caw afore he got to th* 
top.' * I '11 mak you caw for it ; ' 
t. e. * m knock the wind out of 
you.' 

Cess, (1 ) an assessment, a local tax. 

(2) A space of ground lying 
between a di-ain or river and the 
foot of its bank. * The occupiers 
of the land adjoining the cesde9 
of the Navigation .... are 
authorized to discharge all per- 
sons trespassing thereon.' — An- 
cholme Navigation Notice, 6 Oct. 
1874. 

(3) The foreshore of a drain 
or river. 

Cess-getherer, one who gathers a 
local tax. * John Lockwood, th' 
cesS'getherer*8 been for th* Court 
o' Sewers rate.' 

Chaffer [chaf-ur], a brown-colour- 
ed beetle. 
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(2) To Lntercliimge iiritetmg 
Temarks, ehort of a serious 
quaireL 
Chalk, V. to mark on a board 
vith chalk the aumber of pints 
of beer a peraoa is in debt to a 
publican. ' Benny llason'sbeen 
to th' Gouden Cup an' bed two 
Quarts o' alo chalked down to 

■Thence to Daintree with my jewel 
Famous for a noble duel 
"Where I drank, and took my 



In a taphouse with my woman : 
While I had it there I paid it 
Tin. longehaiktng broke my credit.' 
Drunken Bamabi/, ed. 1803, p. 6. 

Chalk-BCrawl, the chalk marks 
made in the above kind of 
reckoning. 

Chftllcoige, V. (1) to claim. 

"Therfor tille belle now wille I go. 
To ehalange that is myne.' 

Tounielry MyOerif*, 244. 
(2) To recognize. ' I hadn't 
seen *!■"< for ower ten year, but 
I challenged him at once.' 

Clumbered, a4j- & house is said 
to be thambertd, when it has a 
second etory. ' Within it stood 
a great copper, juflt under the 
thatch, the room not being 
chamhtred.' — Ace. how Mr Scad- 
in^t Houtt at Sandtn/t happened 
to be burnt, 1697. 

Chunp, appetite. 'Tou're off 
your thump to-day. What "s 
matter wi' ye P ' 

Champ, T. to chew. 

Chance. If a mare has a foal 
without ita being known that she 
has had intercouTse_with a atal- 
Uon, the offspring "is commonly 
named Chance. 

Chanoh [chaancb], chance, risk. 

Chaneh, t. to risk. ' I 'U dianch 



it once more, though there's no 
sayin' what may happen.' 

Chanoh - bairn, Chanoh - begot, 

Chancbling, a bastard. 

'^^^^nged, pp. (I) turned sour, or 
rancid, decomposing. ' That 
milk's chiinged; fling it into th' 
Bwill-tub.' ' Ho was a strange 
handsome corpse, an' didn't cAanjfe 
a bit afore the buryin'.' 

(2) When a child uHually good- 
tcmporod becomes suddenly and 
unaccountably irritable, it ia 
common to say, ' BIobh th' bairn, 
he must ha' been changed,' Allu- 
sion is here made to the old 
superstition of changelings. 

Chaimel, a kennel ; an open 

Channel-bone, the collar-bone. 
Chap, (1) a follow. The servnut- 
. chapi are a farmer's unmarried 
yearly servants. When a man 
takes a wife, he ceases to be a 
chap, even if he continues ' to 
let his sen by th' year.' 

(2) The acknowledged lover of 
a maid-servant. ' Our 'Liza 'a 
gotten a chap agean.' 

(3) Impeitinence. ' Noo then, 
none o' thy chap.' 

(4) The jaw, more particularly 
thejawofapig. ' Pig's cAn^'r"^ 



Chap, V. to retort- impertinently, 
or anerily. ' He chapp'd ageau 
when I scowded him. 

Chap a halter is to tie a knot 
on the eord of a halter to hinder 
it from twitching. 

Chappy, adj. impertinent. He's 
as chappy as Lord Yarb'r's nine- 
teen t sfaiblo-lod.' 

Chapter-figures, e. pi. the Roman 
numerals; so called because they 
are used fornumbering the chap- 
tcra in tho authorized version of 
Holy Scripture. 

Chare, Char, v. to do odd Jobs 
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about a house. The word ia 
only used in relation to women's 
work. 

Chaxeing rchair*ing], performing 
the work of a charewoman. 
* She 's a lone woman, an' gets 
her livin* by charein\* * His 
mother . . , . being very poor, 
frequently went out chareing,* — 
Waldron's Isle of Man^ quoted 
in Scott^s Border Min., Ed. 1861, 
ii. 321, 

Chares, s. pi, odd jobs about a 
house. * We don*t keep no sarv- 
ant, but I send out now and then 
for Sally Knox to come and do 
bits of cliares.* 

* I have noay time now up the town 

to nmne, 
There is odd charrs for me to deau 
at hame.' 
Praise of Yorkshire ale, 1697, 
quoted in Stemberg*s Dialect of 
Northamptoiish. p. 18. 

Charwoman, Charewoman, a 

woman who assists at odd times 
in household work but is not 
a regular servant. * From the 
clergy - women of Windholme 
down to the charwomen ^ the ques- 
ti(m was discussed.' — Mrs Oli- 
phant, Agnes, i. 10. 

Chark, v. to line a well with 
stones or bricks. * Saint John 
well is all chark'd "^i' gravil 
stones.' 

Charking, the lining of a well. 

Charking-bricks, s. pi. curved 
bricks made for lining wells. 

Charmber [chaamb-ur], a cham- 
ber. An upper room in a house 
or out-building. 

Charmber-lee, human urine. It 
is fro(iuontly kept in a vat for a 
considerable time to be mixed 
with lime as a * dressing* for 
seed wheat. It was formerly in 
constant use for washing coarse 
clothes, and also as a drink for 
liorscH, * to make them look well 
in their skins.' 



Charmed, pp. eaten by rate or 
mice. 'If ye don't get them 
oats seU'd, ui' mice *SS1 charm 
'em all away.' 

Charmings, s, pL the husks of 
malt or com. 

Chame moor, lands in Bramby 
and Ashby. — Will of Jolm 
Clarke, 1647, 

Chastise, y, to scold, not to beat 
*I chastised him well, but I 
never touched Ynm^^-— Evidence 
he/ore Justices, 

Ohats, s, pL (1) small, or diseased 
potatoes, unfit for market. 

(2) ChcUs is sometimes, by a 
figure of si)eech, applied to per- 
sons whom the sp^siker thmks 
mean or worthless. A Trent- 
side fetrmer said to the editor at 
the time of the last ^neral 
election, *I reckon, sqmre, we 
shan't hev no votin' to do in our 
part, but it 's matterless one way 
or th' other, for all th' market 
stuff 'all go for Mr Winn and Sir 
John ; there 11 nobut be th' cJtaU 
left for th' tother chap.' 

(3) Fircones. 

(4) An exclamation used to 
drive away cats. 

Chander, a chaldron, 4 quarters 
of grain ; or 1^ tons of coal. 

Chavle [chavl], v. to chew badly. 
* That herse chavles strangely, he 
wants his teeth filin'.' 

Chaw, V. to chew, to masticate. 
Chcan [chee'h'n], a chain. 

Chean-harrow, a harrow which 
has no wood about it, but is 
made entirely of iron chain- 
work. 

Cheatery, cheating. 'He calls 
it business ; I call it reight doon 
cheatery,' 

Chech, (1) a church; (2) the 
church service. * We 've chech 
twice a day on Sunda's an' once 
i* th' week besides.' * Father's 
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fcU'd ont wi' tK' parson about a 
pew, W we 'ts ehieh at home.' 

Cheeh-gBrUi, a cliuichyard. 

Cheell-iiiautflT, a churchwarden. 
'Thomas Bland & Thoiiui« Bum- 
by the cherrh-matlra of Kirton 
^rke the jer of my lord m' vo 
and lix.' — Kirttm - in - Lindtey, 
Ch. Aee. ' Bob went to Pattrin'- 
ton i' Terkshier, an' they made 
him diech-taaittfr.' 

CttAeh-wanieT, Cheoli-wardiier, 
(1) a chnrchwarden. 
(2) A long olay pipe. 

Cke^ a flaw. 'That wood's 
full o' deck* ; it 11 niTVer do to 
make fiirk-BhaftB oa.' 

ChMk-oheek, interj. words used 
to call pigs to oome to you, as 
ehoo-cltou and fuugh-lmigk are to 
drive them away. 

Chsoken, s. pL small stones, peb- 
bles. 

{3LMk, T. to accuse. ' I eheth'd 
him wi' it, an' he couldn't say a 

Cheek-by-joiri, aide by side. 

CbMpi the cry of a young bird. 

Clioew, a kind of cement was 
formerly made by putting ale 
and cheese into couuuon mortar. 
' 2 quarts of ale A 2 pound A a 
half of cheese' were used for 
this purpose in Louth Church in 
1714.— C'A. ActU. IT. 887. The 
practice, if now obsolete, has 
only become so very'recentjy. 

Glieeie-briff , _^ the frame which 
supporto the cheeee-mould when 
the dieeee is being made. 

Cheese-calCM, s. pi. the seeds of 
the common mulow. 

Cheeie-fftt, Ckeese-vat, the 
mould in which cheeses are 

Cheete-lop, the dried stomach of 
a calf used for curdling milV for 



Cheeu-raok, a frame on which 
cheeses are put to dry. 

Chelp, Chelt, saucy or imperti- 
nent speech. ' Ho'd thee noise, 
and let's her none o' thee chelp.' 

Cheltared, pp. congealed, clotted. 
' All hia head an' neck waa ooTer'd 
wi' ehdtered Wood-' 

Chen [chen], a chtim. 

Chen, V. to chum. 

Chen-milk, butter-milk. 

Cherry-OTopper, the jay. Oar- 
rtUu» Qlandaritti. 

Cheifkt, a cheose-fat ; q. t, 

Ch«slop, chebse-lop ; q. v. 

Clieu, a tier. ' I 've been tell'd 



trays, tJieiM aboon cheti, like 
Cheney in a cupboard.' — Battta- 
ford, 4 July. 1875. 

Chew, V. to ruminato, to medi- 
tate upon. ' I 've gen him sum- 
muts to cAtw as 'all last li'm all 
his life.' 

Chiok-chiok, inteij. a call for 
poultry. 

Chicken-oom, inferior com, such 
as is given to chickens. The 
' tailings ' or ' hinderends.' 

Chloken-rawed, adj. Barley is 
said to be chicien-rawtd whqn it 
is cut too soon, and the grains 
retain a brown atripo upon tbom, 
which they lose when fully ripe. 

Chickea-veed, chick-weed. 

Chiere [cheev], v. to achieve 

Child. The seventh child in a 
family, whether a boy or a mrl, 
if no child of the other sex has 
intorveued, is sure to turn out 

Childbed, the womb. 
Childer, s. pi. children. 
Childermu, the feast of the 

Holy Innocents. 
Chilli T. to make warm ; said of 
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water given to horses. * I never 
give our bosses cold watter ; I 
always chill it/ 

Chimley [chimli], chimney. 

Ghimley-bawk, an iron bar fixed 
across the chimney on which the 
reckin-hookrf are hung. 

CMmley-breast, the front of the 
chimney over the fire-place. 

Chimley- cheek, the side of the 
chimney-piece. 

Ghimley-money, CMmley-rent, 

Smoke and reek. A pa^nnent 
.made in some paiishes to the 
rector or vic^ir, and in others to 
the Lord of the Manor, by all 
persons who had chimneys. It 
18 almost obsolete, but has been 
paid to the 'vicai-s of Kii-ton-in- 
liindsey and Messingham \\'ithin 
himian momorj', and at North 
Kelsey still more recently. * I 
reckon nothing for my o\^'ne 
labour onidchimnct/ money y which 
I hope you will allow.' — Kirtoii' 
tn-Lindsey Ch. Ace. 1G71. Cf. 
North's Chron. of St Martinis, 
LviceMcry 143. 

Chinch, bhick mingled with vari- 
ous shades of j-ellow and brown. 

Chinch-cat, a cat of mingled 
colours, l)laok, yellow, and brown, 
^Vhen white is mixed with these 
the cat is called a tortoLse-sheU 
cat. 

Chin-cough, hooping-cough. 

Chip, V. (1) to quarrel. *Thoy 
chipped about the election for 
coroner, and hov never spok to 
one another sin'.' 

(2) To crack, as the hands and 
lips do, from cold ; or as an qq^ 
does when the bird is about to 
come forth. 

Chirp« (1) to cry as ayounghiixl. 
(2) To argue saucily with a 
sui)erior, to answer impertinent- 
ly. See Chtpp. 

Chiscake, cheesecako, 



ChiBsells, the coarsest kind of flour. 

CMslock, the lower portion of 
the gullet. 

CMst, a chest. *That carv*d 
chist e' Bottsworth chech used 
to be owd William Stocks* meal 
ark.* * This is Esther IIobsoD 
chist 1637 * is inscribed on a 
linen-chest at Bottesford Manor. 

* Wan it was gouen, ne micte men 

findo 
So mikel men micte him in winde, 
Of his in arke, ne in chisieJ 

Havelok, 222. 

Chit, a pert female child, 

CMtter, V. (1) to gabble. 'I 
can't 'bide to go near th' hoose ; 
she *s alujst a ckitterin\* 

(2) To chatter, as the teeth do, 
from cold or weakness. 

(3) Also used in describing 
any shrill vibration, as of church- 
windows when the organ plays. 

Chitterlings, s. pi. the small in* 
testines of animals. Cf, Surt^es 
Soc.y vol. ix. p. 57. 

Chitty-faced, baby-faced. 

Chitty prat, a small breed of 
fowls. 

Choak [choa-h*k], the core of an 
apple or an ai*tichoke. 

Choak-band, a thong of leather 
by which a bridle is fastened 
around the jaws of a horse. 

Choak-fnll. quite full. *Th' 
ceestern's choak-full o* watter.' 
A person is said to be chikik-fuU 
when he cannot possibly eat any 
more. 

Chock, Chog, a small log or block 
of wood. Also a block or stone 
used to chock or scotch the wheel 
of a cart or waggon. 

Chock, V. the act of stopping a 
wheel by putting a piece of wood 
or a stone under it. 

Chollns, (1) hai-sh, stem. 

(2) Strong clay land is de- 
scribed as cholhis land. 
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Choo-Choo, interj. a word used 
to drive away pigs. 

Chop, V. (1) to change. 'He's 
aluB choppin* an* changin' about, 
niwer easy nowhere.* * Th* 
wind *8 chopped round to th' nor- 
east' [1641] * Sheep that once 
sette a tainte for wante of due 
fotheringe in winter-time .... 
are wasters ever after such a 
choppe,' — ^Best, JRural Economy 
in Yorks, 94. 

(2) To exchange. * He chopped 
his grey mare away at Scottor 
Shaw for a blind boss.* 

(3) The hands and face are 
said to be chopped when the skin 
is cracked by cold. See Chip, 

Chopping boy, a very fine or 
h^thy male child. * Chopping- 
boy, quod dicimus de puero 
CTandiusculo & pro a)tate ro- 
Dusto.* — BkintxeTi sub vac. 

Choppy, hay, oats in the straw, 
or clover, cut into short lengths 
for cattle food. 

Chop-straw, one fond of arguing. 

Ohonl-band, jowl-band, the strap 
of the bridle which goes under 
the jaw. 

Chousel, V. to masticate. 

Chow, V. to chew. 

Chris-cross, the signature of a 
person who cannot write. 

Chrishten, Christian, ( 1 ) a human 

beine^, as distinguished from one 
of the lower animals. Not a 
follower of our Lord, as distin- 
guished from the adherents of 
other religions. * All Christ' ans 
hes souls to be saved, whether 
they be white or black, and 
whether they says their prayers 
to God Almighty as Protestants 
do, or to idols, stoans, an' oud 
rags as Papists, Heathens, and 
Mahomefs men do.' — Missionary 
sermon by a local preacher, de- 
livered in Messingham Wesley an 



Chapel J circa 1842. A teetotal 
advocate said to the editor a 
short time ago, * Brutes as we 
call *em hes more sense then 
ChrxsVans, they won't so much 
as look at alcool if you put it 
under their very noses.' * Our 
dog 's as much sense as a Chris- 
fatif he knaws when it 's Sunda* 
as well as I do.' * Lack-a-day, 
sir, it was only the cat ; they 
sometimes sneeze for aU the 
world like a Christian,' — High 
life beloiv-stairs, Act ii. 

r{2) Hum£ui ordure, as distin- 
hed from that of dogs, cattle, 
* Thou stinks sorely, thou 
must ha' trod i' some Chrishten,* 

Christen, v. to give a nick-name. 
*His name was .... but wo 
christened him Hell-Fire Dick up 
account on his darin'.' 

Christmas, evergreens used for 
Christmas decorations. 

Christmas Day. Persons born on 
Christmas Day will be able to see 
spirits. 

Christmas Eve. There was for- 
merly a general custom, which I 
believe is still by no moans ex- 
tinct, of giving ail animals better 
food on this day than that to 
which they were commonly ac- 
customed. It is believed that at 
midnight on Christmas Eve all 
dumb animals kneel in reverenco 
for the birth of our Lord. Many 
persons have assured me they 
nave watched and soon tho oxen 
in the * crew yard * do this. 

Christmasing, going begging at 
Christmas tide. 

Christ-tide, Christmas (obsolete). 
* Gathered at Christide 1627 xiij*. 
b^' — Kirton-in-Lindsey Ch. Ace, 

Chuck, (1) a throw. 

(2) A child's name for a hen. 

Chuck, v. to pitch, to throw. 

Chuck-chuck, interj. the call for 
poultr}'. 
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Chnek-hole, Chuck-penny, a 

^me played by boys. A circle 
IS mar&ea on the ground in tlie 
centre of which is a small hole. 
Each person in the game throws 
a coin at this hole. He whose 
penny hits the hole, and remains 
thorom (or in case none hit the 
hole, he whose ^nny remains 
nearest to it), wins the game. 
If all the pennies roll outside 
the ring it is a * dead heat,' and 
each boy reclaims his penny. 

Chuekle-head, a large-headed, 
weak-minded person. 

Clmok-stones, stones used by 
children in playing a game. 

Chuck up, V. (1) to break a con- 
tract. ' lie let his son at Ketton 
Stiittis for fourteen pound wage, 
but chtickt up, «n(l hes gotten 
sixteen now.' * If I don't find 
things roight when I get there, 
I shall chuck uj),' 
(2) To vomit. 

Chunk, a lump. * I can do very 
well wi' a bit o' bacon and a 
chunk o' bivad.' * If a man or a 
woman dare to stand before you, 
blow thorn to hoU with a chunk 
of cold lead.' — Speech of General 
At(*hifeMm in Gladstone's Kansas, 
1837, 31. 

Chunter, (1) to murmur, or 
grumble in a discontented or ill- 
tomperod maimer; (2) to mutter. 

Church, pron. cliech [chechl. 
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' They bury them as kills their 
sons wi' hard work o' th* no'th 
side o* th' cAe'cA,' This sa^dng 
lias rt^foronce to the supersti- 
tion ])rovalont in many parishes 
against burial on the north side 
of the church-yard. Cf. Stock- 
dale's Annals of Cartmcl, 109. 
See Chech, 

Church clock. If the church clock 
ntrikoH during the time a hymn 
iri being sung in church, some one 
will die before the next Sunday. 

Church-headlands, a. pi. There 



were in tiie pariah of Kuton-in- 
Lindsey cerUin lands in the o]Ma 
field so called, the csmp of which 
was sold yearly lor the benefit 
of the church. ' Churehhead- 
lands sold by the consent of the 
whole parisn to George Kent; 
price ii\)".' — Ch, Ace 1590. 

Chum - dash, Chuzn - worki, 

the machinery in the interior of 
a chum, by which the cxeam is 
kept in motion. 

Chum-milk, buttennilk. 

Clacker. See Clapper. 

Clag, v. to muddy. ' Thu pet- 
ticoats is clagaed all ower, lass. 
Where hes ta been P ' 

Clags, (1) dirt sticking to any 
one after walking in mud. 

(2) DirW wool cut from sheep. 
[1641] 'They [the sheep] are 
then to be looked att immediately 
and forthwith to be dressed and 
have theire clagges dopped from 
them.' — Best, Mural Economy in 
Yorks, 11. 

Clag-tail, a girl whose garments 
are bespattered with mud. A 
magpie at Winterton used to 
call out * Clag-tail ! * to every 
woman it saw. 

Clam, adj. (l)cold,damp. 'Thoo's 
strange an' clann, thu feels like a 
curpse.' 
(2) Tenacious, sticky adherent 

* The muck 's that dam it w^ant 
slip ofif'n th' sluff when ye dig 

Iv. 

Clam, V. (1) to snatch hold of. 

* He clammed howd on her or 
she 'd hey tippled into th' warpin' 
drean.' 

(2) To stick; to adhere as 
sheets of wet paper do to eadi 
other. 

Curly-flower, (1) a cauliflower. 
(2) A Httle clot of hot wick in 
a candle, called also shroud and 
tuinding-sheet. 

Clammed, pp. parched with thirst. 
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dammoXf clamour. 

ClaBLonrsome, adj. damorous. 

Clamp, (1) a pile of bricks or 
limestone for burning. A heap 
of rubbish for burning. 

(2) A piece of iron used to 
repair broken flag-stones, or 
strengthen old buildLngs. 

damp, y. to tread heavily. 

Clams, & pL (1) the nippers that 
shoCTEiakers and saddlers put be- 
tween their knees. 

(2) Iron braces for binding 
together stone- work, 'ij soud- 
yngirenes, j par de dames et j 
par de tangee, precii 4*.' — Fcibr^ 
Bolls of York Minster, 19. 

Clan, a considerable number of 
l^ersons boimd by some common 
tie. 'Ep'uth was full to-day; 
there was th' whole dan o* tne 
Foresters there.' 

Clap, (1) a blow with the open 
hand. 

(2) Silly talk. « Stint the cZop, 
thou 'd tire a toad to dead.' 

(3) ' At one dap,* at one time, 
all on a sudden, together. * They 
all com at one dap,* 

Clap, Y. (1) to strike with the 
open haim. 

' And si)>e dapte him on \>e crune.' 

Havdok, 1814. 

(2) To put, to place, as * Clap 
th' kettle on.' 

(3) To slam. *I niwer seed 
onybody so bad for dappin doors 
as Ted IS.' 

(4) To pat. * You 've trodden 
on Crab ; go dcCp him.' 

Clap-door, a fall-door, such as is 
used to ^in access to a lofb or 
cellar. ly ot a half-door, as in 
Northamptonshire. See Baker's 
Norihamp, Gloss. L 121. 

Clap eyes on, phr. to see. ' Th' 
fost time I iwer dapt eyes on 
him was at Nothrup Station.' 

Clap-g^te, a gate set across a 



foot-path which hits against two 
posts. A gate of this kind hinders 
cattle from strayine, but is easily 
opened by human beings. Fre- 
quently called * kissing-gate.' 

Clap bond on, to seize, to snatch. 
* Th' policeman dap*t howd on 
him just as he was gettin' upo' th' 
New Holland boat.' 

Clapper, (1) an instrument used 
by boys to frighten birds. Two 
or three thin pieces of board are 
united loosely by a leather strap. 
These are attached to a handle, 
and when it is shaken a loud 
noise is produced. 

(2^ The fan of a winnowmg 
macnine. 

Clapperclaw, y. to attack with 
the flnger-nails. 

Clap-past, the post against which 
a gate claps in shutting. The 
opposite one is called the ' hing- 
post,' q, Y. 

Clapt eyes on, saw^ looked upon. 
'Eleanor was th' handsomest 
woman I ever dxtpt eyes on; 1 
don't care who th' tother is.' 

Clart, (1) sticky dirt. 

Silly or exaggerated talk. 
Flattery. 

Clarting, pres. pt. idling about, 
clattering. * I wish he 'd stay 
away, he comes dartin* here 
every day as there is.' 

Clarty, adj. dirty, sticky. 

Clash, V. to quarrel. 

Clat, (1) a tell-tale. 

'2J Anything dirty or sticky. 
3) Useless fidget. 
a\ Spoon-meat 
5} Eidiculous or exaggerated 
' Does he think I 'd listen 
to such dat as that ? ' 
(6) Flattery. See Clart 

Clat, V. to bedaub. * That 
bairn 11 dat hersen all ower vd* 
that treacle.' 

Clattittg, (1) tale-bearing. 
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(2) Bunuing in and out of 
doors. 

(3) Making litter or dirt in a 
house. 

Clatty, adj. dirty. *\Vhat art 
ta* comin into th' hoose wi* them 
clatty boots for ? ' See Clarty, 

Clanm, v. (1) to paw about with 
the hands. * Theo bairns is strange 
an' fond o' *Liza, they're alust 
da H m tu * aboot her.* 

(2) To touch with dirty or 
sticky lingers. * Nelly 's claum^d 
my l)0()k all ower wi' her treacly 
hands.' 

Glauming, sticky, dirty, said of 
roads. * 1 want it to dry a bit 
at'oro I go, it*8 so chiumiu un- 
(Ifrloot.' 

Claw, V. to scratch. * Th' cat 's 
clatrd side o' my Sunda* silk 
goun all owc^-.' 

Clay-lane, an uustoncd parish 

road. When a road of this kind 
has gi'asH on the sido, it is called 
a ynrn-iafie ; when its surface is 
strong clay and there is little or 
no grass at the sides, it is called 
a clay -I a lie. Thc^re are two clay- 
laurs in Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Clays, The, strong clay-land. 

Claytail, a dirty girl, a * draggle- 
tail.' See Chuj-taiL 

Clean, adj. (1) A woman, after 
she has hww churched, is said to 
be clvau ; before that time it is 
held, among old-fashioned people, 
that it is sinful for her to go out 
of doors beyond the eaves-drop- 
ping. 

(2) Among Roman Catholics, 
a pi»rson is suitl to be chan who 
has just bt^on to confession. 

(IJ) Land is said to be chan 
when there an^ few weeds in it. 
"Wheat and otlier grain is dean 
when well dross<»d. 

Clean, v. to perform the after- 
noon toilet. ' Como, Marj", get 

t'IfdniJ : it 's just tea-time.' 



Cleaning-up time, the mouth 
before May-day when scrubbing, 
whitewashing, and such - like 
work is done before the old 
servants leave. In the Isle of 
Axholme, where the servants 
follow the Yorkshire custom and 
leave their places at Martinmas, 
this work is frequently done in 
the autumn, and is called ' the 
back-end deaning up,* 

Cleansing, the placenta or after- 
birth of any of the lower ani- 
mals. * The after-birth ; in the 
north it is termed the deansing,* 
-^Treatise <m Live Stodc, 1810, 
42. 

Clear, adv. (1) entirely, quite. *He 
went into th' West country and 
I've dear lost th' end on him.' 
* It 's dear unreasonable, like 
axin' watter to run up-hill.' 

(2) Free from blame, or pun- 
ishment. * They hed him afore 
th' magistrates, but he came off 
dear,' 

(3) Clear profit y ♦. c. net profit. 

Cleas [cli'h'z], s. pL the claws of 
birds and animals. 

Cleats, colts-foot. Tiissilago far- 
far a. 

Cleavers, hairiff, q. v. 

Cleg, a gadfly. * You may knaw 
it 's Scotter Shaw day [July 6] ; 
th* degs hes come.' * Stoned- 
hoss-men when they dee ton 
into degs,* 

* lie had a litill we leg. 
And it was cant as any deg,* 
Scott, Border Min,, i. 268. 

Clerkshole, a place at Winterton, 
1836.— W. Andrews, Hi$t Win- 
ter ton ^ 14. 

Cletch, a brood of young birds, 
especially of the domesticated 
kinds. S()inetimes used jestingly 
for a family of young children. 

Clew, a ball of worsted thread, 
cotton, or silk. 
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Clew-line, a line attached to a 
sail. 

Click, (1) the ticking of a clock 
or watch. 

(2) The noise a swing-gate 
makes in fastening. 

(3) The sound of the death- 
watdi. 

Click, perf. Cluck, v. to snatch. 
' Johnny alus likod when he cam 
home to hev hot caaks ready for 
clickin' * I should hev hitten 
him if Tom hod n't duck owd o' 
my airm.' 

Clickety-clack, the noise made 
by a person walking in pattens. 

Click hold, y. to snatch hold of. 

* If I hed n*t dickt howd o' th* 
boss head he wad a nin*d ower 
her as sure as can be.' 

Click up, y. mud is said to click 
up when it adheres in large flakes 
to the feet. 

Cliff, (1) the oolite range of hills 
which run north and south from 
the Humber to Lincoln. *The 
Cliffs lie fallow eyery other year.* 
— Survey of the Manor of Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, 1787. 

(2) Stone, commonly chalk, 
put to preyent certain portions 
of the Trent banks being washed 
away by the tide. * Then was 
the time to hey hed a real good 
new *un built right out into th* 
mid stream and well fenced of 
aither side wi' diffj — John Mark- 
en fields i- 4. 

Clinch, y. (1) to clench. *You 
mun driye that spike through 
an' dinch it.' 

(2) To grasp with the hand. 

* I dinch*d him fast by th' neck, 
or he 'd ha' bitten me.' 

Clincher, an unanswerable argu- 
ment. 

Clink, a sharp blow. 

Clinkers, (1) small, hard bricks 
used for paying stables. 

(2) Bncks which haye been 



burnt in too hot a fire, so that 
parts of thorn haye become fused. 
(3) Iron slag used for mending 
highways. 

Clip, (1) speed, rapid motion. 

* We are goin* wi' a dip now.' 

(2) * A dip of wool ' is tho 
quantity shorn by one farmer in 
a single season. * He 'd a good 
dip this year ; all his hogs will 
tod threes.' 

(3) A small internal projection 
in a norse's shoe to hinaer it from 
slipping. 

Clip, V. (1) to cut with scissors. 
My gran'mother hed some owd 
tap'stry bed-hingin's wi* dogs 
and men on hosback work'd e' 
silk on 'em, but we dipp'd 'em 
up for doU-cloas when we was 
bairns.' 

(2) To shear sheep. * We dip 
to-morrow ; can you lend us 
George Todd to wind wool ? ' * The 
dipping or shearing of sheep.' — 
Treatise on Live Stodc, 1810, 102. 

(3) To cut the hair. *We 
mun hey our Bill's 'air dipV 

(4) To embrace. * I seed *em 
dippin* an' cuddHn' one another 
ag^an th' pin-fold.' 

* Qm&P blauncheflur ich com anon, 
Ac floris deppen here bigon.* 

Floria and Blanch/. 67, 694. 

* To dippen & kissen they counten 

in tonnes, 
Tho damoseles that to the daunce 

sowe.' 
Plowman's Tale, ed. 1687, p. 1685. 

* She clypped and kyssod Gouer- 
nar oftentjTnes with good herte.' 
—Arthur of Little Britain, 1814, 
35. 

(5) To shorten; said of the 
daybght. * The days dip off 
sorely ; we shall hey winter here 
afore we know where we are.' 

Clipper, something very excel- 
lent. * He says she trots twelve 
mile an hour reg'ler; she must 
be a dipper,* 
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Clipping, sheep-shearing. 

Clipping - board, the board on 
which the sheep is held while it 
is being shorn. 

Clippings, bits of cloth, silk, 
and the like, cut off by tailors 
and dress-makers in cutting out 
clothes. 

Clipping-time, the time for sheep- 
shearing. 

Clips, an eclipse. This spelling 
is found in Mid. English ; e.g. in 
Piers Plowman, B. xyiii. 135. 

Clitter-clatter, (1) a rattling 
noise. 

(2) Idle and noisy talk. 

Cloas [kloah'z], (1) an enclosure. 
See Close. 
(2) aothcs. 

Cldas, adj. (1) close, silent, re- 
served, secret. He's a strange 
cloaa man, he niwer says nowt.* 
(2) Stingy. 

Clcias-bed, a close-bed, t. e. a bed 
which when not in use shuts up 
and looks like a chest of drawers. 

Cliias-hoss, Cloas-herse, a frame 
on which clothes are hung to 
dry. 

Cloas-fisted, adj. pcnuriou8,stingy. 

Cloasin, an enclosed Held. ' She 's 
gone to pick wicks i' cloaMnsJ 

Clock, (1) any of the larger kinds 
of beetles. * There used to be 
thousands of docks in our pigeon- 
cote.' 

' lie earthly dust to lothly lice did 

change. 
And dim'd the aire with such a 

cloud so strange. 
Of iliuH, graHhoppers, hornets, 

clegH, and clocks^ 
That (lay and night through houses 
ilow in flockw.* 
SylvoHti^r, J)u Bartas, od. 1633, 

p. 301. 
(2) The seed of the dandelion, 
riiildn'u have a notion that the 
hour of the day, or the number 



of years we haye to liye, m^ be 
told by the number of puAs it 
takes to blow all the seeds away. 

(3) The ornamental part of a 
stocking, which runs up the 
sides. 

CIockflmith,aclockmaker. 'The 
docksTMfth, for a gods pene ^*.* 
— Kirion^in'Lindaeif Vh. Aoc 
1573. 

Clock-work, any person or thing 
which does its work thoroughly 
well without bustle and wi£out 
delay — *ohne Hast, ohne Bast' 
• — is said to * go like dodc-worW 

Clod, V. to throw violently. 
Ghenerally used with regard to 
some heavy body. ' He 's bundled 
them two chaps as came wi' vou 
out o' th' house, . . . dodded 
*em into th' carriage, an' teld 
Beuben th' coachman to drive 
wi' 'em to HelL'— Arf/ iSJbV- 
laughy i. 187. 

Cloddy, an awkward, ill-dressed 
man. *What a doddy it is! 
He looks as thof he'd goan to 
Qresham' shop an' putten his 
sen into th' lost suit o* doas 
they shawd him.' 

Clog, (1) a log of wood, 

(2) A log of wood furnished 
with a chain, by whidi it is 
attached to one of the lega of a 
horse or cow which wm not 
come from the pasture when 
called. 

^3^ A wooden-soled boot. 

(4) A wooden-soled over-shoe 
worn by women. 

Clogged up, pp. ^1) stopped up. 
* That suit *s fairly dodged up wi* 
esh-tree fangs.' *Hifl lungs is 
that dogged up wi' asthmy, he 
can't blaw.' 
(2) Constipated. 

Cloof, the hoof of an animaL 

Clop, V. to attach an additional 
sole to a boot by wooden pegs. 

Close, an enclosure, whether grass 
or under plough, as distinguished 
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from a Fiddy q. v., which is iin- 
enolosed land under plough. In 
Tery recent days this disnnction 
has to some degree fallen into 
disuse. *No man having any 
cUf^es in Thonock or Sumeroy, or 
in the Parke shall make chase 
of horses through the come 
fields.' — Gainaburgh Manor Be- 
cords, 1601, in. Stark's Hist. 
Oainsh, 91. 

ClOM, adj. (1) miserly; (2) re- 
served, silent 

dofliiigs, enclosures. See Close. 

Clot, a clod. * There *8 nowt ever 
oomed up for dots like a Cam- 
bridge roller.' 

dottingy breaking clods with a 
wooden mallet. 

dot-h^d, a foolish or stupid 
person. 

Clothes. If in getting up in the 
morning you put on your stock- 
ings, £irt, or other garment, 
wrong side out, you must on no 
account change them ; if you do 
your good luck will be turned 
into bad. 

Clot-mell, a mallet for crushing 
clods. 

Clotted, Clottered, pp. entangled, 
coagulated. * All its mane was 
do^Ni togither.' * There was a 
deal o' dottered blood on his 
doas.' ' It is thought to dissolue 
bloud congealed or dutteredJ — 
Gerarde's Herbal, 1636, p. 350. 

Clottery dale, land in Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Cloud, a large number or quantity 
of anything. * There was douds 
of sparrows i* th' hedges as we 
went to Brigg to-day.' * Master 's 

2[>ilt douds 6* ink up o' th' library 
oor.* 

Clonfh [klou], (1) the outfall 
sluice of a river or drain com- 
municating with a tidal river 
and provided with floodgates. 
(2) A shuttle fixed in the gates 



or masonry of a lock which is 
capable of being raised to admit 
or discharge water so as to allow 
vessels to pass. A similar ar- 
rangement by which the admis- 
sion of water to the wheels of 
water-mills is regulated. Clougha 
of this kind usually wind up by 
a handle or winch. In 1619 
Gheo. Shadforth settled on his 
wife Alice Toyne lands within 
the manor of Scotter at * le Clowe- 
holej — Scotter Manor Boll, sub 
ann. Among the domains of 
Selby Abbey there were, at the 
dissolution, certain lands called 
C7oi(;c-closes. — Mon, Ang, iiL 
505. 

Clough-hole, a deeper and wider 
paH of a drain just above the 
sluice. 

Clout, (1) a blow. 'He fetched 
him a dottt o' th' side o' his head 
that made all his teeth chitter/ 

(2) A rag. 

(3) A patch, especially a patch 
on a shoe, or a piece of board 
nailed on a door or a wall to 
block a hole. 

(4) A plate of iron nailed on 
an axlotree to hinder its being 
worn away by friction against 
the bush of the wheeL * .^^ong 
the expences incurred by Simon 
de Eya abbot of Eamsey on his 
journey to London circa 1338 
was ij" for "ij csLvtodoutes" (Mon, 
Ang, ii. 584). Bobert Abra- 
ham, a shopkeeper of Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, had at his death in 
1519, among his wares " iy 
Dosan W&yndotites" * — Kirton^ 
in-Lxndsey Court Roll. 

(5) A mean, base, or ignorant 
person. The Isle of Axholme 
men who resisted the drainage 
works undertaken by Sir Cor- 
nelius Yermuyden, declared in 
1650 that they would give no 
obedience to the Parliament, that 
* they could make as good a 
Parhameut themselves ; Some 
said it is a parliament of douts* 
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— Lilbum, Tried and Cast, 1653, 
p. 86. 
Clout, V. (1) to strike. *If ta 
docs n't slot off, I '11 clout ta.' 
(2) To patch. 

Clont-nail, nails used for nailing 
* clouts' on axletroes, and for 
nailing other iron-work to wood. 

Club-tail, a stoat. Mut>teJa or- 
rninea. 

Cluck, (1) the noise made by a 
hen when calling her chickens, 
or when desiring to bit, 

(2) A similar noise made by 
children when going to sleep. 

Clump, V. to tread heavily. 

Clumpst, (I) stolid, surly, un- 
couth, morose, ill-mannered, 
taciturn. * Chtmj^Sy ignayus in- 
eptus .... Tox agro Line, usi- 
tiitissima.' — Skinner, Etymolo- 
gicoj). * I couldn't make nowt 
on him. Ho was that clumpst 
he wo'dn't speak.' 

(2) Benumbed with cold. 

(3) Clumsy. 

Clunch,adj. (1) close, hot, clqudy; 
applied to the weather. 
(2) Sullen, morose. 

Clunch-clay, stiff, hard clay. 

Clung, adj. (1) stiff, tenacious, 
sticky. * There 's a deal o' clujig 
land mud be mellered wi' suffin* 
an' limein'.' 

(2) Stem, sour-tempered. 

Clutch, a handful. ' A cJatrh of 
bread an' a bite o' cheese is all I 
want.* 

Cluther, v. to gather together, to 
cluster. *Th' bods was all 
cluther d together on a heap, like 
a swarm o' bees.' 

Coach - and - six. If a person 
wislies to describe any small 
thing as verj' large it is common 
to say that it is big enough to 
turn a c(y<tch-a))d-six in. * 1 tell'd 
her to mind what she was doin', 
an' I'd hardly gotten th' wods 
out o' my mooth afore she tore a 



hole in her frock big enif to ton 
a coach-an^'Six in.* * Is there 
not a hole in my belly, that you 
may turn a coach -and-six in ? ' — 
Tho. Otwray, The Atheist, Act v. 

Coach-horse, a dragon-fly. 

Coal [koa-h'l], coal 

Ccial-bink, a wooden hutch for 
coals. 

Coarse time. A person who has 
been Tery iU, or who has had 
much trouble is said to have 

* had a coarse time on it.' 

Coarse weather, bad, rough, or 

luipleasant weather. 

Ciiat [koa'h't], cote ; as in Pigeon- 
cote, dove-cote. 

Coat. (1) To have a good eoaf on, 
signifies to be in good condition ; 
said of horses, oxen, or sheep. 

(2) To * cast the coat * is to 
change the hair. 

Coat-feathers, the feathers on 
the body of a bird as distinguished 
from the pen-feathers or quills 
of the wings. 

Cob, the stone of fniit. 

Cobble, (1) a rounded pebble 
largo enough for paving. * Brigg 
Market-place used to be paved 
wi' cohhles.* 

(2) Pavement made of cobbles. 

* His boss' legs flew up i' chech- 
lane on the cobbles an' brok boath 
th' gig shavs.' 

(3) A large boulder. * There 
was a strange big cobble fun 
when they was makkin' a under- 
gruud passa^ at Blybur. They 
hed to tunnil round him.* 

Cobble, V. (1) to pelt, to throw 
stones. *Some lads hes been 
cohhlin th' chech winders.' 
(2) To mend roughly, to botck 

Cobble-stick, the set stick, or 
piece of wood used to keep a 
hoi-se's traces the proper distance 
opnit. 
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Cob-Hall, a small house standing 
in the S. W. comer of the Mar- 
ket-plaoe at Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
There is some reason for believ- 
ing it to stand on the site of the 
prison of the Lord of the Manor. 
Mr W. E. Hewlett suggests that 
the Cob-^Hall at Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey stands on the site of the 
market, or weigh-house, and that 
Cob is akin to the A.S. Cedp. 

* Cob Castle^ a prison . . . North.* 
— ^Wright, Oloss, sub voc. The 
north - east tower of Lincoln 
castle is * called Gobb-Hall^ per- 
haps from the practice of beating 
deunquents with a leathern belt 
called cobbing* — Sir 0. H. J. An- 
derson^s Ouide to Lincoln, 152. 

Cob-irons, (1) the dogs of a fire- 
place. 

(2) The irons by which the 
spit is supported. 

Cob-nuts, s. pi. large nuts. 

Coek-a-doodle-do, the crowing 
of the cock. 

* Cock-a-doodle-do, 
My dame *s lost her shoe ; 
My master 's lost his fiddlestick, 
And does n't know what to do.' 

Cookbrained, adj. weak, silly, 
flighty. * Dost thow aske, cock- 
braind foole ? * — Bernard, Te- 
rence, 162. 

Cookelty, Cockling, adj. stand- 
ing unsafely, rickety ; used of a 
boat that seems as if it would 
easily be upset. * That chair 
Stan's cocklin^ ; it 's got throe 
long legs an' a short un.' * Brade 
o' me, things is cockdty i' that 
quarter. He '11 be hevin' a man 
wi' a red coUar [a bailiff} come 
to drink tea wi' nim some neet.' 

Cocker, a person who keep cocks 
for the sport of cock-fighting. 

* William was a great cocker^ but 
he bed to do it on the sly of 
late ; there 's a law comed up 
agean such like things.' 



' Thise dysars and thise hullars, 
Thise cokkera and thise hollars. 
And alle purs cuttars, 

Bese weUe war of thise men.' 
Towneley Mysteries, 242, 

Cocker, v. to indulge. 
Cockerel, a young cock. 

Cock-eye, one who squints. 

* She 's a real cock-eye ; one eye 
out o' th* winder and t'other 
watchin' th' kettle boiL' 

Cocking, cock-fighting. 

Cockle np, v. to blister, expand 
irregularly, curl up as paper 
when wetted. *Th' blight's 
cockled up all th' cherry-tree 
leaves.' *He never can paper 
nowt wi'out its cocklin* not fit to 
be seen,' 

Cockloft, an upper chamber. 

Cock o' th' midden. Cock o' the 

walk, the most important person 
in a household, parish, or district. 

* It 's' his brass that maks him 
cock 0* th* walk among them folks, 
not any sense he hes.' 

Cock-pit, a kind of apple. 

Cock's e^g, a small yolkless egg, 
which Ignorant people believe is 
laid by a cock. 

Cod, (1) the pod of peas and 
beans. 

(2) A pillow. Perhaps obsolete. 

* uj coodis, one payre of fembyll 
sheyttes one lynnyn sheytt & a 
halfe iiij'.'— /nv. of Tho. Bobyn- 
son of Appleby, 1642, 

Codder, a saddler. 

Coddle, V. to pet, to nurse, to be 
over-careful of. * Afore I 'd cod- 
dle my wife i' that how, I 'd go 
hing mysen'.' 

Codgel, a stupid man. 

Codger, a dirty, mean old man. 

Codlin, an early kind of apple. 

Coffer-dam, two rows of piles, 
each row boarded on the inside 
and the space within puddled 

5 
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with dBT. Coftr-dana axe used 
IbfT keeping oat the water while 
the ontfalls of the drains which 
empty themselres into the Trent 
are being repaired. 

Coflbi, (1) a small ohlong cinder 
which flies out of the fireacocnn- 
panied by a report The appear- 
ance of sach a thing presages 
death. When the cinder is round 
it is called a purse (q. t.), and 
presages good luck. 

(2) The hoof of a horse, that 
is, 'all the horn that appears 
when he has his foot set on the 
ground.' — SpcrttmatiL$ Diet, 1785, 
tub voc. 

CMBn-bone, the large bone of a 
horse's foot. 

Cog, a kind of boat or ship form- 
erly used in the Humber and 
Ouse. Cf. StatuU 23, Henry 
Vm. c. xviij, Blount, Law Diet, 

Cog, V. to recover from sickness. 

• He'll cog agean suar eniff.' 

Cogglet, large gravel stones used 
for paving. 

Coil, fuss, bustle. * You mak as 
much coil about th' rat-catcher 
bein' here as thof th' Queen was 
comin' to bra'fast.' 

Cold. See Coud. * To take one 
cold on the top of another ' sig- 
nifies the taking of a new cold 
ere you are well of the old one. 

Cole, Colewort, rape. Brassica 
Naptu, 

Collar, Collar oud on, v. (1) to 

seize, to snatch. * I never seed 
nobody a better hand at coUarin* 
brass then John Bigg used to be.' 
(2) A cooking term. A method 
of pickling eels and pork. 

Collogue, V. to colleague, to plot. 

* They 're coUogin' together to pull 
Charlie thrifi", but it 's to no use, 
his time's corned.' *Why look 
ye, we must collogue sometimes, 
forswear sometimes.* — Webster, 
The Malcontenty Act v. so. 2. 



OoUc^ (I) a slice; eommonly of 



(2) An vnSDviiiiuilB circuHi- 
stuioe, a BkesB. 'Here's a eoi- 
top; Maisla> Edward's pall'd 
wmtter-tub tap ooty an' Monday's 



CoUopa and eggi, fined bacon 
and eggs. 

OoUop-Mimdayy the day before 
S^irove Tuesday. 

OoUyfogle, the same as Comn^ 

foide, q. V. 

Colonrbine, Columbine, AguHegia 
vulgaris, used in making dufed 
ehinej q. v. 

Colt, a new hand at any work 
before he has paid his footing or 
admission money. 

Colt-evil, a disease to which male 
horses are subject. 

Colting, a beating. 

Colnm, a field in the township of 
Ashby. 

Comberdale, land in Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, 1787. 

Com [kum], (1) pt t. came. ' I 
was scarred when he com by 
agean.' 

(2) Become. 'I don't knaw 
what's com o' th' tap-key; I've 
look'd all ower for it' 

(3) pres. s. subj. when it comes, 
used in regard to time. ' It will 
be three weeks sin', come Sunday.' 

* To-morrow come never 
When two Sundaysoome together ' 

is an emphatic way of expressing 
never, still used in Cheshire (see 
Wilbraham's Gloss, 28). It does 
not seem to occur here. 

(4) V. Butter is said to come at 
the moment when the cream be- 
gins to clot The following is 
the charm used when butter aoee 
not come as soon as is desired. 

* Chum, butter, dash. 
Cow 's gone to th' marsh , 
Peter stands at th' toll-gate. 
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Beggin' butter for his cako ; 
Come^ butter, come.* 

Three white hairs from a black 
caf s tail, put into the chum at 
chuming-tiine, is another means 
of insuring that the butter will 
come ; the most common method, 
howeyer, of counteracting the 
malign influences which hinder 
tilie process of churning is to take 
a pinch of salt and put one half 
in the chum and throw the other 
into the fire. 

Come again, to appear after 
death. 

Come at, (1) to attain to. ' Th' 
apples was so high I couldn't 
oome at 'em.' 

(2) To ascertain. 'I axed 
him ower an' ower agean, but I 
could n't come at it.' « 

Come-back, a guinea-fowl. So 
named from its cry. 

Come-by-chanoe, a bastard. 
Come-hither, wohey, said to 

horses to make them turn round. 

Come off, an excuse. ' It 's a 
bonny oome^ff to talk e' that 
how. 

Come on, y. to progress, to im- 
prove, to thrive. * Them Scotch 
Mas hes come on sin' we got 'em 
aboon a bit.' * How did ye come 
en wi' yer new landlord ? ' 

Come-ont, said to a dog when he 
is scolded. 

Come ower, to deceive, to wheedle. 
' He tell'd all sorts o' fine tales, 
but he couldn't come ower th' 
owd man.' 

Comer, a visitor. * I niwor seed 
80 mony comere and goers in ony 
hoose e my life as there is there.' 

Come-ronnd, v. (1) to recover 
from sickness. 

(2) To become reconciled. 

(3) To wheedle. 

Come throngh, v. to recover. 



* He 'U come through it this time ; 
but it 's been a sore bout.' 

Come thy ways, come on ! make 

haste ! * Come thy ways on wi* 
thee; whativver hest 'a been 
doin* ? I *ve been litein' o' thee 
this hour.* 

Come to be, to be, to become. 
*When you come to he an owd 
man like me, an' hev' baims o' 
yer awn, you *11 see different.' 

Come to see, to make love to. 

* Jim comes to see our *Liza.' 

Come-np, inter), said to horses to 
urge tiiem on. 

Comfort, a comfit ; a sweatmeat 

Comings in, income. ' His com- 
ings in fra his land, I reckon, is 
not ower five hundred a year.* 

Come to, V. (1) to recover. * I 
thought I should dee, but I*m 
coming to agean nistly now.* 

(2J To become friendly. * He 
wouldn't speak one while, but 
he's corned to now.* 

Commission, Commissioners. 

When these words are used 
without anything following to 
explain them the Commission of 
Sewers is always meant. 

Common-days, (1) the days on 

which farmers cart material for 
the hig^hways. * Parsyvall Nor- 
ton quia non observabat le com^ 
mon - dayes,^ — Bottes/ord Manor 
Records, 1586. 

(2) Work-days; all days ex- 
cept Sundays, Christmas Day, 
and Good Friday. 

Common, v. A road that is not 
macadamized is said to have never 
been * commoned.* 

Commons. To ' do commons ' is to 
cart material for the repair of 
highways. 

Compacted together, pp. lying 

very closely, as birds in a nest. 
Adhering together, as nails do 
from rust. 
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Company-keeper, a female com- 
panion to a lady. * Faber's wife 
used to be camp'ny'keeper to Miss 
Alexander.' 

Composity, comprehension. 'He's 
got no compoaity about him.' 

Comrading, pres. pt gadding 
about from house to house. As- 
sociating irith loose company. 
**She 's niTTer within doors, alust 
comrading about somewhere.' 

Confined-labourer, a farm labour- 
er hired by the year. • A cow- 
fined^lahottrer, a married man, 
who can clip sheep and work on 
a farm.' — Oainsburgh Xews, 27 
Jime, 1868. 

Conies, s. pL rabbit-skins. 

Conny, adj. nice, pretty. 

Connyfoble, Connyfogle, v. to 

deceive, to entice, by flattery. 

Consam, v. and s. (1) concern. 
* If the inhabitants of the towne 
where he is not consarned to 
cleanse, will sweep up their man- 
ner, his cart and horses shall car- 
ry it away.' — Oainsburgh Manor 
Becords, 1692, in Stark's Hist. 
Oainsb. 266. * I '11 hev no con- 
tarn wi' him' signifies that the 
speaker will have no dealings 
with the person spoken of. 

(2) An intrigue. * They 'd a 
consam together for years, an' 
he 'd two baims by her.* 

Consam yon, interj. an objur- 
gation equivalent to * confound 
you.' 

Consated, adj. (1) conceited. 

(2) Firmly of opinion. * I 'm 
con sated he '11 kill his sen' wi' 
drink, afore he 's been to Brigg a 
many times more, if he goes on 
e' this how.' 

Consither, v. to consider. * I 
thowt it was a ghoast at fost, for 
I 'd been tell'd thor was a woman 
wi'owt her hiiad to bo seen there, 
but when I 'd consither^d mysen' 
a bit, I fan' out it was nout 



but th' moon shinin' on a flodge 
o* watter e* Tommy Wakefield 
dykein' boddum.' — Robert Lock- 
wood. 

Constematedf pp. astonished. 

Convarted, pp. converted. Hav- 
ing convictions of sin and cer- 
tamty of grace. ' Charlie was 
convarted at th' Banter's chappil 
last neet. How 11 that go on 
wi' his leadin' th' singers at 
chech?' 

Mason. ' I 've comed to ax you, 
sir, if you 've onny objections to 
me tonin' Methodis' ? ' 

Squire. • No ; I *ve nothing to 
do with your religion.' 

Mason. * Then I 'U go next 
prayer meetin' as there is, an' 

fet convarted, for Mr Hallifax 
es a pair o' cottages to build, 
an' If I m browt in I 'm sewer to 
get th' job ! '-m-Messingham, drca 
1859. 

Cony [koani], a rabbit (Ob- 
solescent.) 

Cony-garth, a small endosure 
forrabbitsL (Obsolescent) There 
is a field at Bottesford called The 
Cony-gart?is. 

Coo [koo], a cow. 

Coop, a chicken-hutch. 

Coot, a water-hen. ' As lonsy as 
a coot,* 

Coparcener, a partner. Old law 
term. See Blount^ Law Diet, $ub 
voc. 

Cop, cop [kop] ! call-word for a 
horse. 

Cop-horse, (1) a child's name for 
a horse. 

(2) A child's toy like a horse. 

Copy-land, land held on copy- 
hold tenure. * Afore the encdo- 
sure a deal o' land in Scotter 
was copy-land, but it's all free 
land now.' 

Cordwainer, a shoemaker. 
Core, the inner part of a hay or 
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doyer stack, wlien all the out- 
side has been cut away. See 
Crawh (2). 

Corker, an incredible assertion. 
•Well, that is a corker.* (Per- 
haps really caulker.) 

Gonit (1) any kind of cereal 
(2) A single grain of wheat, 
Ac. * I got some wheat-corn* in 
my boote an' they lamed me.' 
[1641] 'Ifyowbite a com asunder 
with, your teeth, yow shall see 
that t^e meale of it is of a dark- 
ish bley, and flinty colour.' — 
Best's Jkural Economy in Yorks, 
99. * Except a corn of wheat 
fell into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone. —5< John xii. 24. 

fS) A single grain of shot. 
4) A small quantity of to- 
bacco, not sufficient to nil a pipe. 
(6J He does n't carry com well,' 
♦, c. ne cannot bekr prosperity. 

Com, y. When the ears of cereals 
begin to fill they are said, as the 
case may be, to corn well or 
l^dly. Curne occurs in this 
sense in P. Plowman, C. xiii. 
180. 

Corn-bin (with short i) [kom-- 
bin]. Wild conyolvulus. Con- 
volvtUus arvensU, 

Corn-crake, the land-rail, Crex 

praiensis. 

Corned, pp. slightly drunk. 

Corned-beef, beef that has been 
a few days in pickle, but is not 
fully salted. 

Comer, a district, a part, nearly 
equiyalent to Country -side^ q. v., 
but meaning a lesser district. 
* In our corner we nivyer think 
much aboot 'lections, but yote 
just that ways .... tells us.' 

Cornish, (1) a cornice. 
(2) The penis. 

Corpse. When a corpse remains 
limp it is a sign that another 
death will shortly. happen in the 
hoiise. 



Corpse-candle, a h'ght which is 
said to be seen at times oyer 
grayea 

Corpse-winder, a woman whose 
business it is to prepare the dead 
for the coffin. 

Corruption, pus, ' matter.' ' All 
blud an' corruption.* 

*Cos, conj. because. 

Cosses, pr. sing, costs. * I should 
like to go to Drypool Fair, but it 
co88€s so much up o' th' packet.' 

Cost. When anything costs 
much more than it is worth, it is 
said to be 'more coat than wor- 
ship.' 

Cot, (1) a sheep's fleece that has 
become matted together during 
growth, Cotted fleeces are fre- 
quently used for door-mats, and, 
in the place of sponges, for fo- 
menting sick horses. 

(2) A man or boy who cooks 
or does other womanly work. 

Cot, pret. of cut A boy at 
Wintei-ton school, when under- 
going instruction in the biography 
of Jonah, said, in reference to that 
prophet^s imprisonment in the 
whale's belly, * I should ha' cot 
my way oot.' 

Cotche pp. caught 

' Him as steals what isn't is'n 
When he's cotcKd mun go to 
prison,' — Local Rhyme. 

Cotcher, a cottier ; a cottager. 

Cotchy Pasture, the cottagers' 
pasture at Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Cote, y. to fasten up swine in a 
pig-stie. (Obsolete.) *0f Ma- 
thew Vause for not hauing a 
swine cote to co^c up his swine in 
iiij^.' — Kirton - in - Lindsey Fine 
Roll, 1630. 

Cotted, pp. matted, entangled. 

Cotter, (1) an iron bolt with a 
large flat head used for fastening 
window shutters. 
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(2) A kind of wedga oi key 
usod for TariouH purposes. 

Cottered, pp. (1) matteii, en- 
tangled ; applied to hair orwool. 
(2) Crmupled, shrunk, run-up; 
as appliud to woollen or cotton 
goods. 

Cotterell, (1) a cosher, or broad, 
thin ring of metal placed below 
the Loud or nut of a bolt, to 
provcnt it trom crushing into 
the wood. [ 1 570] ' for m cot- 
Urtlhi and riij wodgea to tho 
bellrs ij" '^vC'^Louth Church 
^cciii. G6. [15731 'Formakinge 
a coiterM to the little beU i'.'— 
Fubric Holla of York Mineter, 115. 
(2) A piece of leather of simi- 
lar shape to the above lued to 
keep the strands of u mop to- 
gether. 

Cotton, V. (1 ) to get on well to- 
gethor, to agree, ' Him and hie 
wife coitoni tiDgethor well eoif sin' 
he's been i' prison. 

(2) To grow, to improTe. (Ob- 
solescent.) ' 1 perceive how this 
geare cotleiit.' — liumard, Ttreiux, 
42. 

Cotton-down, v. to humiliate 
one's self to another. ' I wer'nt 
cottoii'doiun to a chap like that 
for all his brass.' 



Condoiroff. To 'takth'cotid air 

uS' is to warm slightly. 'Set 
his beor up o' th' hud-end for a 
minnit to tak th' cou^ii air off! 

Cond cake, lit. coM cake ; some- 
thing very painful or hard to 
bear. 'It's Mtrange coail caak 
for that poor lass at Spaldin' to 
bo sunt to prison just for pullin' 
n Bower.'— 24 July, 1875. 

Cond ohill, a shivering fit. 

Coud chisel, a strong steel cliisel 
used for cutting iron when cold. 

Cond comfort, unwelcome news. 



Cond fire, the materials for a fin> 
laid, but not lighted. 

Cond haxbonr. A house in tite 
parish of NorthoTpe ia called 
(Md Aar&our. There is also a 
fiirm-house at Ulceby bearing the 
same name, and in the reign of 
Mary 1. the Bishop of Durham 
had a ' capital meaeuage or man- 
sion-house called cotd-herberow 
sott, and being in Thomae Street.' 
— Surteos, Hi»t, Co. Pal. Dur- 
ham, I. Ixxi. Cf. Notf and 
Queria, I. Series, i 60; ii 159. 
340; vi4aS; ix. lOT; xii. 254, 
293; II. Series, Ti. 143. Am*rieaa 
Hitt. Mag. ii. 93. Prottrdingtof 
Soe. All. I. Series, i. 294 ; iL 
120. Omt. Mag. lii. 1166. 

Conlch, V. to trim and cleanse 
the slopes or batters of a drain. 

Coulter, an iron blade or knife 
fixed in the beam of a plough. 
' It 's as blunt as e ooiiHer, yon 
mud ride boie-arsed to Lnnnun 

Coolter-hole, the hole in the 
beam of a ploagh in which fhe 
conlt«r fits. 

Connt, V. to anticipate, to reckon 
upon. ' She counftd up o* bein' 
married afore th' baira was bom.' 

Connteu-cloies, certain intrench- 
ments, probably a Boman en- 
campment, in tne parish of Alk- 
borough. 

Conntry-iide, the neighbonrhood ; 
the surrounding district. 'Th' 
whole cotttdry-tidt 'i ringin' wi' 
it.' 

Conrage-bater, a castrator. 

Court, when used without any 
other word to fix its meaning, 
signifies the Coun^-conrt for tSe 
recovery of debts. ' I sha'nt 
come for that money ony more ; 
if it isn't paid afore next Tuesda' 
I shall put yon i' th' court, an' 
see what that '11 do for thee.' 

Coort cards, (I) the kings, 
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queens, and knaves in a pack of 
dods; formerly called coaUcarda. 
(2) ' He 's gotten to be a courts 
card noo ' is said of some one who 
has risen very much in social 
position. 

Conrtiiig, a court, an enclosed 
yard. 'He said he'd kick my 
arse round th' courtin*. So says 
I to him, thou *d better try ; it 
ll-bon thee boots, may be.' — 
WhitUm, Feb. 1872. 

Coverlid, a coverlit ; a bedquilt. 

Cow, v. to subdue. 

Cow-casson, cow-dung. See Cou- 

Cow-clap, cow-dung ; so called 
fromi the noise it makes in falling. 

Cow-easings, cow-dung. 

Cow-gate, the pasturage for a 
single cow in a cow-pasture. 

Cow-grass, TrifoUum medium. 

Cow-lady, a lady bird. 

Cow-lick, curled locks of hair 
on a cow which are believed to 
have assumed the form they bear 
from the animal's constantly 
licking them. 

Cow-pasture, (1) a grass field, 
which isalwaysdepastured, never 
mown, in which the fiemner's 
cows run. 

(2) A pasture set anart, in 
some parishes, for the sole use of 
the cottagers' cows. There is a 
coW'pcLsiure of this kind at Ap- 
pleby. 

Cow-tod, cow-dung. It is said 
of a man, who i^r much dis- 
play, suddenly comes to poverty, 
that * he went up like an arrow 
and lighted in a cow-tod.* 

Cowl, a metal hood for a chimney, 
by aid of which householders, 
for the most part vainly, en- 
deavour to hinder chimneys from 
sending their smoke downwards. 

Cowl-rake, a mud-scraper, formed 



like a large hoe, with a long 
shaft. [159^ * For a cowle-rake 
mak^g xij . — Louth Church 
Ace, iii. 160. * Thou imconscion- 
able hobnail, thou coimtry coul- 
«to/.'— Tho. Otway, The Atheist, 
Act i. sa 1. Itobert Burton 
says it is controverted whether 
witches * can bewitch cattell &c 
to death, ride in the aire vpon 
a cowUtaffe, out of a chimny 
top, trandTorme themselues into 
cattes, dogges &c., translate 
bodies from place to place, meete 
in companies, and daunoe as 
they doe, or haue caruall copu- 
lation with the Divill.* — Anat, 
Mel, ed. 1624, p. 52. 

Cows and Calves, the flowers of 

the Arum Maculaium, 

Coy, a decoy for taking wild-fowL 

Coy, adj. shy. 

Coy-ducks, s. pi. tame ducks 
kept in a duck-decoy for the pur- 
pose of deooj-ing the wild-fowl 
mto the nets. * The greatest va- 
rieties that are to be seen, for 
ponds, water- works, groves, con- 
veniences of Coy-ducks,* — Bush- 
worth, Hist. Coll, Part IV. voL iL 
p. 1263. 

Coyl [koil], coaL Probably an 
importation from the West Bid- 
ing of Yorkshire. Coal is the 
common foim here. 

Crab-apple, a crab. 

Crabbing, gathering crabs. 

Crabby, crabbed, cross, bad- 
tempered. *My maaster's alus 
crabby in a momin'.* 

Crab-lice, s. pi. a kind of pedi- 
cuius which infests the axillce, 
pudenda^ and eye-lashes. 

Crab-stick, a bad-tempered child. 

Crab-vargis, an acid liquid, simi- 
lar to vinegar, made from crabs. 

Crack, (1) a boastful lie. 
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' L«uing«8, bttckbrlinges mud ram- 

fdorious rrahfs 
BtA oonzLsels, prayses, mnd false 

flattETics; 
All tho^^e against that fort did 

bend their batteries.* 
Spencer, Faerit Qweeue, ij. 11, 10. 

(2\ To do anything * in a cradi ' 
means to do it very quickly. 

Crmck, t. (1) to boast 'He 
crarJiM his sen' o£f as thof he was 
Lord Mayor o' Yerk.' 'Her 
bairn 'a nowt Xo crack on: tou 
should nobbut see mine.' 

(2) To curdle, said of milk in 
possets or when * changing,' q. t. 

Ciueker, a lie. 

Cracky, adj. not quite sound in 
mind. 

Cradge, a small bank made to 
keep out water. 

Gram, v. (1) to force food down 
the throat 

(2) To force down anything 
very tightly. 

(3) To impose upon a person 
by humorous lies. 

Cramble, v. to more as though 
the joints were stiff. • He 's 
nine^ year owd, an' he 's nowt 
cramblin* to speak on yet' *I 
shall soon be as cramUin' as Tom 
Herringshaw is,. my sen.' — Kir- 
ton-in-Lijidseyf circa 1840. 

Cramp, Cramper, a piece of iron 
used to jom stones together. 
See Cfamp (2). [1628] * For 
crampera for the steeple weigh 
8" ij' ^-iij*. ..... To Xpofcr 

Browne for goeing to Grimsby 
for a Drill for puttinge in yo 
cramps xij*.'— Louth Ch. Acch, 
iv. 34. 

Cramp, v. to crumple. *If you 
cramp that ^Titin'-paper you 11 
clean spoil it.' 

Cramp-ring, a ring worn to keep 
off the cramn. Robert Lock- 
wood of Yaddlethorpe f jund an 



Ottd copper wedding-ring wloch 
bad beoome £utened upon the 
p«nt of a hanow-tootn, with 
which he wss woridng his land ; 
he gave it to his wife to wear, and 
fihe assured the editor that it had 
quite cured her of damp. ' She 
us<ed to her it bad afore, but it 
bed nerer been near her sin'.' 
Bings for the cure of cramp 
were formerly bleased by the 
Kings of England ; the senrice 
therefor may be seen in Mas- 
kell's JfofiHmenta Ritualia Eccle- 
fiac Atiglicanae, iiL 335. C£ 
Brands Pop, Antiq. 1813, L 128; 
Xares's OIom. ntb roc. ; Pro. Soc. 
Ant. I. S.. Tol. iL p. 292; Journal 
of BriU*h Arch, Ast. xxyiL 287. 

Crampt, adj. limited for space. 
•We're strange an' crampt for 
room here, nobut one bed-room 
for nine folks.' 

Cranch, t. to crunch ; to crush as 
wheels do the stones on a newly- 
repaired road. 

Crane, a heron. — J. Marcham, 
Bottes/ord, 

Crane, a bar of iron turning on 
a pivot, affixed to the back of a 
chimney for the purpose of sus- 
pending cooking Teasels oyer the 
fire. 

Crank, (1) the handle of a tnr- 
nip-slicer, a * blower,' a ^nd- 
stone, or any similar machine. 

^2) A machine used in some 
prisons for finding employment 
for refi*actory prisonera There 
was one in the now disused 
prison at Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Cranky, adj. (1) weak, decrepit. 
(2) Hi-tempered, irritable, dis- 
obliging. 

Cranny, a crevice. 

Crappely. adj. lame, decrepit 

Craps, Scraps, s. pL scraps of 
pig's fat which remain after the 
lard has been extracted by boil- 
ing. Some persons eat them 
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with mustard, Tinegar, and pep- 
per. 

Cratch, (1) a cradle. (Obsolete.) 

* He encradled was 
In simple crcUch, wrapt in a wad 
of hay.* 
Spencer, Hymne of Hevenly Lov€, 
226. 

(2) An open frame in which 
hay is put for cattle. Thomas 
Teanby of £arton-upon-Hum- 
ber had at his death in 1652 
• 6 sheep cratches.* — Oent. Mag, 
1861, iL 605. 

(3) A pig-cratch, q. v. 

Cratches, s. pi. swellings to which 
horsesare subject * on the pastern, 
under the fetlock, and sometimes 
under the hoof.' — SportemarCB 
Diet. 1785, 8uh voc. 

Cratch-yard, a bedded fold for 
cattle. 

Craw, (1) a rook ; not a carrion 
crow. When this latter is spoken 
of it is called a * ket-crai/;. 

'Never tho' my mortal summers 
to such length of years should 
come 
As the many- wintered crow that 
leads the clanging rookery 
home.' 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 

When a child asks a question 
which it is difficult or unwise to 
answer, the mother replies : 
•How do I knaw, bairn ; why 
does crawB pick lambs' eyes oot ? ' 

!2) A crowbar. 
3) The crop of a bird. 

Craw, V. (1) to crow as a cock. 

* A whistlin' wife an' a crawin^ hen 
Is naather good for Qod nor men.' 

(2) To brag, to boast 

Craw-feet, wrinkles. 

Crawk, (1) the core of anything, 
commonly applied to fruit. *I 
don't like them apples, they're 
nowt nobut crawk. 

(2) The hard lump in the 



middle of a notato which has 
not been boiled sufficiently. 

(3) The inner part of a hay 
or clover-stack when all the out- 
side has been cut away. 

(4) * He 's good at th' crawh ' 
signifies that he, of whom it is 
said, is soimd in constitution or 
trustworthy in character. 

Crawl, V. to be infested with, 

used re^rding vermin. *He 

crawls wi' lice.' * Th' dog fairly 
crawls wi' lops.' 

Crawmasing, going round beg- 
ging gifts at Christmas. 

Craw ower, v. to triumph over. 

Craws. Infants are said * to climb 
craws ' when they first begin to 
use their feet by climbing up 
their mothers* breast. 

Crazy, adj. rickety. 'That 
chair 's crazy , thu moant sit thee 
son' doon on it. I nobut keep it 
'cos it used to be Lord Yarburs.* 

Cream, v. to froth, as ale. 

Cream-poke, land in the parish 
of Messingham, 1825. 

Creddle, (1) a cradle. 

(2) A frame of rods fastened 
by cords which is put round the 
neck of a horse that has been 
blistered, or has hurt itself, to 
hinder it from biting tho sore. 

(3) A fence round a young 
tree. 

(4) A frame in which glaziers 
carry glass. *To my broder 
Robert all my tools and scroes, 
and a credill of Normandy glas©.' 
— Will of John Potty, Test 
Ehor. iv. 334. 

Creddle - bairn, an infant. ' I 

was nobbut a credJle-bairn then ; 
so I knaw nowt cosarnin' it.' 

* And made hem rowte 
Als he weren kradelbarnes.' 

Ilavelok, 1912. 

Cree, v. to simmer grain until 
tender. * Squire alus gives his 
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Creel, (1) an oaa 



li«krt lor 



(2] A 
plates are pot to drj. 
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Creeper, a grapnel ised £» re- 
oorexni^ the bodieg of drowned 
persona. 'When thej Ion' kis 
uoAj there was n^ a mark on it 
except th' crerpef'B hed just catdi* 
ed it aade o' one o' th' ears.' 

Creeping, a cold sensation in the 
skilly caused sometinLes by fri^it, 
at others bT illness. 

Creep op the ileere, to deceive 

by coaxing, or flattery. *Ton 
see he 's crtpt ud her tUert tUl he 
can do owt wf ner he likes.' 

Crenet, an iron frame for an 
out-door fire. Cf. * blazing cre»- 
iets ' in MDton, P. Z. L 728.— 
BiUs of Durham, Surteet Soe, 
pp. 2, 3. 

Cretcli-yard, a bedded fold for 
cattle. 

Crew, a confused crowd. It may 
be applied to lifeless things as 
well as living. * You ni wer seed 
such a crew o* plough-jags as we 
hed to - year. * I niwer seed 
such a crew o* mucky oud things 
as there was tond out at S . . . 
sale.' 

Crew, Crew-yard, a bedded fold 

for cattle. * With hay and straw, 
and use of crews and sheds .... 
with the use of the crew-yards 
until the 6th of April next.' — 
Stamford Mercury, Sep. 20, 1867. 

Crewel, fine worsted. Miss 
Baker says, *Fine worsteds, 
inado hard and smooth by twist- 
ing, which distinguishes them 




and by the aa^kr in the com- 
postzoa of artificial 



i^ 

dxsstiactzw diffeieuce of this ar- 
tieiev and deacnbe it amply as 
fine worsted.' — SwrtkawKp. Glots. 

keazt, my good man 
. it waa my owd grandmother 

when I was 
dear a Ixtde bairn, along o^ mv 
mnnin' away wf her cmod? ball, 
and makin' a blobb for eela wi' 
it.*— ^oAa MaHcemfidd^ L IIS. In 
la29 there was in the church of 
KirtoQ-in-Lindny a Teatment of 
'greyne crvyUeJ^Ck. Ace mi 
aaa. 

Grew-ffiDs, a place in the parish 
of Lea, so oJled because cattle 
were fonnerty kept there in win- 



Grib-saeker, Crib-Uter, a horae 
which gnaws and socks the sides 
of the manger. 

Cri^ (1) a twist of the neck. 

(2) A crevice- 
Cried down, slandeiedy evil- 
spoken of. 

Cried up, pp. praised. 'She's 
strange an' cried up -by some 
folks o' account on her singin' an' 
playin' up o' the peanner.' 

Crimp, an agent employed to 
trepan sailors into the clutches 
of the press-gang. (Obeolesoent) 

Crimp, V. to wrinkle. 

Crimping - machine, an instru- 
ment with two indented rollers, 
in which heaters can be placed. 
One of these rollers revolves 
upon the other. It is used for 
* crimping* women's fiills and 
cap-borders. 

Crinkle, v. to wrinkle. To form 
in loops, as is the custom ^th 
unwound thread. A brook in 
Boxby parish, the course of which 
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is yery curcnitous, is called Crtn- 
glebecK. 

Crisseled np [krisld], twisted 
np as leaves are by cold. * Th* 
geraniums was all crissekd-up by 
th' frost last night.* 

Croaki y. to complain. 

Crofty a small piece of enclosed 
land, near a homestead. 

Crony, a companion. 

Crook, (1) an iron hook by which 
cooing yessels are suspended 
oyer a fire. 

(2) The hinge of a gate or 
door. *Tek fii' gate off the 
crooks, Jbab.' — Lawrence Cheny, 
Buth and Gabriel, I 27. 

Crookled [kruok'ld], adj. crooked. 
' A crookled stick 'all do to beat 
a bitch wi\* * As crookled as a 
dog's hint-leg.' There is a public 
house at Oaiusburgh, and another 
at Owston, having for a sign 
* The Crooked Billet.' Both these 
go by the name of * The Crookeled 
BiUet' 

Bad-tempered. * 

Awkward. 

Croon, a crown. 

Croopy, adj. hoarse. 

Crop, the stomach of a bird. 

Cropping, the crops. * Th' wheat 's 
good, but th* spring croppirC 
looks real offiL' 

Cross, (1) the signature of a per- 
son who cannot write. It is re- 
markable that, while now the 
sign of the cross is almost uni- 
versally used for this purpose, 
in former days, down to the mid- 
dle of the last century, arbitrary 
signs and letters were frequently 
used. 

(2) If you wash your hands 
in water, where another person 
has washed before, you must 
make the sign of the cross in it, 
or you will quarrel with him 
before the year is out. — Kirton- 
in-Lindeey, 1854. 



(3) Tou must always eroaa 
yourself when vou see a magpie, 
to avert ill-luck. 

Cross-bars, s. pL the upright bars 
of a gate which run across the 
ledges or horizontal bars. 

Cross-bow. These ancient pieces 
of artillery are still, or were until 
very recently, used for shooting 
rooks. The arrows were made 
very heavy and with a knob at 
the end. 

Cross-cloth, (1) a hanging, or 
veil by which the rood and other 
images in the rood-loft were 
hidden during Lent. (Obsolete.) 

(2) A banner attached to a 
processional cross. (Obsolete.) 
* All the banner - clothes and 
cross-clothes where cut in peces 
by Sir Boberte Towne, our par- 
sonne and made playing cotes 
for children of them.' — Line, 
Church Goods y 1566, p. 157. 

(3) An article of female dress, 
probably a kerchief which was 
worn crossed over the bosom. 
(Obsolete.) * Margaret Saunder- 
6on on 10 Sep. 1602 stole from 
John Shaw gent. ** vnum lecrosse- 
cloth et vnum le handkerchiff 
precium x*." ' — BoUesford Manor 
Boll, sub ann. 

Cross-cropping, taking crops out 
of the accustomed rotation. 
' Tend to exhaust the soil and 
are there called cross-cropping,' 
— Tho. Stone, View of Agric, 
Line. 1794, 54. 

Cross-cut-saw, a saw used for 
cutting trees across. 

Cross - cuttin|^, ploughing land 
across, after it has been ploughed 
the ordinary way, so as to cut 
the soil into square blocks. 

Cross-eyed, adj. squinting. 

Cross-grained, adj. bad-tempered. 

Cross-patch, a peevish child. 

Cross-quart, cross-comer. 

Crowle, V. to crawl, to creep. 
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* I fun' this here young thief 
crowlin* thrif my otchad hedge 
wi* his pockets full o' pears.* 

Crown, (1) the head or top of 
anything, as the crown of an arch, 
the crown of a bee-hive, a saddle, 
or a bell. 

{2) The place on the top of the 
head firom which the hair parts. 

Crown 0* th' causey, the middle 
of the highway or footpath. See 
CaiLsey. 

Crownation, coronation. * For 
rynginge on the crownation day, 
the xxvij** of March ij".* — Kir- 
ton-in~Li?idsey Ch. Ace. 1638. 

* I can remember three crotv^na- 
tiona of two kings an' a queen. 
My.r faather could nobbut re- 
member one, an' that was 
King George the Third.' — Mary 
Richards. 

Crowner, (1) a coroner. 

* Tis true the croumer sat, and sent 

This verdict: — Died of noncon- 

tent' — Newspaper Cutting y 1832. 

(2) Something surpassingly 
beautiful or excellent. 

Crowner*8 quest, coroner's in- 
quest. 

Cruddle, v. (1) to lie close to- 
gether, for the sake of warmth. 

* Look how them young bods is 
cruddled up 'n a heap.* 

(2) To curdle. 
Cruddy, oatmeal grueL 

Cruds, s. pi. curds. * Hast thou 
not powred me out as milke ? 
and turned me to cruds like 
cheese ? * — Job x. 10, Geneva 
Version. * A fewe cruddes and 
creem, and an hauer cake.' — P. 
Plowman, B. vi. 284. 

Cruel, adv. very, exceedingly. 

* It 's cruel coud to-neet.' 

Crum, V. to crumble. *You 
mo'nt crum yer bread, Sarah 
Ann.' * That motter 's all crumin' 
away i' th' gardin wall Bars 



Smith built* *Thou thy selfe 
didst crum it, thou therefore 
must eat it vp all.' — Bernard, 
Terence, 385. 

Crumbs, s. pL (1) the loose earth 
that fklls into the trench in dig- 
ging- 

(2) A man or an ftnimai re- 
covering from sickness is said 
to * pick up his crumbs.* 

Crummy, adj. fat, in good con- 
dition; rich, in good humour. 
"^ My maaster *s al'us crusty afore 
dinner, an' crummy efter.' 

Crump, V. to crush. * I *11 crump 
your onion' is equivalent to 

* I '11 break your skulL' 

Crumpy, adj. crisp, said of bread 
or pastry. 

Crust, the outside plank of a 
tree. [1563] * For a crust of a 
plank to a brigge .... xvj*.' — 
Louth Church Ace. iii. 28. 

Crusty, adj. ill-tempered. 

Crummy, 
Crutchy, a nick-name for 

who walks with a crutch. 

Cryson, a person disfigured by 
dress. * What a cryson she looks 
i' that owd doak.' 

Cry shame on, v. to hold up pub- 
licly to contempt. 

Cry up, V. to praise greatly. 

* They cry t/|> . . . . as th' beet 
preacher in England bairin' 
Spurgeon.* 

Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine pror 

tensis. 

Cuckoo-lamb, a lamb bom in 
May or June. 

Cuckoo-spit The white froth on 
plants produced by the larva of 
the cicada spumaria. See Brock, 

Cuckoo-time, spring. 

Cuckstool, a ducking-stool. A 

* kvckstowJe ' was ordered to be 
made for the manor of Bottesford 
in 1565; and in 1576 it waa 
ordered by the court * that euery 



See 
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wofman that is a scould shall 
eyther be sett vpon the cockstoU 
& be thiise ducked in the water 
or els ther husbandes to be 
amerded TJ* viij".' The use of 
the cuckstool was only abandoned 
at Gktinsburgh in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. The 
stool was in existence, under 
the charge of the constable, in 
1837.— Stark's ^i«f. Oainsh, 528. 
Among the eoods in the custody 
of the Louth churchwardens in 
1624 were * a creddell and a 
cockstoll chare.' — Louth Ch. Ace, 
An engraving of a cucA-a^oo/ occurs 
in the first Edit, of Ghiy's Shep- 
herds Week, 1714, as an illustra- 
tion of the lines : — 

* 1 11 speed me to the pond, whero 
the high stool 

On the long plank hangs o'er the 
muddy pool, 

That stool the dread of evry scold- 
ing quean.' — Bk. iij. 1. 105. 

Cuddle, y. to fondle, to embrace. 

Cnddy, (1) short for Cuthbert. 
The surname of Cuthbert is 
similarly contracted. 

A name for an ass. 

A hedge-sparrow. 

Cnlbert, a culvert; an under- 
ground tunnel for conveying 
water. 

Cnll, V. ^1) to separate sheep, or 
other hve stock ; the -ffood from 
bad. The latter are called ' culUJ 
(2) To pluck. 

Cnlleyer, a culverin, r. e. a hand- 
gun. (Obsolete.) [1569] * for 
mending ye Calever vj*.' [n. d.] 
* for a new stock for the townes 
Culleuer ij' yj\*—Kirton-in-Lind- 
9ey Ch. Ace, 

Cnllidge-ended. Houses or stacks 
are said to be cullidge'ended when 
the ends of the roofs are sloped 
to the ridge, not carried up per- 
pendicularly. 

CnlU, 8. pi. inferior articles of 
any kind picked out from others. { 



The word is especially applied to 
inferior sheep which have been 
separated from the rest of the 
flock. See Cull, 

Cnlver, a pigeon. (Obsolete.) 

Cumber, v. to encumber. 

Cmnbergromid, Cninberworld, 

anything utterly useless. 

Cundiff, or Cunliff, a culvert, or 
conduit. An imderground tunnel 
for conveying water. 

Cnnger, a conger eel. 

Cimiiiiig, adj. wise, sharp, clever, 
in a good sense. * She 's a strange, 
long - headed, cunning woman 
among pigs an' pultry.' *He 
was a more cunninger man in his 
occupation.* — Friar Bushy 1620, 
p. 10, inThoms'sPro«ci2omance«. 

Cupboaxd-loyer,amanwho makes 
love to a female servant, not for 
herself, but for the good things 
she gives him from her master's 
pantry. 

Cups and saucers, a child's term 
for acorns, and the cups that 
contain them. 

Cur, a mean or ill-mannered per- 
son. 

Curchy [kerch'i], a curtsey. 
Curk [kerk], a cork. 

* Made i' Bristol, 
SeU'd i' York ; 
Putten i' a bottle, 
An' call'd a curk* 

Curous, curious. 

Cnrpse, a corpse. 

Curranberry, the garden currant. 

Cush-cush, Cush-a-cow, the call 
for a cow. 

* Cushy cow bonny, give down thy 

milk. 
And I will give thee a gown of 

silk ; 
A gown of silk and a silver tee. 
If thou wilt give down thy milk 

to me.' 
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The two lAst lines often ran ihus — 

'A gown of silk and m silver spoon, 
If thou wilt give down thy milk 
Tery soon-' 

« " Ctuha! Ctuha! Cusha!^ calling. 

For the dews will soon be fiiUing/ 

Jean Ingelow, The High Tide, 

Cnstomably, adv. according to 
custom, habitually. * Th* carrier 
goes auUmtabltf to Gainsb'r eveiy 
Setterda', but T harvest-time e 
knocks off.' ' He threateneth to 
do with him as cuttomahly is vsed 
to be done to whore masters: 
that is, he will geld him.' — Ber- 
nard, Tertncef 162. 

Cnstomary-landf land held by 
copyhold tenure. (Obsolete.) 
'His highnes priuileges in- 
fringed ... in raseinge so manie 
freeholde estates by deede of 
Landes apparentlie custumaryf.' 
— Norden's Survey of the Soke of 
Kirton-inrLindsey, 1614; pre&ce. 

Cut, a drain, commonly one newly 
made. * A cut or drain to be cut 
at the said Bycarsdyke .... 
also a sluice out of Bycarsdyke 
into the said new cut J — Proceed^ 
ing$ of Court of Sewers, circa 
1635, m Stonhouse's Hist, Isle of 
Axholme. 'They made several 
cuU or artificial rivers from 16 to 
100 feet wide.' — Geo. Pryme, 
Autobiographic Recollections, 145. 
'Some valuable cuts and rivers 
had been made.' — J. M. Heath- 
oote, Reminiscences of Fen and 
Mere, 24. 

Cat, y. to castrate. 

*CxLte, adj. acute* 

Cntlash, a cutlass. 

Cut-meat, hay, oats in the straw, 
and such like cut into short 
lengths for cattle food. 

Cntted [kut-ed], pt. t. cut. 
* There 's a lass been an' cutted 
them young trees i' th' Pan- 
fieli' 



Citteiit pp. cut 'IVe cutten 
my sen sizange an' bad wi' thy 
fdr-bilL' 

i Cstter, (1) a casttator. Until 
\ about a century ago these per- 
j sons used to liear about with 
them a horn on which they blew 
when entering a village to give 
notice of their coming (c£ &di- 
6ra«, Pkrt n. c. iL L 610). 'The 
Horn' Inn at Measingiiam de- 
rived its sign from a person who 
practised this art, who used the 
well-known badge of his business 
as a 8i^;n. When the horn was 
discontinued, castrators used to 
signify their calling by a minia- 
ture horse-ahoe in sih^ or white 
metal which they wore stitched 
on the front of the hat. This 
badge was common until quite 
recently, and may periiape yet 
be seen. , 

(2) A machine for cutting hay, 
clover, oats in the straw, and 
other fodder for cattle. 

Cuts, a carriage used for conyey- 
in^ timber. It consists of two 
pairs of wheels with a long pole 
as a coupling between them, so 
as to place them fail apart. 
'We're goin' wi' th' cirf« to fetch 
John B^'s wood fru' Scawby 
plantin'.' 

Cats, to draw, to cast lots by 
means of straws cut of unequal 
length. These straws are held 
in the closed hand, and the person 
who draws the longest straw 
wins. ' We can't both tak th' 
lanes to year, so we 'U draw cuts 
to see who 's to hey 'em.' 

' Sir knight, quod he, my maister 

& my lord. 
Now draweth cut, for that is myn 
accord. 

Anon to drawen every wight 

began. 
And shortly for to tellen as it was, 
Were it by aventure, or sort, or 

caas. 
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The Both it is, the cu< fil to the 
knightw' 

Chaucer, Proi. to Cant Tales, 837. 
(Note. In Chaucer, the cut is 
the thorteti straw ; L 836.) 

' Let us alle euUe draw. 
And then is none begylt.' 

Toumeley Myeteries, 228. 

* Wae's me, for baith I canna get, 

To ane by law we 're stintea ; 
Then 111 draw cuts and tak my 
&te. 
And be with ane contented.' 
Allan Bamsav, Poems, 1712, 84; 
quoted in Brand's Antiq, ed. 
1813, ii. 627. 

Cnttmg-knife, a large knife with 
a handle set at right angles to 
the blade ; used for cutting hay 
from stacks. ' She 's to no more 
use to kitchen- wark then a cut- 
tin* 'knife is to a swarm o' bees.' 

Cut-worky (1) open-work carv- 
ing. 

[2) Open-work patterns cut 
in flannel or other textile fabrics. 
It was especially appHed to the 
ornamental patterns cut in the 
edges of shrouds when burying 
in woollen was obligatory. 

Cnt your Inoky, go away. An 

order of instant dismissal. 

Cnxen [kewzenl a strangely-dress- 
ed or odd-looking person. 

Cyphering, arithmetic. 

Cypher up, y. to measure a per- 
son in one's mind. To haye 
thoroughly entered into his cha- 
racter. 'I've cyphered up that 
gentleman years sin', an wod 
rather give him fiye shillin' then 
lend him a soyr'in.' 

Daa [daa], day. 

Dab, (1) a child's pinafore. 

(2) One who is clever at any- 
thing. 'Fred's(2a&athislamin'.' 

(3T A slight blow. 

(4) A wipe with a sponge or 
wet cloth. 



Dab-chick, the water-hen. 

Dab hand, one who is clover at 
any kind of manual labour. 
' He 's as dab a hand at thackin' 
as ever I seed.' 

Dabwash, the washing of a few 
clothes by themselves at a time 
distinct from washing-day. 

Dacionfl, adj. audacious. 

Dacker, v. (1) to waver, to shake 
fitfully. AppUed to the action 
of the wind on the sails of a 
ship, on trees or buildings. *I 
seed th' chimley dacker matter 
of hairf a minnit afore it felL' 

(2) To equivocate, to waver, 
to idle about, to be irregular. 
*I knew he was liein', he dacket^d 
an' sleVd in his talk.' * Dacker, 
vox in agro Lincoln, usitata 
significat autem vacillare, nu- 
tate.' — Skinner, 

(3) To have relapses in sick- 
ness. 

Dack, Daoky, interj. the call for 
pigs. 

Dacky-pig, a child's name for a 

pig- 
Daddy-long-legs, a crane-fly. 

' Old Daddy Longlegs would n't say 

his prayers. 
Take him by the right leg, 
Take him by the left leg. 
Take him by both legs. 
And throw him down-stairs.' 

Nursery Rhyme, 

Daffing, pres. part, jesting. ' She 's 
alus daffin* estead o' mindin' her 
wark.' *Nae(ia^«^,na gabbing, 
but sighing and sabbing.' — 
Flowers of the Forest ; Scott, Bor- 
der Min., ed. 1861, iii. 335. 

Daffy-down-dilly, the dafibdil. 
* Th' f ost flowers th' bairn iwer 
seem'd to tak* notice on was th' 
daffy - down - dillys that ffro^^ 
anean th' crew-yard wall. Them 
he 'd pull up by hands full.' 

* Daffy-dovm-diUys comed to the 
town 
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In a yoller petty-coat aa' a graen 

'Strowe meo the grownde with 
daffadrnviiflilliei 
And cowalijia, and kingcupa. and 
lovod liUies.' 

Sponser, Shrp. Cal. UO. 

Daft, adj. foolish, slightly insane. 
A child looks da/t or da/ted when 
it seema bewildered, scared, or 
unable to answer a question . 

Sagger - drawing. To he ' at 
daygtr-drawiiig' ie to be on very 
bad terms with some one. 

Sale, a division in an open field. 
(Obsolete.) Noi-den's Sun-eij of 
Ihf Manor of Kirton-in- Lindefi/, 
taken A.D. 161G, furnishes us 
with the uamos of many of those 
dales: f. g. Black moutdc dak. 
Bay ting rfri?(, Oa/f juxta Borialem 
le stump cross.— MS. Pub. Lib. 
Cantab, Ff. iv. 30, fol. 7. The 
word WHS not obsolete in 1787, 
when the manor of Kirton-in- 
Lindaey was survoyod. There 
is a place at Cloatbam called 
' Longi/(i/e,' and ' Ilolywell Dole ' 
at Wmterton. In the parish of 
ITcsaingham before the enclo- 
sure, ' whou any person hod six 
lands alh>Kothor it was called a 
</a/f,' — J. llackinnon's Ace. of 
Mfitingham, MS. 1H25, IG. 

Dallaofced, DaUacked-oat, pp. 
oTor-di-essed, dressed in gaudy 
colours. ' I nivTor seed sarvant 
lasses so dnllacVd-oiit as they 
was at Oainsb'r Stattis.' 

Damnified, pp. injured. ' I 'vo 
been damnifitd a matter o' two 
year rent by th' beck - bank 
breakin'.' 

' What dismall day hath lent this 

cursed light 
To SCO my Lord so deadly damni- 

fydf i • 
Sponser, Faerie Quetne, ii., vii., slii. 

Damp, adj. rainy. 

Damper, (1) an instrument iu a 



fire-place to close a flue. 

(2) Anything that ia eaid or 
done to dispirit another. 

Dance, when a person has had lo 
go from place to place in sewrch 
of some person or thing. ' I Ve 
hod a fine dance eftor it? 

Dandril, a knock, a blow. 

Dandy, a curved stick with which 
hockey is played. 

Dang it, interj. a form of oath 
used by silly people who think 
to escape sin by changing the 
final letters in damn. 

Dangle, t. to loiter about. ' He 'a 
alust danglin' eiter th' lasses.' 

Dant [daut], T. to daunt. 'He 
was Bwearin' shockin' for ony- 
body to hear till a thonnor-dap 
came, an' then he sorao'd dear 
danUd.' ' Percussit mihi ani- 
mum. It amote ma to the heart ; 
it duBttd me.'— Bernard, rerraee, 
12. 

Dapper, adj. neat, smart. 

Dar [dar], t. to dare. 'Don't 
d<ir me to it ; when I 'm mad I 
dar do owt' 

Dark, adj. (1) secret ' He keeps 
everything very dark, nobodv 
knaws nowt but him and his 

(2) Wicked. 'Theysavtherfl 
bes been some dark deeas dona 
there afore-time.' 

Darken tke door. ' Never darken 
rny dvort ony more ' is equivalent 
to, uovercometo my house again. 
The strongest possible form of 
lotting another know he is un- 
welcome. 

Darkling, (1) twilight. 'Darf^lna 
at neet' 

f2) adv. Darkly. 'I could 
noiiutdark-Hiii mak' out what h« 
meant; for he's hed a fit, an 
talks teal queer.' 

Dar n't, for ilare nctt. See Dar. 

Darty. Daty, dirty. 
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Daah, the internal machinery of 

a chum. 
Saah, Y. to thwart, to destroy. 

* This dashes all th* hopes I ever 
bed o' gettin* that job.' ' Out, 
alas ! the matter is dashV — ^Ber- 
nard, Terence, 210. 

Dath, Dashboard, the splash- 
board of a carriage. 

IHwht, pp. (1) shy, timid as a 
dog that has been beaten. 

(2) *WeU. Ill be dashi' is a 
mUd form of oath. ' WeU, I '11 
be dasht if it isn't dinner-time 
an' hairf th* momin's work to do 
yet.' 

Dateless, adj. stupid, having the 
faculties failing through age. 

Danb an' Stower, the same as 
Stud and mud, q. y. 

Danber, a builder with daub and 
Stower, The word is, perhaps, 
obsolete, but it has giyon nse to 
a not uncommon surname. 

Danbixig, plastering with road- 
mud or clay. *The soid barn 
is ruinous in wallyng as in 
dawbyng and ground sillyng.' — 
Survey of Pnory of Sandwell, 
00. Sta^ord, temp. Hen. Vlll. in 
Hon. Ang, iii. 191. 

Danby, adj. dirty. 'What a 
dauby bairn thoo art' 

Danly V. a. to weary. * If thoo 
walks aU th' ways fra here to 
Lincoln an' by agean thoo '11 
davi ihee sen aboon a bit, I 
knaw.' 

Daw, a chattering fool. ^And 
with that he turned to the seid 
John Copyldyke and said thofu 
artl a fool and a d^Lwe, and the 
said John Copyldyke awnswered, 
dawe of thy nede.' — Star-Cham- 
ber Proceedings, 1533, in Proceed, 
of Soc, Ant,, II. Series, iv. 321. 

• What 's th' use o' listenin' to a 
daw l^e thee ? when I fall out 
it 's wi' men, not magpiea' 

Dawdles, an idle person. ' What 



a dawdles thou art, sure?^.' 

Dawked out, pp. dressed in 
slovenly finery. * I never seed 
a lass dawkd out as she is in all 
my life.' 

Dawkin, a foolish person. 

Daver, v. to tremble. 

Davy, an affidavit * I '11 tak' my 
davy on it, iwery thod wod she 
says is a He.' ♦ 

Day. * The lost days ' are the 
eleven days which wore omitted 
when the new stj'lo was intro- 
duced in 1752. The day follow- 
ing Wednesday the 2d of Sep- 
tember of that year being called 
Thursday the 14th. (Bond's 
Handy-hook of Rules for verifying 
dates, 10.) Many persons have 
not yet forgiven those who made 
the change, as it has thrown, say 
they, all the fairs in the country 
wrong. Persons who were bom 
before 1752 were, while they 
lived, never weary of denouncing 
those who had, in their opinion, 
robbed them of their birth-days. 

Day-man, a labourer hired from 
day to day ; not a regular hand. 

Daysman, an arbitrator. One 
who settled the amount of work 
each man in a gang of * bankers ' 
ought to do, and how much of 
the siun paid for the whole ' tak ' 
his share should be. I myself 
have never heard the word used, 
and it may possibly now be ob- 
solete, but it was in common use 
both in the Isle of Axholme and 
on the east side of the Trent at 
the beginning of this century. 
In Brayle^s Graphic Illustrator, 
1834, p. 14 (quoted in Notes and 
Queries, Series I., vol. i. p. 267), 
we are told that * A dais-man is 
still a popular term for an arbi- 
trator in the Nortii.' * Neither 
is there any dayes-man betwixt 
vs that mignt lay his hand vpon 
vs both.' — Bible Authorized Ver- 
sion, 1634, Job ix. 33. The 

6 
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Geneva vermon, 4to, 1615, here 
reads * vmpire.' 

* What art thou 
That mak'st thysolfe his dayes- 

7)1 a Hy to prolong 
The vengeaunce prest ? ' 
Spencor, Faerie Queejif iL, viii., 
xxviii. 

* In Switzerland .... they had 
some common arbitrators, or 
dnyesmen in OTery town.' — Bur- 
ton, Anat, Mel, edit. 6, p. 60. 

* They haue made mo vmpire 
and dnua-man betwixt them.' — 
Bernard, Terence^ 204. 

Day, the third. If a person be 
taken suddenly ill, or be injured 
by an accident, if he survive 
until the third day, it is believed 
that he will recover. 

Day-work, work done by the 
day, as distinguished from *■ taken- 
work.* 

Dazed, pi t. and pp. (1) dazzled. 

* Th' hghtnin' clear dazed me.* 

(2) Astonished, confused. *I 
thowt he 'd been dead years, so 
when he com up to me I felt 
clear c/a2f(7, an* couldn't speak.* 

Dead rdi-h*d], (1) dead. 'Billy's 
dead an* th' owd man*8 in 
*Mericay.* 

(2) Death. * Them folks as 
8tar\''d th' bairn to dead at 
Gainsb'r hed fifteen year for it 
nobbut, I wish they'd hinged 
both on 'em.' 

* That \>oy roceyue in forme of bred, 
Hji; ys goddos body J>at soffered 

MjTC, Instruc/or Pariah FriesU, 8. 

Dead agean, violently opposed 
to. ' She 's a good sort o' woman, 
but dead agean th' preachers.' 

Dead as a door-nail, quite dead. 
The author of Piers Plowman 
tell us 

* pat Fey withouten fSsut is febelore 

|>en nou}t, 
And ded a$ a dore-nayV 

Text A. L 161. 



So in Will of Paleme, twice ; U. 
628, 3396 ; and in Shakespeare, 
2 Uen, IV., V. iii. 125. 

Dead hedge, a fence made of dead 
material, commonly of thoma or 
willows. 

Dead boss. * Working the dead 
hosa* IB taking goods for work 
done in Ueu of payment in money. 

Dead lift. When a man puts 
out all his strength to do any- 
thing he is said to do it ' at the 
dead lift;* hence anything of 
surpassing hardship is a dead 
lift. 

Deadly [di'h'dlil, adj. and adv. 
a strong superlative. 'He's a 
deadly rogue.' 'This is deadly 
strong tea.' 

Dead-nuui*8-finger8, (1) a part 
of a crab which is held to be 
unfit for food. 

Dead on, Dead upon, very ener- 
getic affainst. ' He 's dsiui upo* 

th' pomchers.' 

Dead-staryed, to be so cold as to 
have lost the use of one's limba 
' I was that dead^s(arved oomin* 
home fra Brigg on Christmas 
Eve that I hardty knowed where 
I was.* 

Diiad wall, a wall without any 
doors or windows in it. 

Diiaf [di-h*f], adj. blighted, empty. 

Dea£ It is supposed that eating 
the spinal marrow out of a 
chine of beef will make one dea£ 

Deaf-ears, (1) blighted ears of 
com that have no grain in them. 
(2) The auricles of the heart. 

Deaf-nettle, the stingless nettle. 
*Deffe nettylle, Archangeiui ;* 
Prompt. Parv. 

Dcaf-nnt, a nut without a kemeL 

Diiaf-pap, a cow*s pap which will 
not give milk. 

Deal, (1) a plank of foreign fir- 
timber. 
(2) Much, a great quantity. 
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'He's ta'en a deal o' doctor's 
fltnff, but he 's a yast deal better.' 
' You mun gie me a deal o* pud- 
din' ; I'm that hungry I oould eat 
a hoes wi* th' saddle on.' 

*So [»at pe meste del of hey men 

]rkt in Englond be^ 
Bei> ycome of >e Normans.' 

Boh. of Olauc 368. 

' What a deule will they eat and 
drinke.' — Bernard, Terence^ 194. 

Deal, V. to distribute. * There 
is them that 's gotten it to say as 
he doesn't d^ out th' dole 
fiedrly.' 

Dear hand. A tradesman who 
has not credit with those with 
whom he deals, but has to buy 
his wares in small quantities, 
just when he wants them, is said 
to buy them at * dear hand,'' 

Deary, adj. something small. ' I 
neyer seed such deary little ap- 
ples in aU my life.' * I'll tak^a 
little deary mite more, please.' 

Deary me, interj. an expression 
of surprise. * Deary m«, I never 
can expect th' post been so late 
as he alus is.' < Why, the deary 
me to-day I ' 

Death. It is a si^ of death if 
pigeons alight in trees, come 
mio the house, or become on a 
sudden unaccountably tame. 

Deaih-cart If you hear, in the 
night-time, a cart drive rapidly 
up the road towards the house 
Tinbere you dwell, and it stops 
suddenly at your door, and when 
you looK out you see nothing, it 
IS a sign of death. If, however, 
a soimd like unto the shooting 
out of stones or coals when a 
cart is tipped-up, be heard, it is 
then a never-Mung sign of death. 

Death-lax, the diarrhoea which 
is premonitory of death. 

Death-thrawB, or Dead-thraws, 

& pL the death-throes or last 
agony. 



Decoy, a pond with pipes or 
channels running from it which 
are furnished wiw nets for catch- 
ing wild ducks. 

Dee, to die. * I was so badly I 
thout I should ha' deed.' 

Deek, a dyke. 

Deep, adj. cunning. ' He 's as 
deep as a well,' and * lie 's as 
deep as Wilkes,' are common ex- 
pressions to indicate subtilty and 
craft. 

Deepness, (1) depth; (2) cun- 
ning. 

Deft, adj. clover, accomplished. 
* He 's one o' th' de/ttst hands in 
a stable I ever seed.' 

Delf, DeUt, (1) a drain that has 
been delved (not a natural river) ; 
a pond, a clay-pit, a railway 
cutting, or any other large hole 
that has been delved out. 

'Some lesser delfts^ the fountains 

bottom sounding 
Draw out the baser streams.' 
Phineas Fletcher, The Purple Is- 
land, ed. 1816, iii 13. 

(2) A drain or cut at the back 
of an embankment, whence the 
earth has been obtained for 
forming the bank. 

(3) Delft ware. 

Delf-case, a rack for holding 
plates and dishes. 

Delve, v. to dig. 

Denimic, Demmuc, (1) an epi- 
demic. 

(2) A whitlow or thecal ab- 
scess. 

Demmuck*d taties, s. pi. potatoes 
which are blighted by the potatoe 
disease. A corruption of the 
word epidemic, * Demmuc^ d 
flukes is three shillin' a seek, 
good uns twelve-an'-six.' 

Dent, a dint. 

Dent, V. to dint. 

Denter, an indenture, 'Pleas, 
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BT, WO 've corned to ax you to fill 
up those dentfTi atvoea ma ftu' 
my prontia for u^^.' 

Depart, v. to die. ' It was s 
eore job. not one of his bnime 
■woe nigh him whon he (irtwrfni ; 
it came eo euddou.' ' All talae 
exoculoros fat makea false tosta- 
DLotitcs and despoM the goodes 
of him t^at ie dode ofjor wise than 
hia will was at his drpartyng.' — 
Myrc, Iiiairnclioni fur Pnriik 
Prit4t*, 23, 83. [15Ua-3] 'John 
Vaynaour of Newto» is lUparttd 
to the mercy of Ood, eenca ye 
departed from home.'— Piumpf on 
Currap. 175. [1566] ' Ouo aJtor 
atone sold to William Thixton, 
and he caused yt to be luide on 
his graTO when he departed,' — 
I'oacock, Lincolnah. Church Ftir- 
viturt, 121. 

Departure, deatK 

BeBarre, v. to duservo. 

Sesput, for Jesjmrate, used as 
adv., very, exeoodiiigly. 'It's 
dap'u'l cowd to-day,' ' I 'm dtt- 
p'u ( badly.' 

Deuce [deuBl, 'The ileucc tat' 

Je,' 'What the rftiiee are yu 
oin',' ' What tho deiKe is that,' 
are common forms of n>oech. 
lined aa if it meant devil; but 
the word is really deva; eoe Sir 
F. Madden'a note to Havtlvk, 



DeTilin, the ewiftj Ci/pseliu apus. 

Deril's bit, (1) Scabiosa euccisa, 
the root of which ends abruptly 
aa if bitten off, 

(2) A throe-penny piece. So 
called because proud people will 
not ttive copper at ooUoctionB, 
and therefore provide themselvea 
with the suiallest silver coin they 

SeTlI'a coach-hone. Tho com- 
niou ' black cocktail ; ' Ocypai 



Devil, compact vith. If a pv- 
BOD selU hia soul to the devil, to 
bo delivered at a ccrtuiu epccilied 
time, the vendor, if wary, may 
avoid payment by putting in the 
contract ' he it in tho hou.se vi 
out of the house,' and then when 
the time arrives, sitting astride 
on a wiiidow-siU or standing in 
a door-way. 

Devil's dnng, oBsafoalida. 

Dewlap, loose ekin under the 
i-Tiin of man or beast. 

Dew-rated, pp. said of flax which 
is i-ettod (q-v.) on tho ground, not 
by steeping in water. 

Diaclom, diachylon plaster. ' Me 
fSather once bowt a great roll 
o' diadum, enif to paper a room 
wi', of a man that stood wi' a 
stall at Qainsb'r Mart, but it w&s 
to no mandor o' uso elter he'd 
hod it two or throe weeks.* 

Dib, a child's pinafore. 

Dibble, T. to male couical holes 
in tho ground for receiving seeds 
dropped in by hand. ' I reckon 
dibtiljn' is far away afore bar- 
row-driUin' for beans.' 

Dibbler, (1) an iron inatrninent 
by which the holes are nuide tor 
dibbling scoda. 

(2) A man who makee the 
dibble-holes. 

Dice, a kind of slaty clay found 
in the Isle of Aiholme. 'The 
alaty, though finer grained, ia 
not so easily diaint^^ratod. The 
workmen sometimes call it dice, 
probably from ita breaking, on 
exposure to the air, and moistura, 
into cubissoidal pieces.' — Will, 
Peck, A<x. of hhof Axholmf-, 14. 

Dick's hatband. ' It 'a as queer 
as DicJii hat-band, that went 
nine times round an' would n't 
tie ; ' said of any person or thing 
which it is well-nigh impossible 
to manage. Common in many 
counties. 
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Sieky, (1) the loose fiont of a 
shut. 
(2) A louse. 

Dioky-bod, (1) a cliild's name for 

a bird. 

(2) A louse. * I 'm sure, baim, 
thou's gotten dicky -hods i' thee 
h€ad.* 

Dieted, to be, v. to be under the 
doctcnr's orders as to one's diet. 
'I'm eighty years oud, an' I 
never 'was dieted in all my life.' 

Differ, y. to quarreL 
Difference, a quarreL 

Different to, different from. ' My 
cheney 's clear different to thine ; 
though they don't look imlike 
when parted.' 

Difficulty, a quarreL 

Dig, an instrument used for stub- 
bing up roots, more commonly 
called a atub-dig, 'As straight 
as a dig ' is a common proverbial 
expression. 

Dig, v. to drive in; spoken of 
dnving knowledge into the head 
of a dull person. 

Dight up, (1) to repair, to put 
in order. 'I mun hev these 
yates an' stowps dighted up afore 
th' steward comes, or he '11 hap- 
pen say summuts.' 

(2^ To be clogged up. * That 
riddle's fairly dighttd up wi' 
muck.' ' Thy ban's is strange 
an' dighted up wi' dirt.' 

Dill, Aneihum Graveolens, 

• Vervain and Dill 
Hinder witches of their will.' 

'Trefoil, Vervain, John's wort, 

Hinder witches of their wilL' 

Dill, v. to soothe, to ease pain. 
'We fomented him wi' lodlum 
for to dill pain.' 

Dill Mire, a marshy piece of pas- 
ture ground in the parish of Lea. 



Dilly, a vehicle used for remov- 
ing manure. 

Dilly-dallying, pres. pt. idling 
about. 

Dimes, s. pi. tithes. (Obsolete.) 
Used by Wyclif. 

Ding, a blow. ' I 'U fetch thee a 
ding ower th' head, if ta says 
another wod.' 

Ding, V. Dung, pt. t. (1) to strike, 
to dash down. *2>t72^ them wedges 
in, that'll rive her;' said to a 
man splitting ash-tree roots for 
fire-wood. 

(2) To talk much, to gabble. 
' Don't ding so, baim.' 

(3) To surpass. *Well, this 
telegraph dinga all I iwer heard 
on.' 

Ding in, V. (1) to drive a stake 
or any such thing into the 
ground. 

(2) To force knowledge into 
the head of a stupid person, 
' I 've tell'd thee ower an' ower 
agean, an' I can't ding it in to 
thee.' 

Dingle, v. to tingle. * I 've net- 
tled mysen, an' my fingers dinglei 
unberable.' 

Dinmore dale, or ings, meadow 
land in Kirton-in-Lmdsey, 1616, 

1787. 

Dip, a poisonous liquid in which 
sheep are dipped to kill fags. 

Dip-net, a small fisliing-net, at- 
tached to a willow rod bent into 
a circle, and affixed to a long 
handle. 

Dip 0* th' kit, a rustic game. 
(Obsolescent.) 

Dips, 8. pL candles made by dip- 
ping the wicks in melted tallow, 
not cast in moulds. (Common.) 

Dirt-pies, (1) imitations of pies 
made by children out of clay or 
road dirt. * I will loam to ride, 
fence, vault, and make fortifica- 
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tions in dirt-pies.* — ^Tho. Otway, 
The Atheist, Act v. sc 1. 

(2) A person who lias been 
much hmniliated is said to haye 
eaten dirt-pie. 'Afore I'd ha' 
eaten dirt-pie i* that how at his 
biddin* I *d a chuckt mysen into 
th' Trent ofPn Gainsb'r brigg.' 

Dirty, adj. (1) mean, dishonest 
* To ax for another man's farm 
owor his head is as dirty an 
action as any man can do, let 
him try his best.' 

(2) 'Eainy. 'We're hevin' 
strange dirty weather this har- 
vest.' 

Disaimnl, y. to annul, to destroy. 

Disgest, Y. to digest. ' Ho 's a 
weak stomach an' can't disgest 
fat bacon.' 

Diflhbink, a rack to set plates 
and dishes in. 

Dish-clout, a dish-cloth. 'Go 
thee ways or I'll pin th* dish- 
clout to thee tail ' is not unfre- 
quently said to men and boys 
who interfere in the kitchen. 

Dished, pp. cheated, disappointed. 

Dish-washer, the pied-wagtail ; 
Motacilla Tarrdli, 

Disjected, pp. dejected. 

Dismals, a fit of melancholy. 
'There's nowt matter wi* her; 
she 's nobbut gotten th' dismals,* 

Dismit, pp. dismissed. 
Dispraise, evil words, slander. 

Ditchwater. ' As dead as ditch- 
water,* ' As dull as ditchwater ; ' 
said of something utterly taste- 
loss, vapid, or stupid. 

Dither, v. to shake with cold, to 
quiver, to tremble. * I dither'd 
so I could n't howd pen to sign 
my name.' 1678. ' At night at 
church, but what by reason of 
the quivering and dithering of 
my body, and the depravedness 
of mv heart, I could not under- 
stand anything to the puipoee.' 



— ThOTesb/s Diary, i. 22. 

Dither an' plop. Dither cum 

plop, Dolther an' pop, (1^ the 
state of trembling with oola. 

(2) * Trembling like a jeUy.' 
' I was all o' a dolther an* pop, like 
a hot egg-puddin'.' 

Dithers, shaking palsy; paror 
lysis agitans, 

DiYil, the devH Old-fashioned 
people, at the end of the last 
century, use to make it a mat- 
ter of conscience when they read 
Holy Scripture, or talked on re- 
ligious suDJects, to speak of the 
devil ; but when they had occa- 
sion to use the word in oaths 
or in talk of a lighter sort, they 
were careful to say DivH. 

Divilment, confusion, nuschief. 

Dixnery, a dictionary. 

Dizen [deiz-nl, a woman dressed 
in slovenly finery. 

Do fdoo], pi. Dos [doaz], (1) adoing. 
'This is a poor do ' signifies that 
something nas turned out much 
less successfully than was hoped 
for. ' We 'd a grand do when 
.... was wedded ; ' that is, the 
festivities were successful. 

(2) A person is said to 'hev 
taen it to do* when they do any- 
thing with very ^;roat earnest- 
ness or determina^on. 

Doable, practicable. 'It's like 
goin* to th* moon, it's not doable 
no how.* ' If he 's ta'en it imder 
way, it 11 be done if it 's doable.' 

Do away with, v. to destroy. 
* The screen was done away with 
in Bottesford church by Dr 
Bayley.' 

Do away with himself, to com- 
mit suicide. 

Dobbin, an old horse. 

Doc'c, v. to cut off. To dock 
sheep is to cut off the locks of 
dirty wool from them. Cutting 
foals' or lambs' tails is called dodlt- 
ing them. The act of topping 
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a dipped liedge i« wUed dod^ng. 

Soeldll, Tadoiu apecieB of Rumex. 

' Hm reeda they grew long i' tlie 

vup by the bulk 

An* the ducfeinj an' mtuidraakeB ftn' 

humlocke eoa rank.' 

Ba3f SkiTlaugh, iii. 240. 
IKwtOT, any one who practises 
medicine or sur^ry, whether he 
be legally qualified or not. A 
child at Winterton school being 
aaked what she meant by ' false 
doctrine,' replied, ' Cuiin' folks 
badly.' 
Doctor'! ihop, a BurgMy. A little 
girl on being aeked in tbe Kii- 



, replied, ' A dodor'i ihop, 
pleas nnn.' On investigation, 
it turned out that she had re- 
cently heard read the nanati've 
of OUT Lord being found ' in the 
temple, sitting in the midst of 
the docton' (Luke ii. 46), and 
understood doctors to mean per- 
80I1S who practised medicine. 

Doetor'i ftnff, medicine. 'I've 
tilen as much dodor'i ttuff i' my 
time, what wi' drink an'piUe, as 
wad fill William Summer^s stone- 
pit ap leril by th' grand away.' 

Bodipoll [dodipoal], a blockhead. 
'The filthy family of doting 
iodypoUt, priests, and unlearned 
lawyers.'— -John Bole, Image of 
Both Churchtt (Parker Soo.), 
429. 

Dof and a don, having two suits 
of dothea, one off and the other 

Jiog, n) an iron tie in a building. 

(2) ' Every dog his day, and 
bitch her aAemoons.' A proverb 
equivalent to ' Time and tide 
come round to all.'— Cf. Hamlet, 
V. I. 

(3) ' As pleased as a dog wi' 
two tails,' is said of any one 
much exdted by pleasure. 



Dog, T. (1) to t 



M cattle with 
and foals was 
well dogged when they stray in 
town sfareets there would n't be 
80 many bairns kicked to dead.' 
William Elvylsh was fined iy" 
iiij' at the Bottesford Manor 
Court, 10 May, 1591, 'for dog- 
ging beast vioinorum, super com- 
munem pasturam.' — Manor Eeil, 
tab atm. 'Their [sheep] hmag 
over-heated in being . . . doi^fd 
to their confinement where Uiey 
are often too much crowded' 
— Th. Stone, Vieto of Agric, of 
line 1794, 62. 

(2) To badger, to tease. ' I 'm 
omuat dogg'd todead wi' him; he 
comes clartin' aboot iwery day 

Dog abont, t. to ill-treat, 'to 
drive from pillar to post ; ' said 
of parents who behave ill to their 
children, and masterswho ill-use 
work-people and servants. 

Dog-cheap, adj. very cheap. 

Dog-daisy, the common daisy. 

Dog-eared, said of a book when 
the comers of its leayes have 
been curled up. 

' With them shall perish cheek by 
jowl. 
Petition, psalm, and libel; 
The Colonel 8 canting muBter-roll, 
The Chaplain's doy-ear'd bible.' 
Lord Macaulay, Soiige of the Civil 
Wur ; Kuigkta I'ainy Magazine, 
ii. 222. 

Do^-leg, a carpenter's tool. A 
kind of claw used for holding a 
piece of wood firmly on a bench. 
' As crookled as a dog-leg ' ie a 
common easing. It probably 
refers to this instrument rather 
than to the leg of the beast. 

Dogmonth, Dogmooth, the garden 
snapdragon. Clergyman. ' Can 
you tell me anything else that 
God made.' Boy, at. tix. 'Yes, 
air, MarygowdB, Dogmootht, and 
Iiad'love-Iass.' 
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Dog-roM, the wild-roBe. 

SogdLeU^ part of the aole, in the 
furrow, left in ploughing, be- 
tween two UndB. 

Dog^nose, a cordial drink veiy 
popular in the beginning of this 
century. ' Ho is not certain 
whether he did not twice a week, 
for twenty years, tasto doge- note, 
which your coinmittee find, upon 
inquiry, to bo coinpoundod of 
warm porter, moiet sugar, gin, 
and nutmeg. (A groan, and 'So 
it is ! ' from an oluorly fomalo.}' 
— Diokena, I'ickwick Papers, ch. 

Sog-tired, Tired at a doff, adj. 
very weary. 

I)og;-trick, n very mean or im- 
wortby action. 

Sog-whipper. Till about sixty 
years ago almost every church 
had an ofGcial so named whoso 
duty it was to drive dogs out of 
tho church. In the reif-n of 
EIi«ibetli,dato not giveu, William 
Dobson perfonjiod that office at 
Kirten-in-Lindsoy. In llijS a 
chargo of 2a. ' for tho ilor/« ivhip- 
iag' occurs, and in 1817 Robert 
Eobineon chareoa (i». 8ci. for per- 
forming tho like oftico. I have 
not boon able to trace it further 
in that parish, but at Uottcsfnrd, 
North orpo, and several other 
parishes, tho office woe not abol- 
ished until about 1830. In 
Northorpo Church, until about 
sixty yoars ago, there used to be 
a snuill pew, just within tho 
chancel arch, known as the Ilall- 
Dog pew, in which the does 
which followed the editor's grand- 
father and his family to church 
were imprisoned during the serv- 
ice. A functionary of this kind 
is still appointed at Eccloafield 
near Shefflnld. There he is called 
the ' dog - noper.' Kirlon - in- 
Xindwy Ch. Aec. ; Eastwood's 
Biil.o/Eeck^fittd, CO. York, 219. 



The Cartmel Ch. Aec. for 1«1 
contain an entry of a paymenl 
of four ehillinRS ' for keepinga 
doogs furth of chnrche one year.' 

blames Stockdale, AntuUi of 



'What 'a ta' 



Cariinrl, 6*. 
Doin* on, doing. 

dot,,' en r 
Soin^, s. pL food and drink; 
festivitios. 'There's alua rare 
doiii'i at Kettoa at th' Fair-time.' 
*It was a shabby fnnoral, there 
was strange poor det'u'a. 111 a«- 
Bure you.' 
Soit, a jot, a titde. ' I don't care 

a diiit for him.' 
Sole, money, bread, or clothing 
distributed to the poor. Com- 
pare the ' Titehbome dole.' 
Dole, V. to distribute a dole. 
Dollop, a large quantity. 'There's 
a huge dvllop o' soot corned dooD 
th' booiw chimley.' 
Dollpopper, the dabcliick, lesser 

grebe. Fodittp* minor. 
Dollnps, an untidy voman. 
' She 's as offil a doUttpt as on;r 
mat! could light on atween Tin- 
dale bank an Oarthrup shoi«.' 
Dolly, a machine for washing 

clothes. 
Dollying, washing clothes in & 
dollv. In the Weat Riding of 
Yorkshire this process is ctuled 
pfyiiuiiig ; in the Bishoiiric of 
Durham, whore the clotnee ara 
poundod as in a mortar, it is 
colled polling. 8ee Notes and 
Queries. V. a iii. 483. 
Do-ment [doo'ment], a rejoicing, 
a fostivity, or other exciting mat- 
ter. Sometimes, though Ttrelj, 
used when the cause is a paiuAil 
one. ' There '11 be a strange do- 
ment when young .... comes at 
age.' ' They kick'd up no end of 
a d(y7nent cos they thowt .... 
was lost when he 'd nobbut uuat 
his train.' 
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Done, pp. (1) put. 'Where hes 
ta done it P I *ye look'd high an' 
low for it.' 

(2) Got into trouble or diffi- 
culty. * There, youVo done it 
noo. It 11 be a magistrate's job 
this tune.' 

(3) Beaten, overcome. * Gk) 
at it, chaps, I 'm done; ' said by 
a wounded man to his com- 
panions in a row. 

Done down, pp. ovorcooked. 
' Them chickens is so done down 
they 're not worth eating.' 

Done to, put. ' I can't tell where 
th' bairn's done his hat to ; I Ve 
look'd for it high an' low, an* 
can't find it nowhere.' 

Done up, wearied, exhausted, 
worn out. * I 'm clear done tfp, 
I've been upo' foot all day.' 
' Owd Banger 's been a good boss 
in his time, but he's done up 
now.' (General.) 

Do-nowt, an idle person. ' She 's 
a real down do-nowt, can't dress 
hersen wi' owt helpin'.' 

Don't onght, ought not. 'You 
donH ought to read newspapers 
upo' Sunda's.' 

Don't think, do not think, used 
affirmatively after a negative. 
* He 'U niwer do no more good 
to nobody, I donH think,* 

Don't want, should not. 'You 
don*t want to wear yer best cloas 
every day.' 

Door-cheek, Door-jamb, Door- 

jaw, a door-post. * After tak- 
ing a deliberate peep at Scott 
out by the edge of the door- 
cheekJ — ^Lockhart's Life of Scott, 
chap. vi. * Strike the lintell and 
the doore cheekes with the blood.' 
— Exodua xii. 22, Geneva ver- 
sion. 

Door-dll, door-threshold. 

Door-dot, a bar of a door which, 
when not in use, slips into a 
hoxizontal hole in the wall. 



'Taking out his well-known 
walking cudgel from its nook 
beside the door-slot,* — Yorkshire 
Mag,, May 1873, p. 378. 

Door-stead, door-way. 

Door-step, threshold. 

Door-stone, the large stone com- 
monly placed at the entrance of 
an outer door ; it is often formed 
of the whole or a part of an old 
mill-stone. It was the custom 
to leave hollow spaces under 
these stones, which were filled 
with broken bits of iron, for the 
purpose of keeping off witches. 

Doot, a doubt. 
Doot, V. to doubt. 

Do ont, {\) to wash out, rub 
out, to obliterate. * It 's seventy 
years sin' a gell broke a blood- 
vessel in Ketton court-houBo, an* 
they've niwer been able to do 
out th' marks fra that day to 
this.' 

(2) To cleanse a stable or cow- 
shed. 

(3) To cheat. * Ho 's done him 
out o' five pund.' 

Dopt, V. to adopt. 

Dorcas, a charitable society for 
supplying clothes to the poor. 

Dom [daun], down ; feathery dust 
found in bed-rooms. 

Dot, a small child. ' It 's a dear 
little dot, it is.' 

Dot an' go one, a lame person. 

* He rose with the sun, limping 
dot and go one* 
Ingoldshy Legends, 8t Nicholas. 

Do that, I, e, do so. A meaning- 
less addition to a sentence for 
the sake of emphasis. * I 'm 
very fond o' eggs an' bacon ; I 
like 'em, I do that,* 

Do to death, v. to kilL ' They 
did th' poor bairn to death by 
inches.' 
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' Done to death by BlondeTOns tongun 

Was the Hero that here lies.' 

Much ado about Nothing, V. iii 

' Oueljlet her abstaine froia cruelt; 

And doe me not before my time 

■ to dy' — Spoacer, Sonnet zlii. 

Dotterel, a, dotard, b blockhead. 

' Why then .... do you mockc 



will not.' — Bernard, Terence, 423. 
Doty, adj. dirty. 
Sonble, a daplicate. ' She 's the 

very doublt o' her sister.' ' This 

here's my lease, an' squire he« 

th' double on it.' 
ZKtuble, V. (1) to turn about as a 

hare does when pursued by doga. 
(2) To prarancate. 
Doable*beer, very strong beer. 
Donble-ribbed, with child. (Ob- 

BoleBcent.] 
' Great with childo sho is by him ; 
She is now doubte-ribbtd.' 

Bernard, Terence, 18. 

Bonble-tonf^ed, adj. lying, de- 
ceitful, 

Donbt, V. to fear. ' I doubt this 
nethmy will kill me afore I've 
done wi' it.' ' I doubt that bull 
very niuoh ; he '11 be sticking 
somebody hoforo they take tiini 
out of the Beaucliff close.'— 
Northorpe, 1848, 'The whiohe 
people were greatly doubted in 
Dattuilo or warre ; for they were 
without pyte, and dydde eate 
raw flosho lyke dogges.' — Arthur 
o/LitlhVrilain,^t. 18U, p. 41, 

Soubtsome, adj. doubtful. ' I 'm 
not clear euro, but I 'm very 
doubteome about it.' 

So up, to fasten up. ' Do up 
Noll, Sam, she'll be worrying 
them hens.' 

DotLt, T. (lit. to do Ota) to ex- 
tut^uiih ■ ouuUe. 



Dowdy, on ill-dienad woman, A 
woman dreased in old-fMhunied 

clothes. 
Dowel [dou-eI],(l} B, copper or inm 
pin used for bstening two pieoM 
of atone together by maku^ a 
hole in eai£ and insniing Oa 
dowel therein. 

(2) A jack-towel 
Dowel, T. (1) to fasten two pieoM 
of stone together by a dowel. 

(2) Futuo. 
Dowk [douk], T. (I) to duck, to 
drench with water. 

(2) To hang downwards. 
Dowly [douli], adj. weak, wearied, 
low-spirited. ' I feel t^anga u' 
dovily ; 1 "ye not bed no sleep fbr 
two neets.' 'I hed a strange 
dowly time on it.' 
Down, adj. (1) ill. 'Ho 'b Amto 
agean wi' th' feaver.' ' Uj best 
boss is [ioiun wi' th' colic.' 

(2) In chiU-bed. 'It's just 
ton year sin' ; I remember it was 
when my missis was dmn wi* 
Martha^' 

(^3) Dull, languid, in low 

emints. 'You look strsiwo ui' 

down ; what 's th' matter F^ 

Downeome, Dowudiop, m nn- 

happy mischance, a failure. ' It 

was a strange downeome tot him 

not getting that farm. Henersr 

lookt up efter.' 

Downoomely, adj. ruinons. ' Uy 

house is a do-uincomdy old plaoa' 

—Burton - on - Slather, 21 Aug. 

1867. 

Downfall, (1) rain, snow. 

■ There 11 be doum/alt afore long ; 

all th' baoon 's tuiTied as west as 

(2) A disease in cowb. 

Downfally, adj. ruinous. 

Down-lig^, (1) lying down in 

bed, ' Fra dovm-liggiivto uprisin' 

I 'to niTTer closed my oyea, I'tb 

been so pest«r'd wi' faoe-ache.' 

(2) Alying-in, oonhnemant 
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Sown-povr, a heavy &11 of lain. 

Sown to th' grand, quite, en- 
tirely. To be 'suited down to 
ih* grund* means that entire 
satiraeustion has been given. To 
be 'called doum to th* grund* 
means that all possible evil things 
have been said. 

Dowsabell, a female Christian 
name. A variety of Dulcibella. 
— Winterton FarUh Register, 

Dowie, v. to wet all over with 
water. 'He got dowsed i* th* 
rain.' ' Thoo ll get a downng if 
ta tommies inter th' dyke.' 

Dowter [doutiir], daughter. 

Boxy, a slovenly giri or woman ; 
not neoessarily of bad repute. 
See Tho. Otway, The Atheist, 
Act iu. so. 1. 

Dozzle [doz'll, (1) a staff or pole, 
stuck into the top of a stack, to 
which the thatch is bound. It is 
usually saudiLy painted, and sur- 
mounted with a weather-cock in 
the fozin of a fish, bird, fox, or 
man. 

(2) A prim, stiff-looking per- 
son. A person oddly dresseo. 

Drab, v. to associate with harlots. 

Drabbled, adj. muddy, wet. 

Drabble-tail, a slattern. 

Drad, pp. dreaded. 

Draff, (1) the grains of the malt 
left after brewing. 
(2) Dregs, rubblBk 

Drag, (1) an agricultural imple- 
ment drawn by horses, used for 
dragging up the sur&ce of the 
ground. 

(2) A hand-instrument used 
for oragfiring up turnips. . 

(3) A large iron hook with a 
strong chain attached, used in 
case of fire for pulling the burn- 
ing thatch from buildings. As 
thatched houses have now be- 
come rare, these implements 
have gone out of use. ' Delivered 
to Mr Gtardiner and Mr Kent 



XX* to provide two draggs and 
buckets for the vse of the town.' 
— Kirton ^ in " Lindafiy Ch, Ace, 
1694. 

(4) A wooden instrument with 
iron teeth somewhat like a large 
harrow. Before the roads were 
macadamized in the Isle of Ax- 
holme, drags of this sort were 
used for levelling them and fill- 
ing in the ruts. One of these 
drags existed at West Butterwick 
about thirty-five years ago. 

Draggled, adj. muddy, wet. 

Draggletail, a dirty, slovenly girL 

Drag-net, a kind of fishing-net. 
* A great dragge or net.' — Inven^ 
tory of MerevcU Ahbey, temp. Hen, 
VIIL, in Mon, Anglic, v. 484. 

Drape, (1) a cow, whose milk is 
gone. 

(2) A cow that has missed 
bemg with call 

(3) A ewe whose milk has 
drioa up. ' Fatten the old drape 
ewes on turnips.' — ^Arth. Yoimg, 
Line. Agric. 1799, 316. 

Drate, v. to drawl. 

Drated, pp. as adj. mournful^ slow, 
spoken of music. See Drate, 

Draw, (1) the depth that a spade 
goes in digging. 

(2) A spadeM of earth. * Bill 
chuck*d a draw o' muck in Jim's 
face ; that was what begun it.' 

Draw, V. (1) to strain. *Th' 
sun 's drawn that door all to one 
side.' ' He bed a stroke, an' his 
mooth was drawn o* one side.' 

(2^ To exhaust land. *They 
thmK: that fiax draws the land 
more than woad,' — Arth. Yoimg, 
Line. Agric. 1799, 197. 

^3) To stimulate a sore. 'Sugar 
an soap 's a very dravnn' thing.' 
Tho term is also applied to new 
boots when they make the feet 
sore. 

Draw-bore-pin, an iron pin used 
by carpenters for drawing tenons 
tight. 
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Drawed, pt. i drew. * I draw^d 
him a pint o* ale.' * They drav/d 
th* Gravingham cover twice, but 
could n t find a fox.' 

Draw-well, an open well with a 
windlass, by aid of which the 
water is drawn up. 

Drean [dri-h*n], a drain. ' That 
euery man 'scower his water 
course or drean before St Lukes 
day next in paine of euery defalt 
iij' iiij**.* — Boitesford Manor Bolly 
1585. * Midmoor dike 's the oud 
drean for all th' Bottesford and 
Yalthrup watter to Burringham 
Bower.' 

Dreap, v. to drain ; said of clothes 
and other such things saturated 
with water. * Put tno umbrella 
outside th' door to dreapj 

Dredge, a harrow made by fasten- 
ing bushy thorns to a frame of 
wood. 

Dredging - box, Dridging - box, 

a tin box with a perforated lid, 
used for scattering flour on the 

gaste-board to hinder the paste 
om sticldng. 

Dreep, v. to drop slowly. *Th' 
watter 's dreepin' out o* th' tub 
bido.' 

Drench-horn. See Drmk-hom, 

Dressing, (1) the act of winnow- 
ing com. 

(2) Preparing anything for 
use. * If you Ve gotten them 
toiiups dresst, give 'em to the kye.* 
* You mun dress them ducks for 
dinner.' 

(3) Removing dirty wool from 
sheep, also applying * sheep dress- 
tn<f* to them for the purpose of 
killing filth. 

(4) Skinning, disembowelling, 
and cutting up an animal into 
joints. 

(5) Applying manure to land. 

(6) Puttmg a solution of arse- 
nic, * Farmers Friend,' lime, and 
Boot, or any such things upon 
aeed-wheat Defore it is sown, for 



the purpose of hindering the 
crop being affected by smut. 

(7) The act of cleaning out a 
ditch or drun. * Fir cones .... 
are ye easiest to be met with 
upon digging of new dikes or ye 
dressing of old ones.* — Letter of 
Ahr, de la Fryne, 1701, in Arch* 
aeologia, xl. 228. 

J 8^ Artificial manure. 
9) A beating. • My wod, I 
1 give thoo a dressin* this time, 
an' no mistake ; I 've oftens tell'd 
thoo aboot it, but noo it 's oom'd.' 

Dribble, v. to drop slowly. * It 
just dribbles wi' rain.* 

Dridging-box. SeoDredging-hox. 

Drift, (1) meaning, intention. 
* I coTild see his drift well enif, 
though he thowt he'd blinded 
me.' 

(2) The act of driving the cattle 
on an open common into one 
place for the purpose of coimting 
them. * The Lord is entiUed to 
make one drift of the commons 
between May-day and Midsum- 
mer, in order to ascertain whose 
cattle are pasturing thereon. 
Persons chosen and sworn by 
each parish may afterwards make 
drifts as often as they think pro- 
per.* — Customs of the Manor of 
Epworthf 1766, in Stonehouse's 
Ilist, of Isle of Axholme, 145. 

(3) An unenclosed road, a road 
across a common, mainly used 
for driving cattle. (Obsolescent.) 
Cf. Mon. Ang. ii 122. 

Drift, V. to drive away, to turn 
off. * Come, be off ; if you am*t 
going, I 'U soon drijft you.* 

Drift-hole, an underground chan- 
nel for conveying water from one 
drain to another. 

Drillman, a man who goes with 
a drill and superintends the oper- 
ation of drilling com. * Wanted, 
at Michaelmas, a married man, 
with small family, as working 
foreman. He must be a good 
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stacker, thatcher, and driUman,* 
— Stamford Mercury^ Sep. 20, 
1867. 

a drench, for cattle. 



[-horn, Drench-horiL, a hom 
by aid of which a drench is given 
to horses or cows. 

Brinkings, beer given to men in 
harvest, or when com is being 
threshed. 

Drip, Dreep, Dripe, v. tor drop. 

Briving the common, driving all 
the stock on a common into one 
place that the parochial or man- 
orial authorities may ascertain if 
any of them have any infections 
disorder, or if any one, holder of 
a common right, has turned on 
more cattle man his * stint,' or 
if any foreigners (q. vj have 
tamed stock thereon. * ^me of 
the inhabitants of Ashby or 
neighbouring villages had got 
into the habit of putting stock 
into the commons who nad no 
common rights, and the process 
called driving the common was 
resorted to.* — Affid, of James 
Fowler J Beauchamp v. Winn, 1867. 
*To John Browne pjmder for 
dryving of ye ftlld ij*.' — Louth 
Ch. Ace, circa 1548, ii. 80. 

Drop, v. a. to knock down. * Ho 
dropt three bods at one shot.' 
* It was the blaw o' th' head that 
dropt him.' 

Drop-dry, adj . water-tight * There 
isn't a bedroom i' th' hoose that 's 
drop-dry in a beatin' rain.' 

Drop it ! inter] . cease ! * Noo 
then, drop it, or I *11 drop you.' 

Drop on, (1) to come upon sud- 
denly. * I dropt on him, with 
his airms roimd her neck, i' th' 
pantry.' 

(2) To beat, to punish. *I 
will drop on to you, my lad, th* 
next time I leet on thee.' (Com- 
mon.) 

Dross, v. (1) to win all a play- 
mate's marbles. 



(2) To over-reach another in a 
bargain. ' S. . . . hes drossed 
B. . . . out o' all his brass.' 

Drought [drout], (1) a team of 
horses. * Th' droughts went *li- 
vorin' this momin'.' 

(2) A cart-horse. * No cotiger 
that kopes a draught in somer 
and not aible to kepo the said 
draught in wynter do cari any 
turues forth to any other townes 
in somer.* — Bottesford Manor 
Roll, 1572. 'That's as fine a 
drought as is to be seen e' Lin- 
colnshier.' 

Drove, an imenclosed road, a 
road across a common, mainly 
used for driving cattle. Cf . Hon. 
Ang, ii. 122. 

Drownd, pt. t. and pp. Drownded, 

to drown. *He was drownded 
in Keadby canel ower thirty year 
sin'.' * The drownded lands, as 
these marshes were called.* — 
Yorkshire Mag, May, 1873. 

* Helpe, helpe, or else I 'm 
drownded.^ — The Baffled Knight y 
Percy's RelicSy ed. 1794, ii 350. 

* Drowndead, said Mr Peggotty.' 
— David Copperfiddy ch. iii. 

Drownded land, land that has 
been flooded by water. * There 
is much drowned lande, neare 
by supposition 3000 acres which 
mighte without great difficultie 
be drayned.' — ^Norden's Survey 
of the Soke of Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
1616, p. 17. * Of little use & 
almost constantly drownded.^ — 
De La Pryme's liist, of Winter-" 
ton in Archaeologia, xl. 240. 

Drownded mntton, the flesh of 
sheep which have been drowned. 
Commonly eaten in the farmer's 
kitchen, or sold to his labourers 
at a low price. 

Dmb, V. to beat. 

Drnggister, a druggist. 

Dmm-stick, the leg-bone of a 
fowl, goose, or turkey. 

Drunk as a pig. Drunk as 
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a boiled owl. Drunk as alord, 
Dnmk as David's sow, yery 
drunk. 
Dnmk at mice. * It was gettin' 

late, an' hauf on us was as drunk 
a$ mice* 

* Some wilbe dronken as a mouse.' 
Songs and Carols of 16 cent, 90. 

* Monckes drvnk an bowll after 
collacyon till ton or xii of the 
dock, and cum to mattens as 
dronck as myssJ — Beerley to 
Lord Cromwell in Wright's Let- 
ters rd, to Suppression of Mo- 
nasterieSf 133. So in Chaucer, 
Knighfs Tale, 403. 

DruVy pp. driven. *When I'd 
druv to Spital I baited my hoss.' 

Dry> ^' (1) thirsty. 'I'm as 
dry as a fish, do give us a drink 
o' ale.' 

(2) A cow that has ceased to 
give milk is said to be dry, * It 
would prove a source of profit to 
a farmer .... to have three or 
more cows dry at one time.' — 
Treatise on Live Stock, 1810, 39. 

Dry, v. to take means to dry up 

the milk of a cow. 
Dry-hand, a sarcastic person. 

Dry pipe, smoking without any 
drink thereto. ' I can't abide a 
dry pipe; it's like salt wi'out 
ony beef to it' 

Dry wall, a wall built without 
mortar. 

Dubbings, s. pi. evergreens with 
which churches and houses are 
decorated at Christmas. 

Dubbler, a largo deep dish. Dob- 
lere in P. Plowman, B. xiiL 81. 

Dubbut, for Do but. ' Duhhut 
come home, lass, an' all 'all be 
reightled' 

Duck, a linen material used for 
men's sxmmior clothing. 

Ducking, catching wild ducks. 
It now means shooting them ; in 
former times they were taken 



by means of neta ' No man of 
the inhabitantes of Scoter or 
Scawthoipe shall fiahe nor goe a 
ducking within the lordee seuenll 
watters.' — Scotter Manor BoU, 
1578. 

Ducks. The effect of the man- 
ners of fidgety people upon 
those over whom they have power 
is not xmaptly compared to the 
nibbling of ducks. A girl said 
to the author, of a woman with 
whom she had been living for a 
short time as servant, 'I'd 
rather be nibbled to dead wi' 
ducks then Hve with ^fiss P. . . . 
she 's alus a natteiin'.' 

Ducks and drakes. (1) To play 

at ducks and drakes is to throw a 
flat stone or any such-like thinj^ 
over the water so as to make it 
glance along the surfetce. When 
this is done the following jingle 
is said: — 

' A duck and a drake. 
And a penny white cake. 
And a skew balL' 

(2) A person who has wasted 
his substance in riotous living is 
said to have made ducka and 
drakes with his money. 

Duckstone, a game. A small 
stone is placed on a big one, and 
others are thrown at it 

Duds, s. pL workmen's tools, 
clothes, personal possessions of 
small value. 'Clooke-dtuiea* are 
mentioned in the Louth Church 
Accounts for 1501. They were 
probablv small wheels belonging 
to the clock. 

Dulbert, a dull, stupid child. 

Dull of hearing, deaf. 

' Old woman, old woman, 
Thoo mim go shearin' ; ' 

' No, maister, no ; 
For I 'm dM o' hear%n\* 

* Old woman, old woman, 
Thoo mun shear or thoo mun 
bind;' 
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*No, maiflter, no; 
For ye see I'm stone blind.' 

' Old woman, old woman, 
Then tiioo mnn go beg; ' 

' No, maister, no ; 
For I 'm laine o' my leg.' 

Old Rhyme. 

Diilfomey adj. dull, heavy-hearted. 
*It's strange duUome weather 
for August.' ' He looks strange 
an' dmaoTneJ 

Dnmpling-dnft, flour. 

Dnncical [duns'ikl], adj. dunce- 
like, ignorant. 

Ihinderheady a blockhead. 

Dnngy pt. t. of Dingy q. v. 

Dunk, Dunky, a particular breed 
of pigs which are short and 
thick-set; possibly it is a cor- 
ruption of Tonquin. See Tonkey 
in B. D. S. Gloss. B. 5. 

Ihrnker, a place in the parish of 
Messingham, 1825. 

Dunkirks, s. pL pirates from 
Dunkirk. (Obsolete.) 'To a 
trauiler the xvy" day of May 
that was taken with Dunkerkea 
iiy*.' — Kirton - in - Lindeey Ch, 
Ace. 1629. Of. Webster, North- 
ward Ho, Act L sc. 3; Bous, 
Diary ( Camd, 8oc.), 9, 55 ; Buckle, 
Misc, Works,^53, 572 ; Gardner, 
Hist, Dunmch, 19 ; Husband, 
Orders and Dedar. ii 261 ; Bush- 
worth, Hist. Col. in. ii. 312, 
556 ; Commowf Journal, i. 820. 

I^nnty, a4j. stunted, dwarfish. 

Snnta fdurstaa*], durst thou. 
* Durst a go thnf a church-yard 
at dark P' * Noa, durst thooV 

Dut, (1) quarrel, uproar, con- 
fusion. ' He kick'd up a strange 
dust all about nowt.^ *TheyM 
a dust summuts about leadin' 
stones fra th' grayU-pit.' 

(2) Small coal, blacksmith's 
slack. 

(3) Money. 'Down with the 
dust,* %, e. put down your money. 



Dofta [dustaa*], dost thou. 'How 
dust ' a knaw P ' 

Dutch, unintelligible language. 
' What he said was all Dutch to 
me.* 

Duther, y. to shake with cold. 
See Dither. 

Dwine, v. to dwindle away. 

Dwinnel, y. to dwindle. 

Dyke [deik], (1) a ditch or drain. 
Mr . . . , when Mayor of Hull, 
was shooting wild-fowl on Ashby 
Moors. He slipped into a drain, 
and was on the point of being 
drowned when Jonathan Ber- 
ridge, a darpenter, rescued him. 
The mayor gaye his preseryer 
sixpence for his trouble, who 
pocketed the affront, obseryin^, 
' I thowt a mare wad be wotn 
fiye shillin' ; we alus hayo hauf- 
a-croon for pullin' a foal out 'n 
a dyke,* 

(2) A natural pond or mere, as 
Shawn Dyke on Brumby Com- 
mon ; Wellicar Dyke on Mes- 
singham East Common. 

Dyke, y. (1) to dig a ditch. 

(2) To put hemp or flax in 
water to steep. — Arth. Yoimg, 
Line. Agric. 1799, 164. 

(3) An animal which has got 
into a ditch is said to be dyked. 

Dykegrave, Dykereve, a manor- 
ial or parochial officer whoso 
duty it is to superintend the 
dykes. *0f John Slater and 
William Ellys, dikegreaueSy for 
not executing their office, yiij*.' 
— Kirton-in-Lindsey Fine Roll, 
1637. * Digrave .... Exactor 
pecuniarum ad fossas piu-gandas 
et aggeres reparandos contribu- 
tarum.' — Skinner. 

Dyker, a man who makes, or 
cleans ditches. ' Dykeres and 
delueres,' — P. Plowman, B. prol. 
223. 

Dyking {deik-inl, (1) a small 
dyke. ' I 'd r&auier be drownded 
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in a dykin* boddom, then marry 
thee, tiiou mangy whore.* 

(2) The act of cleansing a ditch. 
* John Skinner hes twenty three 
days for dykin\* 

E, prep. in. E that how^ in that 
manner. * Sarah's brokken a 

Slate slap e* two.' * Thoo meant 
o it ^ ^hat howy it 's not fit to be 
seen. 

Eager, Egre. See Agcr, 

Earand [eerund], errand. 

Earbred [eer*bred], the piece of 
wood at the bottom of a cart or 
waggon, in the front and back, 
into which the slots go. 

Ear den [erd-n], adj. earthen, 
earthenware. * An earden pot.' 

Eardly [erd*Ii], adj. unusually 
large, unwieldy ; as * a grut 
eardiy turnip. 

Earls, earnest money. ' Thomas 
Sheppard John Oxley and David 
Hill took 12 acres 2 roods of 
wheat at 8' 6* per acre and 2' 6* 
for earls.* — Northorpe Farm Ac- 
cotintSf 1789. A volxmie in Ash- 
mole's hand in the Bodleian 
library contains the following 
note, professing to be an extract 
Ex libro Botulorum Curiae 
Manerii de Hatfield, juxta insula 
de Axholme, in Com £bor ' : 
' Curia tenta apud Hatfield die 
Mercurii proximo post festum 

Anno xj Edwardi UL. 

Bobertus de Boderham qui op- 
tulit se versus Johannem ae 
Ithen de eo quod non teneat con- 
vencionem inter eos factam & 
undo queritur quod certo die et 
anno apud Thome convenit inter 
predictum Bobertum & Johan- 
nem, ^uod predictus Johannes 
vendidit predicto Roberto diabo- 
lum Upturn in quodam Ugamine 
pro iig ' ob. et super prodictus 
Bobeitus tradidit predicto Jo- 
hanni quoddam obulum earles, 

. per quod propzietaa diet! diaboH 



commoratur in persona diet! 
Boberti ad habendam delibera- 
tionem dicti diaboli, infraquartam 
diem proximam sequentem. Ad 
quam diem idem Bobertus venit 
ad prefatum Johannem & petit 
delioeracionem dicti diaboli se- 
cundum convencionem inter eos 
£ELctam,idem Johannes predictum 
diabolum deliberare noluit, nee 
adhuc vult &c. ad graue damp- 
num ipsius Boberti Ix soUdi, et 
inde producit sectam &c Et 
predictus Johannes venit &c 
Et non dedidt convencionem pre- 
dictam; et quia videtur curiae 
quod tale placitum non jaoet 
inter Christianos, ideo partes 
predicti adjoumatus usque in 
mfemum, ad audiendum judi- 
cium suum, et utraque pars in 
misericordia &c.' — Ashm, 860, 
fol. 19. 

Earn [em], v. to curdle with 
rennet. 

Earnest [em 'est], money given 
to fasten a bargain. 

Earning [em*in]^ Eanimg-flkin, 

rennet oisod for making cheese. 
' A calf-head and a piece of carti- 
ing skin J — Family Ace, Bookt 

1778. 

Ease one*s self, v. to relievo the 
bowels. 

Easement, (1) relief from pain. 
'I've taken pounds worth o' 
doctors' stuff, but can get no 
easement* 

(2) Evacuation. 

(3) A service or convenience 
wnich one neighbour has from 
another without payment, such 
as a right of way, or of drainage. 
A law term. See Jacob, Law 
Did, sub voc 

Easings [eez-ins], dung. 

East [eest], yeast, barm for leaven- 
ing bread. 

Eath [i-h'th], earth. 

Eath, V. to earth ; to cover over. 
< Eitth that tatie-pie up.' 
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E&tth^ heads o£F: Cattle which 
have boon bought at a. loas are 
said to eat their keaiU off. 

Ean, pron. £a [eo], a river 
which &ll8 into the Ti'ont in the 
parish of Scottor. In a lease, 
granted by the prior and Con- 
TOnt of Peterborough, of the 
manor of Scotter to Sir WiUiam 
Tyrwhitt in 1537, it is called the 
Et. Tho BpellJDg mu is fahw, 
due to French notions. It ia 
really the A.S. ed, a stream. 

Eavesdropper, one that listens 
«t doors and windows. It wae 
formerly the duty of the jury of 
R manor court to inquire for 
and fine eavu-droppfra. ' You 
shall inquire of Eues-drnppers, 
and those are suck as by night 
stand or lye harkentng rnder 
-walles or vindowoa of other 
mens, to heare what is said in 
another mane house, to tho end 
to set debate and diasention be- 
tweene neiehbora, which ia Tery 
ill office, therefore if you know 
any such present them.'— Ex- 
hortation to the Jury in John 
Wilkinson's Mahodfor the keep- 
ing of a Court Lett, 1638, p. ISO. 
Cf. William Sheppard, Comi- 
]teeptT» Ovide, 1650, p. 48. Giles 
Jacob, Oompirfe Court - keeper, 
1781, p. 34. 'Johannes Joneon 
husbandman, Senricus Lucy, 
Badulphus Onneebe, Johannea 
Hegge, Wilehnua Uelyfeld, Bi- 
catdus Webster, aunt communes 
nig^t stalkers ft tviya dropper* 
tempore incongroo m nocte.' — 
Kirton - in - Lindiey Manor Be- 
eordt, 1493. 

Xavinglj the eaves of a house. 

^d, this termination of the pre- 
terite is often left out. ' Maister 
B., when he was corrected, he 
alus ttunt; but Uaister J., oh, 
how he tiamp.' — ifinterton. 

EddiBh, the grass which grows 
after the hay-crop is cut ' The 
!_...__ I J. ^jiy others that 

1 
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are employed or concomod in 
lofldijlg tho hay out of ... . 
Humble Car shall not with thuir 
cattle willingly and wilfullv oato 
up tho eddish of the said meadow.' 
— Qninahvrgh Mnnor Recvrilii, 
1702, in Stark's Ilhl. G-ih.xb. 
189. ' 21 flcres of fddiih,. to be 
stocked with beast and shuop, 
until the 13Lh day of November 
nest. -Aiiply to S. Howard, 
Auiitioneor, Itirton-in-I.indsuy.' 
— Oaiiitb. News, 0th July, 18K7. 
Cf, Arth. Young, Line. Aijrie. 
1799, 1G2, 1G4. 

Eel-leap, an eel -trap ma<Ie of 
wicker - work. Cf. Mid. Kng. 
hpi\ u basket. 

Eel-trunk, a box with holes in 
tho aides in which eels are kept 
ahve till wanted for tho table. 

E'en [eon], evening. 

Een, Ees [een, ecz], s. pi. eyes. 

Eft, a lizaril, a newt. 

Efter, prep. {1) after. 

(2) Engaged in doing. ' I 
could tell what he was eftcr, 
though lie koj>t very squat.' 

(3) According to, in the man- 
ner of. ' He said his picco wed 
for wod efter th' bouk.' 

Eftsmaon, afternoon. 

Eggs. It is unlucky to act a hen 
upon an even number of eggs, 
or to bring eggs into the house, or 
to sell them after auiiaot. A 
woman, on being roquestod to 
sell soipo after that time, rcphod, 
' I durst n't soil 'em i' th' boose, 
as it's efter sun-down, but I'll 
gie 'om to thee outside o' th' 
door.' If eggs are carried over 



common opinion that if egg- 
shells are tiirown into the fijre it 
hinders the hens from laying; 
but at Kirton-in-I.indsey thci-e 
was an opinion twenty years ago 
that egg-ahella ought always tu 
be burnt, to hinder them fioin 
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being us<^ as boata bf iritchea 



I [oi], Ah, Oil. 'El, Latslie 
wus a boniiy Xase; tii' flower of 



ElatB [ec kts], exclamation ill 
wttiiig a dog nt anytMng. Pro- 
bably a contraction of ' Heigb 

Elbov, the conical hollow in tho 
bottom of a wino -bottle. It is 
commonly bulieved that tbeae 
bollowH are foimed by the gloea- 
blowora putting their elbowB 
into them while the glasa is soft. 

EIbow-{prease, energetic manual 
labour, ' It 'b all reight uoo, an' 
wants nowt but rlbow-gTtaie to 
make it trundle ; ' said by a car- 
penter of a whccl-barrow which 
he had mended. ' It had no 
flbou'-grtitst bestowed on 'L Neo 
demorsos sapit ungues,' — Adam 



Littloton'e 



. Dki. 1735, »iib 



Elbows, oat at, poor, ragged. 
Elder, the nddur of a sheep, 

Elder-rob, a preserve made of 
elder -berries, 

Eldin, firing ; email pticks used 
for lighting fires. [Obsolescent.) 
' You mun thank my lady for 
lettin" mo gethcr tl^' eldin in th' 
wood.' — Sciiwlri/. 'To blind Sutton 
wife for filling.' — KirloH-iii-Lind- 
eey Ch. Ace. 164a. • Eldin & 
stocks & blocks Wf.'— Invent, of 
Francit Guniiai of Kemlby, 1705. 

Elem [cl-um], the elm. 

Eller, tho elder. ' Yt ya onlred 
that none of thvubabytantoa of 
the t«wne of tastbutterwj-cke 
shall cutt downe nor gyt no 
tUeri.' — Scatter Manor Seatrdt, 
1556. 'And sitlion on an eller, 
honged hym after,' — P. riowm. 
B, i.68. 



Elsey, Alice. 

Elsin, a shoemaker's awl. ' £7#- 
»r». nn aulo, a shoemakers aule.' 
^Hexham, Netltrrduykh Dic- 
tiouari'., 1G60. 

End, V, to spoil, to destroy, ' I 
used to bev some carved oak 
ponuils wt' men bd' bods on 'em, 
but tfa' bairns ended it all, to 
mak' rabbit-houses on,' 
nd. (1) ' Set my end in,' i. e. 
begin my sewing for me, is a 
common loquoat of little girb to 
their mothere. 

(2) ' Shedoesn't care what mil 
comes first,' ■', e. is utterly care- 
less or wasteful. 

Endardi, adv. forward, onward. 
' Go endarda, sir, go endardt ! ' 
said when one man gives place, 
in entering a door, to another. 

Endeavonr, v. to work. ' He 
mdtarourtd for his livin' well, 
They say he 'e saved fifty pound.' 

EndeaTonring, adj. active, ener- 
getic. ' I 've been a tmI «n- 
dmvauritC man aU my life.* 

Endlong, adv. and piep. directly 
forward, in the direction of tho 
course of a road, river, fiirrow, 
£c. ' Oo forrads endiong, an' you 
can't got out o' th' road.* ' Th' 
rampor nms endlong BtrBisbt 
away from Appleby to Lincoln.' 
' Her walk was mdlong Orota 
mde.'— Eokeby, NoU 3, 6. 

Enew, adj. pi. enougli Bufficient, 
plenty. ' We've eneuf craws to 
stock Mauby woods wi'.' 

English, coloured snail-shdls, aa 
distinguished from those nearly 
white. Coloured butterflies, as 
distinguished from white ones. 
A Bchoolboy'a term. 

Enif, adj. (1) enough, sufficient 
' We'd enif dry weatiker for owt 
last 
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like mine to be done till it *8 em// 
See Enew, 

JBnow« in a short time, pi'osently. 
*I'm just goin* across to th' 
Horn ; I shall be by agcan e«ow;.' 

Entertained, pp. interestcil, 
amused. 

Entry, entrance, passage. 
Eputhf Epwoitb. 

Errin-suey the same as Heron-sue, 

q. V. 
Erse, for hei'se, i, e, horse. 

Esh, the ask There is a wide- 
spread opinion that if a man 
takes a newly-cut * es/i -plant ' 
not thicker than his thumb, he 
may lawfully beat his wife with 
it. 

Esh-holt, a small grove of ash- 
trees. 

Esh-well, /. e. Ash-well, a avcII 
at Kirton-in-Lindsey ; it is mcn- 
tionod in the manor records 
early in the sixteenth century. 
The present belief is that whoso- 
erer drinks of the water of this 
well will ever after desire to 
dwell at Kirtou. 

Etherdy an adder; more com- 
monly Hetherd, q. v. 

Ettig^ [et'^], the same as Eddish, 
q. V. 

Even down to the ground, up- 
right, straightforward. * You 
may believe every word he says ; 
he 's a strange punctual man, as 
even down to Oie ground as can 
be.' 

Ever and a day, adv. always, 
for ever and ever. * For ever 
and a day, Longnm* — Adam 
Littleton's Lot, Diet. ed. 1735, 
Buh voc. 

Ever so, very much. * She frat 
ever to when Harry 'Hsted.' 

Every day like, adv. constantly. 
Eyily the king's oviL 



Ewst [eust], pt. t. used, was accus- 
tomed. 

Ewst to conld, was ablo. * I 
eivst to could swarm a powl or 
run up a stoe wi' ony lad i' th' 
parish, but I 'in gottiu' stiff i' tli' 
joints now.' 

Ewt [eut], pt. t. owed. 

Expect, V. sup])ose, l)eh'evo. * I 
expect there's boon a good deal 
o' liein' of both sides.' 

Eye [ei], (1) a brood of pheasants. 
* Within the saido woodcs there 
were founde at this present sur- 
vey ij eyes of fesunnts.' — Olaaiou- 
hurt/ Survey, temp. lien. VIII., 
in Man. Any. i. 19. 

(2) The bud of a potatoe. 

(.'i) To ]^ut an eye into any 
kind of drill k is to put a small 
quantity of spirit into it. ** * It '11 
do ... . very well when I've 
just put an eye into it ; ' and ho 
took a flat bottle from his waist- 
coat pockot» and poured the eye 
into his cup." — Mabel Heron, iii. 
13. 

(4) The following rhyme is be- 
lieved to indicate the chai-acter 
from the colour of the eyes : — 

* Blue eye, beauty ; 
Black eye, steal pie ; 
Grey eye, greedy-^t ; 
Brown eye, love pie. 

Another version runs — 

* Black eye, beauty ; 
Grey eye, greedy-gut ; 
Eat all the pudding up.' 

Eye, adv. aye, yes. * Did you 
vote for th' school board ? Eye, 
all five for th' checli an' nowt at 
all for cha])pil.' 

Eyeable, adj. pleasant to look 
upon, sightly. ' There 's a many 
things that 's ey cable but isn t 
trj'aolo or buyable ; but these 
things is eyeah/c an' tryable an' 
buyable, an' all,' said by a man 
soiling ready-made clothes in 
Brigg Market-place, 1876. 
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a iAaux ttLci&e: S€ei«, if 
bloTn into the ere. are said u* 
remore bits of dTi«s. cinier*, or j 
iaisectK t}iat ulat l*e !'>te»i litre- | 
in. [Qn. what plai.t :] 

Faather [fev-liMhnr]. father. 

Paee-ache, tocth-aohe. 

Faces, to make, to dh^on the i 

face in fun. D-tu^httr. * Oor 
Jim's BiofriV/ faar^jf. mother." 
Mother. * Nay, bairn, thoo 's 
leein* ; it 's nobbat God tnaJu 
^aaces. Jim, thoo bad lad, give 
cnnrer ; how should you feel if th' 
Almighty was to fix you so for 
ivrer? Thoo might be struck 
so in a moment.' In some parts 
of Scotland there is a Tulgar be- 
lief that if the wind changes at 
the moment that a child is mak~ 
ing faceSt the features will re- 
main permanently distorted. 

Fad, (1) one who troubles about 
insignificant matters. A man 
who busies himself with woman's 
work. 

(2) Any fancy matter about 
which one unduly troubles one- 
self. 

Fag, a parasitic insect 'A sheep- 

Fag-end, the end. ' We 'd newt 
but ih' fag-end o* a leg o' mutton.' 
• I was bom just at th' fag-end 
o* th' year, day oftor Christmas.' 

Fagged out, pp. wearied, very 
tired. 

Fag-water, a poisonous liquid 
Tised to kill/a^« on sheep. See 
Fag. 

ir, (1) level, even. ' Th' table 
does n't stand fair,* 

(2) Easy, plain. * It 's fair 
emf to do noo one's tell'd hoo.' 
' Lincoln Minster 's /air to see 
fra Barton field.' 

(3) adv. Easily. * We can see 
Exaby lamps very /a»r to-night.' 



Fairing, a pteeent bought at a 

frrT. 

Fairy-pnnet, a kind of fangUB 
whii^ grows on sand-land in 
autrrnm. and is something like a 
cujt. or old-£A5hioned purse, with 
smal] objects inside. 

Fairy-ring, a circle in the grasR, 
belieycd to be made by fkines 
dancing thereon. Eliza B. . • • 
a young wcHnan onoe in the 
compiler's serrioe, knew a woman, 
now dead, who said she had seen 
fairies dancing on Brumby Com- 
mon. Eliza fully believed the 
storv. 

m 

Fall, a woman's veiL 

Fall, The, autumn. 

Fall, V. (1) to get ' You need n't 
good thy sen up o' them apples 
comin', thoo'U/a// none on 'em.' 

(2) To be obliged. * Hester 's 
sent forme, so I shall /a// to go.' 

(3) Ought. * What time does 
th' packet /a// to come ? ' 

Fall-door, a trap-door. 

FaUed, pp. fallen. * Jim 's falVd 
down an' hotten his sen.' 

Falling evil. Falling nckneas, 

epilepsy. 'To a pore woman 
that had the fallyng evoll iij*.' — 
Kirton-in-Litidsiy Church Ace, 
1584. 

Fallins, s. pi. fallen apples. 
* There 's bc^n a strange manv 
faUin'B thrift yesterday's hign 
wind.'— ^(rf^4/brd, 28 Sept. 1875. 

Fall of timber, the quantity of 
timber felled at one time in a 
certain place. 

Fall-ont, a quarrel. 

Fall out, V. to quarrel. 

Fall-table, a table with a falling 
leaf 

Fall wi' bairn, phr. to become 
pregnant. 

False-line, a cord used in ploogh- 
ing to hinder the fore-horse fiom 
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going too &r forward, 'foure 
paire of foist ranes 9c one old 
yate ^*. . . . a brake, a lienne 
pea, a lyUe table, ij faUe ranes 
y*.' — Inventory of William Hoik- 
ley of Si NeoU, 1597. 
False roof, that part of a house 
or other buildmg between the 
ceiling of the uppermost rooms 
and tne roof. It is often floored, 
and made into a store-place. 

Fambling, eating without an 
appetite. ^. 

Fannel, the fanon or mauiple. 
One of the vestments of a priest 
before the reformation. (Obso- 
lete.) 1566 * Wintertonne .... 
one old vestment, one amys, one 
corporaxe, one fanntV — Line, 
Ch. Ghods, 164. 1566 * Wrought 
in the Isle of Axholme .... 
one amis, one albe, a stole, a 
belt, a ffannell, a corporax.* — 
Ihid. 169. 

Far away, atlv. by a long way. 

* He beats him far away,' * My 
coo *8 better then thine /ar atvay,' 

Far end, extremity, conclusion. 

* Little Limnon *8 at th' far end 
o* Messingham.' * Th' far end on 
it 11 be uiat he'll get his sen 
sent to Ketton.' 

Far enif, far out of the way. 
' The parson 's alus clartin* aboot 
our hooee ; I wish he was far enif* 

Far lide, the furthest part of 
the room, field, parish, or what 
not. 

Farden [faad-n], a farthing. 

Fare, v. to get on ; used of the 
manner of living, as regards 
animal enjoymoute. *Well, an' 
hoo did ta come on then ? ' * Oh, 
fost-rate ; I fared verv well, I 
can tell ye.' 

Fariflh on (far, with suffix -/>//), 
adj. well advanced, far on in 
years, or with an undertaking or 
a journey. *He must hofarish 
on by this time ; I knaw he was 
bom afore th* eighteen hundreds 



com in.' 'He's/arw^owbythis 
time; I should say he'll be i' 
Lunnun by three o'clock.' 

Farmer's Friend, a material used 
for dressing seed- wheat to hinder 
the smut. 

Famal, for infernal, *What a 
*famal liar thoo art.' 

Farsnm Fumard's Dale, land in 
Kirton-in-Liudsey, 1787. 

Farwelted, adj. overthrown ; said 
of sheep. 

Fassens-Tnesday, Shiove-Tues- 

day. 

Fast, adj. (1) costive. 
(2) In difficulties. 

Fast enif, adv. easily. * You see, 
sir, I could ha' hod him fa^t enif 
if I 'd hed a mind ; but then I 
liked this here chap I 'm talkin' 
on better, and so you see . . .* 

Fasten penny, money given by 
the master to fasten a bargain 
on hiring a servant. * To Maugor 
for a festynpenny J iiij*.'— ^irfon- 
in-Linddey Ch, Ace, 1573. 

Fat, a vat. 

Fat, V. to fatten. 

Fat-hen, a weed growing among 
com and on the sides of dung- 
hills. Chtnopodium album, 

father, v. (1) to swear to the 
paternity of iin illegitimate child 
before the justices of peace. ' She 
fathered bturn mm' .... Folks 
does say that .... gov her a 

JpBfP und noto not to father it 

Mp9 hSm^ 
^2) To ascribe, to impute. 

* Whehr* lies is goiii* aboot, it 's 
easy to father 'em to th' wrong 
mooth.' 

Fat r th' fire, to have the, to 

get into trouble, to niake trouble. 

* If thoo goes on i' that way thoo 11 
hev' th' fat T th' fire when thee 
faathor comes by agean.* 

Fatness, grease. 

Fauceti the outer part of a wooden 
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tap iisod for drawing off tho 
liquor from a browinj>-tub. Tlic 
iiiteiior part or screw is called 
tho sjnrktt, * Ii'a wds a strange 
man for romancin' in his talk. 
r)ne day lie prickt his sen owor 
th' finger a little deaio bit, you 
couhl hardly sco it. an* up he 
conu^' U) me an' fc^ys, "I've 
prickt my ^vai till blood Hew out 
like a ypirktf i\ud/'tiic(f, and bled 
a piggin-lull." ' 

Favour, v. to rosemblo in fea- 
tures. ' M;iry's bairn facvara Bill 

strangt.'ly.' 

Feard, y\). afraid. 

Fearful, n«lj. a string sniKTlative. 

* There 'h a fuir/ul lot o* apples 
t' year/ 

Fearsome, a«lj. terrible. 

Feat, adj. (I) having skill or 
tact. * lit! 'b '.i/rnt hand at owt.' 
(2) Active, g«.od-looking, tidy, 
]>lv';itifui. *^'he'^* a/rf/Nlookin* 
laK^.' * Th<n» *s a fvdfish crop o* 
pfMirs upo' that tiee.' When 
(ri'orgelV. pii.ssel thrtmgh York- 
sliire, a man, wh<» liad travelled 
t>t)iiie distance to se«; His MajeHtj', 
Went homo and waid, ' They bo 
fcftfish liars i' Swillin'ton ; they 
tflh'd ni'} 'at King\s Anna was a 
lion and a unicorn, and, blow mo, 
if they arn't ju^t same as mine ! * 

Feather, a linch-i)in ; a pin used 
to kev-p machinery tight. 

Feather-poke, lit. feather-bag. 

(1) The long-tailed tit, JPuTUS 
cainhdus, which builds a nest like 
a bag of feathers. 

(2) Wlieu it snows wo say 

* th* owd womau is shackin* her 
/eaiher-pokeJ 

Eeatly, adv. neatly, dexterously. 

February. * February fill dyke, 
March murk it out again ; ' t. e, 
in February tho dykes are filled 
"with snow, rain comes in March 

• and * mucks them out.' 



* February fill-dyko, 
Bo it black or bo it white ; * 

f . r. there will be much down- 
fall in February^ either of rain 
or snow. 

Feed, (1) to fatten. 'He/«?£Z» 
five-an* -twenty steers ever}' sum- 
mer.' 

(2) To grow fat *I niwer 
seed onybody feed like .... 
he used to bo th' »})are8t lad i' 
th* toon, an* noo ho weighs nine- 
teen stoan.* 

Feeder, (1) a cloth used to keep 
the clothes of infants clean while 
they are being fed. 
(2) A pinafore. 

Feetings, s. pi. stocking-feet. 

Fefted, v. enfeofied. 

Feigh, Fey, v. to clean out a 
drain, gutter, or cess-pooL * Paid 
to John Lavghton in nCarvest for 
fcig hinge tho milne becke.' — 
KirtoH'in-Limhey Ch. Ace. 1582. 
' George Todd *8 /cyin' out th© 
sink-hole.* 

Feight, a fight. 

Feight [fait], v. (1) to fight. 

(2) To beat, when tho party 
beaten has had no thought of 
resistance. * I sha* n't let oiur 
Bob go to sch(K)l no more, master 
fnghts bairns.* 

Felfs, the curved pieces of wood 
which form the outer part of a 
wheel. 

Felfur, the fieldfare, Turdfis 
Pilaris. 

Fell, the skin of an animal after 
it has been removed from tho 
body. 

Fell, adj. fatal ; deadly ; savage ; 
fierce. * It 's a very fell com- 
plaint.* * Th' flies are very fell 
k)-day. I 'm bitten all ower.' 
* He hath made his gentle father 
the fellest man in the world.' — 
Bernard, Terence, 382. *Bee« 
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Fell, V. U>causeto&U;cominoQly 
ooikfiaed to felling timber, knock- 
iugdovn one^ou hare a quarrel 
mth, aud killme oxen. Fntnd. 
' WeU, Mr W., how does Honry 
™t on ? ' BuUher. ' Why, mem, 
he 'a nowt at all. Hia blood tone 



feU a bvaat, I dunnot knaw.' 
Felling-axe, an axe with a long 
and nurrow head for felling tim- 

Fellofl, the pieces of wood which 
form the nm of a wheel. There 
aro six of them in a common 
curt-wheel of twelve epokee, but 
Beyen if the wheel have fourteen 

TeUon, (1) a whitlow. 
(2] A diseaae in cattle. 

Fellow-foad) adj. amorous; said 
of women. 

Felter, v. to entanglo. 

Felteric, a disease in horses. 

Feud and prore, v. to argue, to 
endoaTour to prove or disprove. 
' I nivrer go near hand him when 
I can help, he 's elus after feiid- 
M an' pTOvin' about summatfl.' 
' To fcTtd and prime, i. t. to 
wrangle; vitilitige, altercor.'^ 
Adam Littlotou's Lat. Did. ITia, 

Fead fin one's self, to be in a 
condition to provide for oneself ; 

to be dependent on no one. 'He's 
/endrd for kia «^n ivver Bin' he 
was sixteen.' ' Fetor's children 
went out one by one into the 
world to fi-rnl for thomsdvea.' — 
IiawroTice Cheny, Ilulh and Gu- 
l^itl, i. 34. 
Fent, (1) reuitiants of cloth. 

[■>) Tie binding of u woman's 

Ferlandes, four oxganga, so mimed 
in Kirton-iu'Lindeey ; the t«u- 



anta held them by the service of 
oanrin^ ' the loraee letteree into 
Torkalure.'— Norden's Survey of 
Manor of Kirlvn - in - Lindety, 
1616, p. 9. ■ Before rural post- 
offices and poat-moBaengora wore 
established, there was a manorial 
custom prevalent in some parta 
of Northumborluiidoallod " Catoh 
Boon." Under thia custom, the 
lord of tbe manor could send a 
servant out, directing him to 
catch, or impress, uuy one of the 
customary tenants of the manor, 
and order lum to carry a message 
from bis lord, Ui a distance not 
exceeding ten or twelve miles, 
according to tbe custom of the 
manor.' — Cumbriuiiu ; or, Frag- 
mntl* a/Cumhrian Lift, as quoted 
in AthtTKeam, 18 Sep. 1675. 

Ferment, v. to foment. 

Ferrer, a cask having iron hoops. 

Fest, tlie same as a Faslai-painy, 
q. V. 

Fetch, a dodge. 'He goes to 
Chech an' chapil ; that 's bis fetch 
to mak' folks Wiove him.' 

Fetchjv. (1) togive. 'RefeteAed 
him a clink o' th' siilo o' hia head.' 
(2) To draw the breath wi^k 
difficulty. ' I could toll there 
was Bummuts Imd matter wi' 
him, hofilr/i'd so.' 

Fetch off, V. to cause to come olT. 
' This damp wij:ithcr's/f(e;i'c/ all 
th' paint "ff th' lower stairs,' 

Fettle, cmiditii.n, order. 'His 
land's alua t' good frltle, let 
seasons oome what they 've a 
mind.' ' Uciw are you to-day, 
Uarj'P' 'Oh, I'm uobbut in 
poor fettle.' 

Fettle, Fettle np, v. to make 
tidy; to fiirbJBb, clean, poliab, 
roiMiir. ' We niiin hov th place 
fcttrd up afoio tV feast.' 

Fettle • strap, tlie sti-np which 
sustains a pannier. 

Few. See Govd /•■!{>. 
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Fey. Sec Fef'jh. 

Fezzan [fez'n], a pheasant 

Fezzon on, v. to fasten upon ; to 
seize with yiolonco, as a dog 
seizes a rat. 

Fiddle. * Ho 's hing'd his fiddle 
upo' th* dooT-sneck,' t. e. he is in 
a oad temper. 

Fiddle about, v. to waste time. 

Fiddle-faddle, nonsense. 

Fiddles, water-figwoil;, Scroplni- 
laria aqtiaticdy the stalks of which 
children rub together, for the 
sake of producing a squeaking 
sound wmch they think musical. 

Fiddlesticks ! interjection ex- 
pressive of contemptuous unbe- 
liof. Servant. *0h, mum, I've 
just seen Mrs Slarum upo' th' 
cheese-chamber steps.' Mistress, 

* Fiddlesticks ! it was a bag of 
bread-meal.' — NortJwrpe, 

Fid-fad, v. to waste time. * She 's 
alus fid-fadditt efter th' chaps 
i'stead o' mindin' her wark.* 

Fidgets, (1) a tingling sensation 
in the limbs. 

(2) A fidgety person. 

Fiece [fees], adj. fierce. 

Field, unenclosed land under 
plough. 

Fierce, adj. (1) pleasurably ex- 
cited. * Thoo 's fine an' fierce 
ower that bairn o' thine, Mary.* 

* lie 's strange an' fierce noo Bess 
hes corned by a^ean.' 

(2) Eager, unpatient. * If 
thoo 's so fierce ower thee work 
i' th' momin' thoo 'U be daided 
oot afore neet.' 

Fillers in, small stones in the 
inside of a rubble-wall. 

Filly, a female foal. 

Fimble, female hemp. 

Finakin [fin-ukin], adj. giving 
much attention to small matters. 
' He 's a very good sort of a m^n, 
bat hes such finakin* ways I 



can't live wi' him/ 

Find, V. (with % short) to find. 

Find himself A servant find9 
himsdf when he provides his 
own food and lodging. 

* By husbandry, of such as Qod 

ner sent, 
She found hersd/ ft eke her 
doughters two.* 
Chaucer, N<mn€$ Priestes TaU, 9. 

Finely, adv. healthily, success- 
fully, rapidly. * They 're gettin' 
on finely wi' diggin' iron-stone 
at Frodingham.' 

Fingers and toes, a disease in 
turnips caused by a small insect 
which bites the tap root of the 
plant and causes it to branch, 
producing, instead of a bulb, 
something not very much unlike 
human fingers and toes. ' Thoy 
complain much of the distemper 
called fingers and toes ; the root, 
instead of swelling, running into 
strings of that form, and rot and 
come to nothing.' — ^Arth. Toimg, 
Line, AgHc, 1799, p. 136. • Tur- 
nips are not much sown, on ac- 
count of their liabiliW to pro- 
duce fingers and toes. — J. A. 
Clarke, Farming of Lincolnshire^ 
1852, p. 102. 

Finger-stall, (1) a rim of metal 
worn by women on the finger to 
hinder thread from cutting it in 
sewing. 
(2) A Hovel, or Hut, q. v. 

Fire, the. Syphilid, 

Fire-bank, the beam in the front 
part of an open chimney on 
which the wall is built 

Fireboot, the right to take wood 
for burning. ' 12 carect subbosci 
pro le heybote et octo focaL pre 
fyrhot.* — Lease of the Manor of 
Scatter, 1484. * To have perceive 
and take in and upon the afore- 
said premises sumcient house- 
boot, nedgeboot, fireboot . . .*— 
Lease of Lands in Brwnhy, 1716. 
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Pire-eUin. See Eldin. 
Pire-potter, a fiie-poker. 

Fire-soonoe, (1) an iron basket 
for an out-door fire. 

(2) A fire-screen. See Noka 
and Queriea, y. S. ii. 207. 

Fire-stead, a place for a fire. 



% fueL 

j-iron, an instrument with 
which horses are fired. 

and last, the sign of a 
public-honse near the railway 
station at Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

beginnings the beginning. 

* Firit beginning of th' row 
was summuts that happen'd at 
GainsVr.' 

First blush, First off, the first 
impression. ' At th' first blush I 
thowt it was a lie, but I soon 
fan' out it was all true enif.' 

* At th' first of he did stranffe 
an' well, but in a bit ho taperd 
off to nowt at all.' 

First end, beginning. ' It 's at 
th' first end o' th' book, but I 
can t reightly tell you whera' 

Fit, adj. in a fit condition for 
anythmg; ready, ripe, cooked. 

* My head aches fit to split.' * Is 
them caakos fit?' * Com 11 be 
fit in another week if it howds 
warm.' 'I'm fit to faint.' * So 
they were all J?^ to go together 
by the ears.' — Diary of Abraham 
de la Pryme (Surtees Soc), 10. 

Fit, V. to suit. ' I wod n't leave 
where I am at nowt ; I 'm just 
fitted where I am.' 

Fitting, adj. proper, orderly, 
modest. *It isn't fittin' for a 
young woman to be walkin' oot 
at neets wi' a young man unless 
they bo regular sweethearts.' 

Fitty, Fitties, the outmarsh, or 
land lying between the sea and 
the sea-bank, generally inter- 
eected by numerous reticulating 
creeka 



Fix, a dilemma. * What atween 
th' butcher not comin' an' th' 
soot tumlin doon th' chimley, 
our owd woman 's in a nist fi^,* 
(Common.) 

Fix, V. to arrange, to appoint. 

* I 've fi>7^d dinner for one o'clock.' 

Fixed off, to be, to be furnished 
with or attached to something 
which is very inconvenient or 
painful. * If you was fixed off^ 
Mr Peacock, wi' a wife such as 
I 've gotten, I make no doot you 'd 
leather her at times.' — Messing^ 
ham. May, 1875. 

Fixment, (1) a dilemma. 

(2) A contemptuous term for 
any construction which will not 
act, or acts very badly. *He 
made his sen a velocipede, such 
an' a fixment as you niwer seed ; 
it wanted a hos to pull it.' 

(3) The furniture of a house, 
or the tools of a workman. 

* Completely swallowed up the 
whole of his little fixment,' — 
Stamford Mercury, 20 Aug. 1876, 

Fizgig, an ugly woman ; a woman 
dressed in a strange or unbecom- 
ing manner. 

Fizog, lit. physiognomy; the face. 

Flabbergastered, pp. astonished. 

Flacker, v. (1) to throb, to flut- 
ter. * Well, B. . . , how is your 
wife's foot?' *Why, m'm, it 
seem'd a deal better, bud last 
neet she said 'at it flacker'd 
rarely.' 

(2) To hesitate. 

Flacket, a little barrel or a leather 
fiask shaped like one, used by 
harvestmen for beer. * vj lether 
fiacketts.' — Inventory of John 
Nevill of Faldingworth, 1590. 

Flag, V. to pave with flags. 

Flags, s. pi. (1) stono slabs used 
for pa\'ing foot- ways. 

r2J The foot-ways so paved. 

(3) The iris, or fleur-de-lys, 
sword-grass, reeds, and other 
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each plants wliich grow in or 
near to water. 1616. 'There 
art! HH) swathes of marish grasse 
and Jiatija in the West carr.' — 
Nonlen'fl Suriii/ of the Maiior of 
KirUni-m-Liiiilerij, 22. 

FlAke, a fcnce-hunllo. Seo Fkah. 

Flam, a falsehood told in jest. 

Plaoderi cheat (olisoh-te). Chests 
BO described ai-e of common oc- 
currence in wills and iuvcut- 
oriea. ' Lego Roberto filio mco, 
mcam optimam ollam cneam & 
meam optimam patellain cneam 
& nnani iiienHam llandrensom 
& meam oj>timnni i-ighiin /nn- 
dn-iimn.'—iru/ 1/ inUinw lihi- 
tm of Kirtoii'iii-I.iiiJte!/. 1507. 
' One oke i>aiinell chiiito one 
^aitn/lfra rhiat.' — Ttuvittory of 
Thomas Tmiihij of Unrloii-on- 
Hvmbrr, ItiHi. It is probable 
that Fl-tiiihra does not iu all 
caaoB indicate that thom chests 
wero of Flemish manufacture, 
but only that they wore catred 
or otherwifo oruHmentud after 
the manner of the Flemings. 

Flap, V. (I) to throw down nny 
flat thing in such a manner us to 
make a iioiao. ' Ho Jhjipfd th' 
novsiiaper iloon upo' th' Uoor.' 

(3) To enish, fold roughly, 
rumple. ' Tho niiiid rrat of hcipo 
to please her, went to bud, leav- 
ing tho ruffe ^(yrf togi'thernsher 
nuHtris had stainpt it.' — Richard 
Calmer, Catlii^lrall neuiet from 
Caiilerhanj, 1041, p. 5. 

Flap-jack, n pancake. ' Puddings 
aaAfiapjacka.'—Pi:rklu, II. L 87. 

Flaah, a sheet of shallow water. 
ThoTo is a more cjilled i'erry 
Flaah near Hardwick hilL 

Flatlmiire, tho ancient haven at 
Wintcringham, a creok now al- 
noflt eilied up, about thro« 
qnarten of a. mile east of the 
■Tiewiit hftTen. 
dbnr, T. to fintter, as a bird. 
■pi, ftn idle person. 



Flavpy, adj. idle, foolish. 

Flazmen, (1) persons who take 
land for a single seoHon for the 
purpose of gron-ing flax. ' Let 
it to /iijrmr.1 at Zl. or il. per acre." 
— Arth. Young, Liite, Agrtc. 
1799, 197. 
(2) Uen who work fiox. 

Fleabane, Krlyeiim aerh; con- 
sidered to kill or drive away fleas. 

Flea-bite, some accident, or mis- 
fortune, which is of little or no 
con^u.■qtlence. ' He lost five pund 
ower th' job, but that 's nobbut a 
Jim-bite to a man like him.' 
' She always hcB such easy times, 
why, it's Dobbut like a^ta-iiite 
to her.' 

Fleak, a hurdlo of woven twigs, 
commonly hazeL The differonco 
between a tray and a, Jhak is 
that the former is made of wooden 
bars mortised into the heads, and 
the latter of wicker-work. Tho 
distinction is old. We find in 
the Loidh GhuTchvftrdfiCa Ace 
150o, ' ti'aas ' and flikyt spoken 
of as separate things, i. 113. See 
Fhh: 

Fleam, (1) an instrumeDt for 
bleeding horses. 8ee Blooding- 

(2) I'hiegm, expectoration, 
Fleek, a Jnrge irregular spot. 
' Tho fover brought out red Jieek» 
oil owor his body.' A woman, 
dc-scribiug a damask table-uloth 
tiith a cloud-like ornament on it, 
said, ' there was no pattern, but 
it was Jlecldd all ower.' ' Wa» 
that Mr Fox's bull that broke 
into the WeU Yard r 'Yea, if it 
war a ral-Aeck'd un ; if it war » 
whito-poUd un. it wad bo Gib- 
son Slightholm'tf." ' To Wylliam 
Bayutou Bone of John Baynton 
one flt/.i/'i qwuo.'— [[-VH of H'tf- 
tiam Baiiari uf Appleby,- 1M2. 
' He was of feme al fitkked as a 
pye." 

Chaucer, Can. Tan. I^i. 12. 
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Flee, a fly. By the fly is meant 
the tuniij)-fly, a Bxnall beetle 
which at times does much harm 
to the young turnip-plant as soon 
as it springs from the groimd. 

Fleer, a mock, a jibe. * She 's 
niwer reight but when she's 
flingin' out h&r fleers at some on 
us.' 

Fleer, v. to mock. ' Shall we 
suffer him to get away so much 
money from vs, to fleer e & geere 
at vs in euery comer ? ' — ^Bernard, 
Terence, 424. 

Fleet, a kind of drain. ' A new 
& sufficient head like unto Stock- 
with new fleet shall [be] made 
and lade there.' — Sewers Inquisi- 
tion, 1583, p. 8. There is a drain 
called the Fleet-dyke at Salt- 
fleetby. Compare Fleet Street in 
London, whicn is so called from 
the Fleet ditch. 

Fleet-hole, a hole or hollow left 
by a drain having been diverted, 
or a bank ha^dng broken, and 
washed away the soil. * The 

• west channel would then natur- 
ally warp up, and leave what is 
usually termed in such cases a 
fleet-hole J — Stonehouse's Hist, of 
Isle of Axholme, 263. 

Flesh, flesh-meat, butcher's meat. 
Flesher is an old term for butcher. 

Flesh-fly, the common blue-bottle. 

Flesh-rent, laceration of muscular 
fibres from a strain. 

Flick, a flitch of bacon. A child, 
coming late to Winterton school, 
on being asked by her teacher 
whether she could not have 
looked at the clock, replied, 
* Pleas, m'm, my mother 's hinged 
a flick o' baacon afore it.' 

Flick, V. to lash very slightly 
with a whip. * Flick that cleg 
fra' off Banger's head.' 

Flig'd [fligdj, pp. fledged ; said of 
young biros. 

Flig'd flyers. See Bare-hubs, 



Flinp^ np, (1) to repudiate a bar- 
gam. 
(2) To vomit. 

Flipe, a flap ; the brim of a hat. 

Flit, v. to remove from one house 
or farm to another. 

Flite, V. to mock, to sneer at. * I 
niwer pass her but she flites me 
wi' some slither or another,' 
Bernard uses it in a somewhat 
different sense : * Jurgavit cum 
eo : He did flite or chide with 
him.' — Terence, 79. 

Flitter-monse, a bat. 

Flock-bed, a bed stuffed with 
tailors' clippings, t. c. bits of 
waste cloth. A * woo\-flMk-hed ' 
is one stuffed with locks, q. v. 

Flodge, a puddle. * He himself 
saw and beheld, in all the gut- 
ters and rivulets of water in the 
streets and in the flodges, great 
quantities of little young jacks, 
or pickerels.' — Diary of Abraham 
de la Pryme (Surtees Soc), 81. 
*Here and there miniature lakes, 
which we Lincolnshire men call 
flodges, stretched across the whole 
path.'— i?«7/ Skirlaugh, i. 196. 

Floes [floaz], great sheets of ice 
in the Trent and Himiber. 

' I see not the hangings and marble 
That aroimd me rustle and glow; 
But I hoar a sad voice singing 
And the crash of the white ice- 

floe: 
The Hawthorn, May, 1872, p. 92. 

Flood, the tide. 

Flood 0, Flood a hoy ! interj. 
exclamation on the appearance 
of the tide in the river Qrent. 

Floor, (1) a measure of capacity 
used in earthwork; 400 cubic 
feet. 

(2) Anjrthing level whereon a 
person or thing stands^ as the 
ground, a road, the bottom of a 
cai-t. * H ta does n't mind thoo 11 
hev that there fork upo' th' 
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floor^^ t. e, will drop it from the 
top of a stack upon the ground. 

Floor, {Vs to knock down. 

(2) To overcome in argument. 

Flop, a sound like water jerked 
in a cask. The sound that a flat 
body makes in falling into water. 
The dull noise made by a heavy 
body, such as a sack of com, or 
a fat man, falling from a con- 
siderable height. * The tenter- 
hook brok', an' the ham fell down 
wi' a strange flop upo' th' floor.' 

Flour-balls, a kind of potato. 

Flout, the same as Fleet, % * One 
sewer in Scotter Ings at the ould 
flout shall be sufficiently diked.' 
— Sewers Inquisition, 1583, p. 8. 

Flowering, the paste ornaments 
aroimd the crust of a pork-pie. 
Ashby, 4 Dec. 1874. 

Flowter [flout-ur], a flutter. ' I 
was in a strange flowter when I 
heard that th' bank hed brok'.' 

Flowter, v. to flutter. 

Flukes, 8. pL (1) hydatids. Ani- 
mals of a bladder - like shape 
found in the livers of rotten 
sheep. 
(21 Large maggots. 

(3) A kind of potato. The 
name is said to have originated 
in Lancashire. 

Flnnmioxed, pp. defeated in ar- 
gument. 

Flush, v. (1) to make to grow. 
* This sup o' rain hes flush*t th' 
gress nistlj.' 

(2) To disturb or frighten game 
or vermin. * Josepn Jackson 
flushed eighty-three rats out o' 
one stack.' 

(3^ To clear a drain by holding 
Ttp tne water, and tJien letting it 
go with amah. 

Hvdl wi', Flush by, even with. 
■Watter was flush by th' bank 
b]!. If ony more rain hed com'd 
it irad hey mn'd ower.' 



Flusker, a flutter; a fuss, a 
bustle. ' She was in a strange 
flusker when she fan' that ther* 
landlord was comin' to see *em.* 

Flusker, v. to make to fluster, to 
disturb. 'Ton mo'nt flusker 
them hens doon noo they 've gone 
to bed ; if ta does, they *11 lose 

their sens.* 

Fluthered, pp. flurried. 

Flyer, the fan-wheel of a wind- 
mill that turns it to the wind. 
The part of a spinning-wheel, 
armed vdth hooks, for guiding 
the thread to the twill or spooL 

Flying-horse sovereigns, sove- 
reigns with Saint Qeorge alid 
the dragon on the reverse. 

Foal-foot, colts-foot; TuasiktQO 

farfara, 

Foast [foast], pp. forced. 

Fodder, a certain weight of lead. 
Cf. E. D. S. Gl. B. 9. Bailey, 
Did, ed. 1749, sub voc. 

Foddin, Foddun, contraction for 
Ferdinand, * Foddin Moody used 
mostlins to buy Mr Peacock line.' 

Fog, the latter grass, after-mathi 
or eddish. 

Foist, adj. stale, unwholesome, 
clammy. Applied to uncooked 
animal food. 

Foldbote, the right of taking 
wood for the construction of 
cattle-folds. ' Also competent 
and sufficient hedgebote .... 
and foldbote,' — Lease of landi ta 
Brumby, 1758. 

Foldbreach, the act of forcibly 
taking stock from a pinfold. * Of 
William Steeper for a/cddbreach 
iij' iiij"*.'— JSTtrton-in-Zindiw Fin$ 
Boll, 1637. 

Folks, s. pi. plural of folk. 

Follow, V. (1) to practise a trade, 
profession, or art. * He used to 
keep a public, but now he fotknn 
mowl-calchin' . ' * I follow fowl- 
ing and Ashing.* — Q-io Pryme^ 
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Auichiographic Becolledions, 146. 
(2) To court. • They say that 
Jim followa Mary Anne ; but» 
brade o* me, nowt '11 come on it, 
'cos boath th' squire an* her 
faather 's sore setten agean him.' 

PoUower, (1) a foal, calf, or 
lamb while it follows its mother. 
*In 1597 William Dinedyne of 
Sootter was fined iij' iiij** because 
he permitted " unum \e follower *' 
to trespass in the sown field there.' 
^ Manor BoU, nth ann. * Yows 
an' their followers was strange 
an' low last Ketton market.' — 
May 5, 1875. 

(2) The acknowledged lover of 
a maid-servant. 

Folly, a building which is con- 
sidOTed by the neighbours to be 
absurdly constructed, or out of 
character with the object for 
which it was built, or the condi- 
tion of the builder. There is 
an eighteenth-century house on 
the Trent bank near Susworth, 
the popular name of which is 
CarmOT's /oZ/y. A row of houses 
at Winterton called * Bonby 
Folly' or * Bonby Fancy' was 
built by a Bonby man. 

Fon, pp. found. 

Fond, adj. foolish, half-witted. 
'I've heard on a many soft 
things e' my time, but niwor 
nowt hairf so fond as this row is 
about th' Ows'on gravo-stoan.* — 
MJay, 1876. *The Eomish doc- 
trine concerning Purgatory .... 
is a fond thing, vainly invented.' 
— Thirty-nine Articles, Art. xxii 

Fondy, a fool, a simpleton. 

Foot [foot] (the 00 long as in 
hooi\ foot. 

Footing, (1) money paid by ap- 
prentices, or a new man on a 
job, on entering. 

(2) The first la^er of rough 
stones in a wall, wider than the 
wallitsel£ 

(3) Bank. < He 's been made 



a magistrate, you see, but he's 
not on a footxvi wi' th' gentle- 
men ; they niwor hev him at 
their hooses.' 

(4) A footprint. * Can't miss 
'em, if we nobut follow the foot- 
tV«.' — Half Skirlaugh, ii. 181. 

Foot it, V. to walk. * Well, as th' 
carrier 's gone, I reckon I mun 
foot it,' 

Foot-rot, a disease in the feet of 
sheep. 

Foot np, to add up a bill. 

For, adj. far. See below. 

For, prep. (1) going towards. 

* Where is ta /or.?' * I'm bun' 

for Norumby ; hoo for is it off ? ' 

(2) In spite of. * I 'U do it for 

all of ye.* 

Force put, a necessity. 'I 
should n't hev fall'd oot wi* him 
if it hed n't come to a real force 
putj 

Fore end, (1) beginning. * Bot- 
tesworth feast is o' th' /ore end o* 

(2) The front. * Fore end o' 
th* cart.' 

(3) The spring. See First end. 

Fore-ends, the best com, i. e, the 
grains which fall at thefore-end, 
when com is winnowed. See 
Hinderends, 

Fore-hand, adv. before-hand. 

Fore-horse, the first horse in a 
team. 

Foreign, adj. a person or thing 
not belonging to the neighbour- 
hood is called foreign. It is not 
meant thereby that they come 
from distant lands. ' She *s Yerk- 
shoer - bred, ye see, an' them 
foreigners is alus oflfil i* ther 
tempers.' — John MarkenfiM^ i. 
135. Cf. Parish, Sussex Dialect, 
suh voc. Foreigner, 

Foreigner. A person whose cattle 
strays upon the common of a 
pariJsh whore he does not Hve, 
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and in wldcli he holds no rights, 
is called a foreigner, Soe above. 

Forelders, Forebears, s. pi. an- 
cestors. * The family pew, and 
those of his tenants, wore paved 
with stones inscribed to the 
memory of his forddcrsj — Mabel 
Heron, i. 56. 

Foreshore, that part of the side 
of a tidal river which is sub- 
merged at high tide, but dry 
when the water is low. 

Foretnms, the angular pieces in 
the soles of a waggon, used to 
provide a place for the fore wheel 
to go into when the waggon 
turns. 

For good and all, for ever. * It *s 
no use dallyin*, as if you could 
reightle things efter a bit, at 
news an* thens ony time. Ee- 
member th' scripturs says, if 
Gk)d damns you it *11 stan' for a 
doin'; he's ofens a long time 
about it — consithorin' like — ^but 
when he does damn, he damns 
for good an* all,' — Local preacher'* a 
sermon in Messingham Methodist 
Chapel, circa 1842. 

Forkin-robin, an ear\vig. 

Form, (1) way, manner. * If ye 
want to get on wi* yer work you 
mun do it e' this/orw.* * I *m i* 
no form for singin* to-neet,' said 
by a man who had a bad cold. 

(2) A bench, a seat. * Winter- 
tonne .... The roode loft taken 
downe in Anno 1563 and formes 
and seat[s] in our churche made 
thereof.' — Inv, of Line, Ch, 
Goods, 1566, p. 164. 

(3) The seat of a hare. 

Fortoet, fortnight. * I tooke her 

tthe clock] all in pesos and fyld 
ler new and had a fortnet work 
about her.* — Kirton-in-Lindsey 
Ch. Ace 1682. <It*8 afortnet 
flin* I seed him.* 

[fotmnly T. to chance, to 
tu * If it foUuna I *m at 
Estton winter Fair; I'll go 



Fee Mary Jane.' *If it fortune 
that the said rente .... to be 
behinde.' — Least of ScoUer Manor, 
1537. 

Forward. A visitor is requested 
to * walk forward,* when * come 
in-doors ' is meant 

Fost [fost], first. 

Foster, forester. (Obsolete.) 
*■ No man shall .... gett anie 
woode in the Lordes woode with- 
out leave of the Lorde or his 
lawful ffoater* — Scotter Manor 
Roll, 1578. 

'A home he bare, the bauldrick 

was of grene, 
A, foster was he soothly, as I gesse.* 
Chaucer, Prol. C, T, 

Foster is a common local surname^ 
and may be traced back to an 
early date. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Lincolnshire 
Fosters are of kin with the north 
country families of Foster, Fors- 
tor, or Forrester. 

Fother, (1) fodder for cattle. 

(2) A weight used in weighing 
lead. * For three /o</icr lead iij' 
iiij*.' — Gainahurgh Oh. Ace. 1614, 
in Stark's Jliat, Gainsb. 95. See 
Fodder. 

Fother, v. to fodder, t. e. to feed 
horses, sheep, or oxen. 

* With her mantle tucked vp 
&hoofothered her flocke.' 
Percy Folio, Looae Songa, p. 58. 

Fothemm, the room in which 
fodder is kept. 

Fot*nate, adj. fortunate. 

Fotnit, Fotneet, a fortnight. See 
Fortnet. 

Fottun, fortune. 

Fond, a fold. *For dyking at 
foudea viij'.* — KirUm-in-Lindaey 
Ch. Ace. 1565. * You mun get 
a foud setten for them sheep 
afore neet, you remember.* 

Fond-garth, a bedded farm-yard, 
in which stock is kept. 
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Foud-yard, a fold-yard. 

Foul, adj. ugly, disgusting. 

Foul-fingered, adj. thievish. 

Fonl-tongned, adj. given to bad 
language. ^She'Basfotd'Uytigued 
a woman as iwor crossed ony 
man's door-threstle.' 

Fewer [fou'ur], four. 

Fex, V. to carry one drain under 
another by means of a tunnel of 
wood or masonry. 

Fezy, adj. decayed, rancid. 

Fra, prep. from. * Where 's ta 
com' fra f ' In Havdok, the form 
ia/ro. 

Frail, adj. weak in mind or body ; 
fragile in construction or condi- 
tion. 

Frame, v. to set about a thing, to 
contrive, to do a job in a work- 
manlike manner. * Ho hes n't 
been at it long, but he frames 
strange and well.' * Noo thon, 
frame ! ' an iinunction to any one 
who is doing his work awkward- 
ly. ' He could noi frame to pro- 
nounce it.' — Judges xii. 6. 

Frangy [franj-i], adj. spirited, 
unmanageable, said of horses ; 
and, by a figure of speech, of 
men and women. 

Fraunge, a village-feast. (Ob- 
solescent.) 

Freckened, pp. freckled. Cf. 

fraknes for freckles in Chaucer, 
C. r. 2171. 

Free, adj. affable, courteous, con- 
descending. * You may knaw a 
real lady or gentieman ; they *re 
alus so free,* 

Freeland, freehold land; as dis- 
tinguished from copyhold. 

Free-martin. When a male and 
female calf are produced at the 
same time, the female is called 
a fre€ - martin, and is believed 
always to be barren. 

French, adj. applied to white 



butterflies, as distinguished from 
coloured ones. Pale snail-shells, 
as distinguished from those of 
darker tint ; a schoolboy's term. 

French willow, the willow-herb. 

Fresh, the fresh water in the 
Trent after rain or snow. 

Fresh, adj. (1) slightly the worse 
for drink. 

(2) In good condition, improv- 
ing ; said of cattle. 

Friday. It is unlucky to go a 
journey, be married, or under- 
take any new work on a Friday, 

Fridge [frij], v. to graze, to chafe, 
to wear away by rubbing. 

Frim, adj. sour ; said of grass. 

Frit, pt. t. frightened. ' Did the 
rats kill the pigeons ? ' * No, but 
they frit 'em out.' — Nov. 24, 
1874. 

Frog-lonp, the boy's game of 
leap-frog. 

FrondeL See Fimndeh 

Frost, V. to turn up the hinder 
part of a horse's shoes, or to put 
irost-nails in them to hinder the 
animal from slipping on ice. 

Frosted, having chilblains. 

Frost-nails, s. pi. nails with pro- 
jecting heads, put into horses' 
shoes for the purpose of enabling 
them to hold their feet in frosty 
weather. 

Frouzy, adj. (1) ill-dressed. 
(2) Slovenly. 

Fruggans, a slovenly woman. 

Fmggin, a fork with wliich sticks 
are put into a brick oven. French 
Fourgon, *A coal-rake on an 
oven fork.' — Boyer, 1652. *In 
the kitchen ... on fruggin,' — 
Inventory of Thomas Teanhy of 
Barton-on-Humher, 

Fmmerty, a preparation of creed- 
wheat (q. V.) with milk, currants, 
raisins, and spices in it. Given 
to the servants at harvest-sup- 
pers. 
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Prumpt, an iD-tempered oM 
XmdeLFrondeLrvop^cks. (Ob- 

aolete.; See Bailey's Zn..-f. tub r»x. 
FmtkdfU^ * Prom nirtyngmes to 
mydsomer xfroadaiU^ off nult.' 

temp, Edur. VJ. • j frwutUU of ■ 
barlye to be sowne to the com- 
mon vse of the town.' — Kirton- 
in-LiniUfv Ch. Ace. 1547. * To 
dynne Bnran one peyre of 
himlen shettes & a fr^^el hen- 
lie.'— ITiV/ of Bic. Sadler of Smit- 
ierly, 1552. 

Fnuhy to mb^ to rub bright, to 
poli^ 

Fmi [fruz], V. to rub the hair the 
wrong way on, to entangle. ' It 
was his practice .... to feed 
them fhis cattle] from his nei^h> 
bourns nay-stackd, and so connmg 
had long practice made him .... 
that he could .... smooth the 
place down, and /ruzz it up from 
beneath so deftly, that no one 
could tell that any hay had been 
taken.* — Yorkihirt Mag., May 
1873, p. 378. 

Fnizy [fnizi], Foxy, adj. (1) 
rough ; said of the hair. 

(2) Spongy ; said of fruit and 
vegetables, * Turnips are rarely 
of good quality on peaty land ; 
they are produced either yery 
large or fruzzy^ or yery close, 
rindy, hard, and stunted.* — J. A, 
ClarKe, Farming of Lincolnihirty 
1852, p. 146. 

Full-bang, Fnll-bntt, Full-drive, 

Full-smack, Full-split, Full- 
tilt, with much impetuosity or 
violence. 

Fnllook [fuol'uk], force, violence. 
* Th* big wind blew doon one o' 
our chimley pots wi' a fine /«/- 
lock: * Th"* trees hesu't started 
to graw yet ; but they *11 go with 
9i fullock when they do get be- 
gun.* 

Fullook, V. to shoot a marble 



with hand as wdl as thumb, 
eonaideved by boys an 



Fnlloeker, any person or thing 
that goes with great force and 
violexiceL 

Fii]iiard*t dale, land in Kirton- 
in-Iindsey, 1787. 

Fimler, a fombling, awkward 
person, who cannot saooeed in 
what he tries to do. ' He was a 
druggist, noo he 's a parson, but 
he 's alust been a Strang funCUr 
at his nndertakin's ; niwer gets 
nowt done to no sense.' 'The 
yeryst fumlitr in the city.' — 
Th." Brown's IToria, Ed. 1730, 
iy. 15. 

Fumbling, adj. clumsy, awkward 

* I *m nobbut fmm*M noo ; I *m 
gettin' an owd man, you see.' 

Fnniiiierd [fum'urd], a pcdecat. 

Fun, pp. found. 

Fnniiel, a mule whose sire was 
an ass. 

Fnnt, a church-font. 

Fur, prep. for. 

Fur, adj. far. 

Fur, a furrow. « All th' furs is 
full o* watter.' 

Fur-bill, a bill-hook; probably, 
a furze-bilL 

Fnrder, a^j. and adv. further. 

* Which on occasion may be easilie 
seene by the furder searche of 
the recordes.' — Norden's Swrvey 
of Kirton-in-Lindtey Soke, 10. 
' Whitton *s ever so mudhfurdtr 
north then Appleby.* 

Fnrk, a fork. 

Furlong, the road, or boundary 
upon which the separate lots 
abut in an * open field,' or piece 
of unenclosed ground divided 
into several occupations. 

Furm, fonn. 

IB, (1) famace. 
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(2) A fire under a copper or 
Bet-pot. 

(3) The oopper itself. 

Fnn&in, the prepuce. 

Tnr-Btook-hole. (Obsolete.) A 
hole made by digging fir-trees 
or roots on the moors. 'No 
person shall leave any fur-Btock- 
notes vnfiUed, in paine of euery 
offence x'.' — Scotter Manor Roily 
1599. 

Pnrwell dale, land in Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, 1613, 1787. 

Fusty-lngB, a dirty person. Lugs 
are ears. 

Fuzy. See Fruzy, 

Gabbing, pies. pt. gabbling. 

Oablock, a crowbar. 

Oaby, a very stupid person. See 
Gawhy, 

Gktd, (1) a goad ; an instrument 
with a sharp iron point used for 
driving draught-oxon. (Obso- 
lete.} 

(2) A measure of grass-land 
equal to a swathe, t. e. six and a 
half feet ' All the lands in the 
Ings are laid out in Oada or 
Swaths, they are called Oad- 
Meadows.' — Survey of Manor of 
KirUm-in-IAndMy, 1787. 

Gad-whip, a whip used by farm- 
labourers for horses ; and, while 
the custom continued, by church 
dog-whippers. The essential dif- 
ference between a modem cart- 
whip and a gad-whip is that the 
stock of the gad-whip is stiff 
and not elastic, and the thong 
much heavier. An estate in the 
parish of Broughton was held 
Dy the service of cracking a 
gad-whip every year, on Palm 
Sunday, three times, in Caistor 
church-porch, while the minister 
was reading the first lesson. At 
the beginnmg of the second les- 
son the bearer of the gad-whip 

. approached the minister, and 



kneeling opposite him, with the 
whip in his hand, having an old- 
fashioncd purse at the end of it, 
he waved it three times, and 
then continued in a steadfast po- 
sition while the lesson was ended, 
when the ceremony was con- 
cluded. * The whip has a leathern 
purse tied at the end of it, which 
ought to contain thirty pieces of 
silver, said to represent, accord- 
ing to scripture, *• the price of 
blood." Four pieces of weechelm 
tree [wych - elm, ulmus mon- 
tana"], of different lengths, are 
affixed to the stock, denoting the 
different gospels of the holy 
evangelists. The three distinct 
cracks are typical of St. Peter's 
denial of his Lord and Master 
three times; and the waving it 
over the minister's head, as an 
intended homage to the blessed 
Trinitv.' — William Andrews, The 
Qad Whip Manorial Service^ p. 2. 
Cf. Gent Mag.y Nov. 1799, p. 
940 ; Arth. Youjig, Line. Agric. 
1799, p. 21 ; J. Ellett Brogden, 
Provincial Words in Lincolnshire, 
76. 

Gaff; Gaffer, (1) an old man. 
(2) A ganger, the leader of a 
body of workmen. 

Gain, adj. (1) expert, handy. 
* She *s very gain wi' milkness.' 
(2) Nigh to. 

* The Lion Red received him safe, 

A gain back-door he spied ; 
The Isle ne'er saw such legs, I 
ween, 
As down that by-street hied.' 
Election Sojig, 1852. 
See Gean, 

Gain-hand, adv. nigh to. 'You're 
as gain-hand Cath'lics as ever 
you can go wi'out gettin' your 
gowns puU'd off ; ' said to a High 
Church clergyman by a Protest- 
ant parishioner. 

(}ainly, adv. dexterously. 

OainBbnrgh. 

8 
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• Oains'br', proud people, 
Built a new churcn to an old 
steeple.' 

The old churcli of Gainsburgli 
was demolished about the year 
1740, and a classical building 
erected in its room ; the modi- 
eeyal tower was not destroyed, 
and remains to this day. 

Oaite-Ooes, name of land in Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Oale, the fragrant bog - myrtle 
often called * sweet-gale.* It is 
reputed to have the power of 
driving away moths and fleas. 

Gktllond, h gallon. 

GktUoiui [galnis], adj. mischiev- 
ous, wild, raki^. * I alus thought 
you'd be a nowt, you was so 
gallons when you was young.' 

Oallow-Hole dale, land in Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey so called, 1787. 
Probably this was the place 
where the gaUows of the Lord of 
the Manor once stood. 

Oallows. *Thoy bury them as 
kills their sens wi' hard work 
anean th* gallows^ This saving 
refers to tiie custom, once com- 
mon, of burying executed crim- 
inals beneath the gallows on 
which they died. See Church, 

Oallowses, s. pL a pair of braces 
for holding up the trousers. 
* Mother, my gallowses hes comed 
e' two.' 

Oally-balk, the iron bar in an 
open chimney, from which cook- 
ing-vessels were suspended. 

OaUygaskins, s. pL gaiters. 

Oally-pot, a small white pot used 
by chemists for sending out oint- 
ments and salves. *■ I was once 
omust poison'd all thrif a gaily- 
pot. My owd woman hed made 
some apple-pies, an' she 'd ta'en a 
^ally-pot she *d fun', an' putten it 
inside o' one on* 'em to raise up 
th' crust. It look'd clean enif, 
but it hed hed blisterin' sauve in 



it that I 'd hed for our owd mare's 
leg, an' th' heat o' th' fire browt 
all th' poison out o' th' pot into 
th' pie.^ 

0am, a game. See Gams. 

Gkuttiniflh, a^j. gamesome, playful 

Oammon, used as an interjection 
to signify ' rubbish ! nonsense ! ' 

Oams, s. pi games, tricks. ' He *8 
up to his gams ; ' said of a mis- 
chievous person or animal. 

Ckmger, the foreman over a gang 
of bankers or other workmen. 

Ckuigsman, a ganger. See above. 

Ckmt [gaant], a^j. gaunt, thin, 
lanky. 

Gantree, Gantry [gant-ri], (1) a 
wooden frame used to support a 
barreL 

(2) A low shelf of wood or 
masonry on which nulk 'pan- 
sions ' are placed in a dairy. 

Oape-seed, something to stare at. 
*' She's gone to Brigg Stattus to 
saw gape-seed,* 

Chipstead, a hole in a fence. 

Oar, y. to cause. (Obsolete.) 

* Jesu for yi modir sake 
Save al the savls that me gari 
make.' 

Inscrip. on a heU in Alkborough 
Church, 

* Pri^ for ye gild of Corpus Xpi 
quilk yis window garte make, 
amen.' — Inscrip, formerly in Bly- 
ton Church, Harl. MS. 6829, foL 
198. 

Oarbnt Hill dale, land in Earton- 

in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Oardin [gaadinl, a garden. 
' Common folks like me, you see, 
ses gardin ; but them as tries to 
talk fine is very partider to say 
garding,^ 

Oareing, Oare, a term used in 
plou^ing, to denote a trian- 
gular piece of ground in a field 
whose fences are not panUel, 
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wUch has to bo plonghed witli 
furrows difTering in length or 
direction from tne rest Called 
in Norfolk a gore. In 1787 there 
was at Kirton-in-Lindsey a piece 
of land described as ' the gare in 
the Great Inga' — Survey of Man or 
of Kirton-in-Lindsey, 

Oarlands. It was formerly tlie 
custom in most of the Lincoln- 
shire churches for a garland to 
bo suspended from the roof, the 
screen, or some other conspicuous 
plaoe when a young unmarried 
woman died. Several of these 
existed in Bottosford Church 
until the screen was destroyed 
in 1826. * There is one in Spring- 
thorpo Church fnoar Gfains- 
burgh]. It is the \ irgins' crown, 
being, I suppose, an emblem of 
the old and oeautiful idea that 
young virgins are snatched away 
by death that tho^ may become 
the ** brides of Chnst " uko those 
who dedicate themselves to Uim 
living when they take the veil.' 
Notea and Queries, ITII. S. xiL 
480. It would seem that those 
garlands were placed upon the 
bier or coffin and so carried to 
the grave with the body, before 
they were hung up in the church. 
There is an engraving of one 
being borne along upon a coffin, 
in the Boxburghe Ballads (Ballad 
Soc.), ii. 644. Cf. an article on 
Funeral Oarlands by L. Jewitt 
in The Bdiquary, i. 5. The idea 
that the souls of the blessed wear 
garlands is widespread, and may 
be seen illustrated in many 
Christian pictures. The three 
drowned sons in the ballad of 
The Wife of Ushers Well, when 
they returned to their mother, 
wore hats made 

* o' the birk ; 
It neither ^^ew m syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet m ony sheugh ; 
But at the gates o* Paradise 
That Birk grew fair enough.' 
Sooti, Border Min. 1861, lii. 259. 



The Jews have a liko tradition. 
The spirit of a holy man. who 
died at Worms is recorded to 
have appeared, crowned with a 
gnrlaml, to the Rabbi Ponim. 
The Rabbi asked, * What is the 
meaning of that garland} The 
apparition answer'd, I wear it 
to the end the wind of the world 
may not have power over mo; 
for it consists of excellent herbs 
of Paradise.' — Traditions of the 
Jews, abridged from the Latin 
of Buxtorff, 1734, ii. 20. 

Oarth, (1) a stack-yard. 

(2) A yard in which cattle are 
folded. 

(3) A small enclosure near a 
homestead. 1630. * Of AVilliam 
Hodshon for not kccpiij;:^ a suf- 
ficient fence botwoono his garth 
and Thomas Jcpsoy close, accord- 
ing to order.* — Ki rtofl-in-Lindscy 
Manorial Fine Hot I, There are 
fields at Wintorton called Cattle- 
garths, HsiH-garths and Ilomp- 
garths. In 1799 there was *a 
house and three acres of land in 
Kirton called Stockgarth.* — Pe- 
tition of Thomas l*indar, * A 
garden for potatoes, of a rood or 
half an acre called a garth.* — 
Arth. Young, Line, Agric. 1799, 
412. 

Garthman, the man who attends 
upon the stock in a fold-yard. 

Garth-stead, (I) a homestead. 

("2) A stack-yard. 
(3) A yard m which cattle is 
folded. 

G^kinSy s. pi. gaiters. 1594. 
* paid for his gaskins.^ — Leverton, 
Accou7its of Overseers of the Poor 
in ArchacoJogia, vol. xli. 370. 
See GaUygaskins, 

Gate, (1) way, manner. *i. yon 
go on at that gate, we shall 
niwer got nowt done.' 

(2) A road ; obsolescent, ex- 
cept in compounds, as Yearls- 
gate in the paiish of Winterton. 
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'lohn 18 gone b) Barosdalo; 
The gatfi he tnowea eche one,' 
Guy of Oieborne, Percy Folio, ii. 
229. 
(3) The right of pasture for 
cattle. ' I 've hired a. gate upon 
Butterwick Hale.' — IMtf«/i'rd. 
August, 1875. In 1613 Richard 
Plomer eurtoudorud to Thomas 
Wells ' a gate for a hcast or horse 
in le seueraU pasture in Scottor,' 
— Seotter Manvr Rtix/rda. 'On 
the North and South Cliffs [at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey] are several 
ConunonB called Old Leys and 
Lodge Leys, which wore for- 
merfy plowed ; but by length of 
time are become unknown land 
and are thorfiforo stocked by 
Oaiti, like the other ■ ' 



Lindsey, 1787. 
country fthe neighbourhood of 
Wintertonl the common-jaif for 
a cottager's cow is 2 acres for 
winter, and IJ for summer.'^ 
Arth. Young, Line. Agric. 1799, 
413. 
Q&teboot, the right of cutting 
wood for making gates. (Ob- 
eolete.) ' To have, perceive, and 
take .... sufficient housoboot, 
hedgcboot, .... O'llfboot, and 
Stakoboot.' — Lean of Landt in 
Bnimby, nifl. 

Oate-row, a street, a narrow Line. 
(ObsoloteO ' In hoc habitat 
platca 1 He dwels in this street 
or gaie-Tow.' — Bernard, Terence, 
76. At Kippax, near Caatleford, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
there ie a narrow byc-lauo called 
the gate-rew. The tramways in 
coal-pits at and near Nostell ore 
called gate-Towt. 

Gatei, 'Go your gute*' a form 
of dismissal for one who troubles 
you by idle chatter. See Gatt. 

Gathering, s. pi. the folds in a 
woman's ^rcBs; commonly called 
gathert. 



Oathman, the same aa GartJiman, 

q, V. 
Oawby [gaubi], a block 

See Qaby. 
Oawk, Oawkf, an awkward pet- 

Oawm [gaum], V. to stare vacantly. 
' She s th' idldist lass I iwer 
Boed, niwer cares for nowt at 
all but to dawk her sen o 
fine cloas an' go to chappil. Bo 
I ees to her one neet, ses I, why, 
Mary, it 'snot to hearth' preacher 
thoo goos; it's for nowt at all 
else but tJiat th' servant-chaps 
may gavrm at thee gaimento.' 

Gaw-maw, one vbo stares about 
vacantly. 

Oavp [gaup], V. to gape. 

Gay, adj. (1) convalescent, well 
after being ill. ' I heard thoo 
was badly, but thoo looks gay.' 

(2) Flourishing; said of the 
crops, or of cattle. ' This rain 11 
mat' th' tonups look poy.' 
'Them's a gay lot. o' hogs o' 
youre, master.' 

(3) Light in conduct, having 
the manners or appearance of a 
harlot 

Oazebo [gaizeeboa], an artificial 
mound, a tower, or a lofty out- 
look platform on the roof of a 
house. ' At Harpswedl, co. Lin- 
coln . . . there is ... on the 
north-western tdde of tlie grounds 
an artificial mound, some twelve 
or fifteen feet in height, and 
about fifteen or twenty yards in 
circumference which goes by the 
najno of the gaiebo. There have 
been terraced walks round it, 
and it has evidently been planted 
with omiunental shrubs. . . The 
tradition of the village ia that 
The Oaitbo was a place for out- 
door musical entertainments.' — 
W. E. Hewlett, in NoU» and 
Qutria, IIL 8. X. 352. ■ AU of 
which . . . preeent lofty walla 
without winoowa towaida flu 
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sbreet, except, here and there, a 
single latticed gazebo,* — Qran- 
Tille's Autobiography^ i 223. ' A 
small balcony on the top and on 
the levcd of the roof, over which 
rises a little paltry gazebo,^ — ^W. 
EL Bnssell, My Diary, North and 
SotUhy L 83. 
Gean [gi-h'n], adj. near. ' Tliere *8 
a gean way 'cross closes for them 
that's afoot.' See Oain, 

Oear, (1) goods, fumituro, wealth, 
circumstance, condition. (Ob- 
solescent.) 'Lord, when wilt 
thou amend this geare f ' — Stem- 
hold and Hopkins, FBalrM, xxxy. 
18. 

(2) A person is said to be * out 
of qear when in bad health, 
spirits, or circumstances. 

Oear, v. to furnish with gears. 
' Six double - geared slide and 
brettk lathes.' — Oainsburgh News, 
June 27, 1868. 

Gears, s. pi. (1) harness for 
draught-horses. 

(2) The furniture of a thresh- 
ing-machine, turning-lathe, or 
other such thing. 

Oee [jee], the word of command 
to a horse, to turn to the right. 

Oee y' at [gee yut], give you it. 
* 1 11 gee y* at, you little divil ; 
nobbut let me catch ye, an' I '11 
skin ye aliva' — Mother's address 
to her child, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
1853. *You was talkin', sir, 
aboot my leavin' you this here key 

{tuning-fork] i' my wilL Why, 
'U gee y' at, Ya mun say it was 
poor owd Billy Tock, 'at 's goan.' 

Oell [gel], a girl. 

Gen [gen], pp. (1) given. 

(2) In the habit of *Mymester 
is gen to drink a sup noo an' then, 
that I must awn ; but he 's not 
so left to his sen as to do what 
thine does.' 

Gen [gen], v. to grin. * When he 's 
mad, he gens like a dog.' See 
Gem, 



Gen*ralinB, adv. generally. 'I 
gmWalins go to Gainsb'? on a 
Tuesday.' 

Gentleman, a person who has 
sufficient property to live with- 
out working. A real gentleman 
signifies a man of feiniily or cul- 
ture. * He was thod ingineer on 
board a soa-goin* packet, but . . . 
left him some brass, an made a 
gentleman on him ; but, braad o* 
me, the real gentleman don't think 
much to him stilL' 

German Lilac, Valerian. 

Gem [gem], v. to grin. See Geiu 

Gerraway wi' yer, get away with 
you. *I didn't insult her, sir, 
no, not a bit ; I nobbut sed, gerra- 
way wi^ yer, ye can'le-fiEkc'd-mucky 
^^hore, if I 'd a bitch haaf as 
foul as tho is I *d hing it up of a 
tree-top for th' craws to pick at.' 

Gert, adj. great. 

Gesslin, a gosling, a young goose. 

Get, V. (1) used as an auxiliary; 
as, to get shaved, to get married, 
to get starved, to get agate. 

(2) To beget. 

(3) To grow, to become. * She 's 
gotten all reight agean sin' she 'd 
th' fever.' 

Get agate, v. to begin. 

Get a head, v. to grow, to in- 
crease in a greater degree than 
something else with wmch it is 
in connection. * Them ketlocks 
is gttiiiC a head ; thoy *1I choak all 
th barley, if they 're not seen to.' 

Geth [geth], a girth. 

Gether, v. to gather. 

Gethering, (1) a gathering on 
the body, an abficess. 

(2) A collection. ' They 'd a 
strange good getherin^ at th' Mis- 
sionary Mootin' last Thosda'.' 

Getten, pp. (1) gotten; (2) be- 
gotten. 
Gev [gev], pi t..gave. 
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Gmnt's Causeway itcnet, grmll I 



* -tir-^V.r.es/ 



GibleU 'J!VI.:*>\ f«. jL the biea.i, 
f'.^t, aLd (Al}f\*T int^riwJ j<irts of 
a ff^x/so or duck. 

Gibf j-^bz], (1 j gofeliii^, Toiaig 

('2 J Tho tlojssrjin of the viDow. 

Giddy, i'vlj. Sli*:* ji ai\* .-aid to be 
#7i'//V/y, wL'.-n they have water on 
tho' brviin, 

Qif f^rif], conj. if. S^fV. * Parson 
Bed I 'vo boen a b(id lad, an' 
VTfj^ut ha' me at th' schrKd-ft-ast.' 
Mother, 'NaVjBrurtdy, bairn/ Son. 
* Yea, he dii ; so as I was com- 
min' by th* owd feller's rate I 
chuckt a stoan doon his pump- 
barrel.' Mother, * Then thoo is a 
bad lad. Oi/ ta doen n't tak* it 
cot agean quick, I '11 leather thee 
m y sen.' — L^yton , 

OifU, 8. pi. white specks which 
uj)pfar on the finp^or or thumb 
nailn, Hupjv-j.^.Kl to indicate that a 
prc»wjnt will soon come. 

* (iift (m the thumb, is sure to come; 
(iift on the firigor, is sure to linger.' 

Gig, to pull a. A i»orson, wishing 
to des<ii))0 any v«'rv small thin*? 
as v<;iy luig«; of its kind, is wont 
to say that it is hig enough to 

Gill [jil], half a pint. 

Gillefat [^^ilifat], a brewing-tub. 
*A lead a niaHh(?fatt, a gy^/att 
with a Hooe xv*.' — Inventory of 
Jtvldnd Htuvily of Oainshuryh, 

Gillery [gileri], over-reaching, 
cheating. • There 's gillery i' all 
trad(!H.' 

Gilliver-wren, Giller-wren [jil- 

iver, jil'er], the wren. 

* The Kobin and the GiUer-ioren 
Are (iod Ahiiighty's cock and hen.' 

Gill run by th' grund [jU], 
ground ivy. 



Gilly-lowen [pl-i-floiiiirz], & pi. 

w^-fiovers. Stocks are called 

Gut \p^'^\ a female pig before 
she Jbias nad a litter. 

Gflted JgilreJ], pp. gilded. 'His 
shop s gotten gret gUted letters 
ower th' door, iwery one on 'em 
as big as a bee-^ep.' * A& for 
their tongae, it is poliahed by 
the carpenter, and they them- 
seines ai« gilttd, and laid oner 
with siluer, yet are they but lyea 
and cannot speak/ — Baruch vi. 
7, Geneva Version. 

Giltramt, the name of a field at 
Cleathimu 

Gimlet-eyed, adj. nsed of one 
who has a cast in his vision. 

Gimlet-nose, a gnat 

Gimlick, a gimlet 

Gimmer, Gimber [gimTir, girob'- 
ur], a female snoep tliat has 
not been shorn. — Arth« Young, 
Line. Agric, 1799, 320. 

Gin [gin], pp. given. * He 's gin 
eleven hundred pound for th' 
coney-garth an' th' long dose.' 

Gip [jip], a common name for a 
sliepherd-dog. 

Gipsey-rose, the hair-like gall on 
the wild rose. See Cankery 2. 

Girth-webbing, the material of 
which saddle-girths are made. 

Giste [joist], (1) a joist. 

(2) The taking in to grasEe of 

another persons cattle. See 

Cowel, Law Did, sub voc AgUt, 

Du Fresne, Qloas. Med, Lat. sub 

voc. Agistare, ' Bicharde Hol- 

lando hathe taken of stranngera 

vi beas gyest in ye Lordes com- 

mene & therefore he is in ye 

mercie of ye lorde iij' iiij*.' — 

Scoiier Manor Jiecarda, 156S, *De 

Thoma Easton quia cepit le 

dritto-horses in commune pastura 

lij' iiii*.'— /6trf. 1 698. ' They are 

forcea to sell their heodei-s and 
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joiat their shoeders in the spring.' 
— ^Aith. Young, Line Agric, 
1799, 825. 
Git [git], V. to get 'I Ve talked 
to him twice about it, but I 
can gii no sense out on him.' 
' Thinhabitantes of the towne of 
East - butterwycke shall cutt 
downe nor g^ no ellera' — Sootier 
Manor BeoordSf 1556. 

Give agean, v. to thaw 

Give hold of it, to rate, to pun- 
ish, to beat. ' I 'U give ye howd 
on i< th' yery next time I clap 
eyes on ye.' 

Give in, v. to yield. * He 's clear 
bet, but he weant give in,' 

Give it in* to give judgment or 
sentence, to state an opinion 
positively. ' I thowt he 'd a hed 
to go to prison, but th' jury 
womd n't give it in no other ways 
then for lum.' 

Give over, v. to leave off. ' Bairns 
alus gives over goin' to school 
when tatie-time puts in.' 

Given, pp. in the habit of. ' He 's 
strangely given to drink.' * Lord, 
Lord, how the world is given 
to lying.'— 1 Henry IV., Act V. 
sc. iv. See Oen, 

Gixen [geizn], an ill-dressed per- 
son. 

Gizzen [gizn], (1) the gizzard of 
a bird. 
(2) The human stomach. 

Giszen [gizn], v. to stare vacantly. 
* Thoo s alust gizzenin' about at 
summat i'stead o' mindin* thee 
wark.' 

Glass, a barometer, a thermometer. 

Glasses, spectacles. 

Glazen, v. to glaze. 

Glaiener, a glazier. 

Glead, Gled, the kite ; Milvus 
idinus. Any hawk larger than 
a sparrow-hawk. The Church- 
waraens of Kirton-in-Lindsey 
in 1572 paid sixpence for six 



*gled beds.'— CA, Ace 50. 

Glean, a sheaf of hemp. — Instruc 
/or Jury-men on the Com, of Sewers, 
1664, p. 41. — ^Arth. Young, Line 
Agric. 1799, 167. 

Gleant [gleent], pp. gleaned. 

* I 'm not goin' to hev my closes 
gleant afore th' stooks is all shift- 
ed.' 

Gled. See Glead. 

Gleg, a glance. * I 've never been 
afore any ma&istrates in this 
part i' my liro, and wouldn't 
mind hevin' a gleg on 'em.' — 
Mahd Heron, i. 108. * & euerye 
one that comes by shall haue a 
glegge ont.' — Percy Folio, Loose 
songs, 74. 

Gleg, adj. (1) sly. 

(2) Sharp, active, quick. 

Glewed, pp. fondly attached. 

* Her fond o' choch ! She 's that 
glewed to it you could n't get her 
to go nowhere else if you was to 
pay her.* — 1875. 

Glib, adj. (1) quick, sharp, active. 

* He 's glibbest bairn at cypherin' 
I iwer seed.' 

(2) Slippery, smooth. * Mind 
how yer walk. Th* roads is that 
glib wi* ice I omust fall'd doon 
three times e' comiu' across chech- 
yard.' 

Glimmer-gowk, an owl. 'A 

glimmer-gowk '« afore ony cat for 
mice.' 

Glint, a glimpse. * I nobbut just 
got a glint 6* my lady as she was 
walkin' doon to th* cnoch.' 

Glint, V. to gleam. *Th' sun 
glinted upo' th' glass winders 
that bad that I was omust blind 
wi'it' 

Glister, to glisten. 

Gloar, Glower, v. to stare va- 
cantly. 

Glnmps, or Glum, adj. surly, 
taciturn, ill-natured. 

Gnag [nag], v. (1) to gnaw. 
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(2) To talk at a person, to 
weary with continued finding 
fault. 

Gnarl [naal], v. to gnaw. 

Gnarl-band, a miser. 

Go, V. to die. * I 've mad' my 
will. I did n't want to hov' them 
things botherin' mo just when I 
was gettin' ready to goJ *She 
was goiiC all neet, an' she went 
just as th' sun begun to shine 
into th' room winder.* In the 
Northern English gang is used 
in a like sense : — 

* Sail we young Bonjie head, sister, 
Sail we young Benjie hang, 
Or sail we pike out his twa gray een 
And punish him ere he gavg ? ' 
Scott, Border Min.y ed. 1861, iii 
16. 

Go away. Wlien the bank of a 
river or large drain breaks, it is 
said to go atcag. * Yesterday th' 
Trent bank went away on Sir 
Robert's land at Butteiwick for 
sixty yards together.' — March 
10, 1875. 

Go-by. To give a person the 
go-hg is to leave him in the 
lurch, to desert. 

Go-cart, a cliild's toy like a cart ; 
a small carriage in which childi'on 
are drawn about. 

Go enderds, Gto ends wi' you, 

go on ; go along with you. 

Go on, V. to scold ; to complain. 
* I really wonder you can go on 
80 ; there 's nowt to complain on, 
barrin' th* noise you mak' yersen«' 

Go thee ways, begone with you. 

Goafer [goaf'r], a cake made of 
batter baked over the fire in an 
iron instrument somewhat like a 
pair of tongs with very larce 
ends. Ooa/ers are commonly 
square, but sometimes round. The 
inner part of the instrument in 
which they are baked has many 
square projections which form 
holes in the goa/er which shoiild 



be full of butter when eafen. 
The practice of making goa/era is 
said to have been introduced into 
Lincolnshire, from the Nether- 
lands, in the 17th century. I have 
seen precisely similar cakes ex- 
posed for sale in the bakers* shops 
in Rotterdam. French go/re, 
gau/re, a wafer. 

Goafering irons, the instruments 
in which goa/ers axe baked. 

Goan, pp. gone. 

Goat, Gote [goat], a sluice. * A 
goatf or as you more commonly 
call it a sluice.' — Iiistruc. for 
jury-men on tJie Com. of Sewers^ 
1664, p. 22. 

Goat dyke, a drain in the parish 
of Burringham. 

Gob, (1) the mouth. 

(2) A large, thick expectora- 
tion. 

Gobbed up, stuffed up, a modem 
introduction; an iron-worker's 
term. 

Gobble, (1) the noise made by a 
turkey. 

(2) A deep, thick voice. 

Gobble, V. to swallow food with- 
out mastication. 

Gobble-gnt, one who is greedy. 

Gobbler, (1) a turkey-cock. 
(2) A goblet. 

Godsend, some benefit which 
comes very opportunely. Some- 
thing which 18 doemea an espe- 
cial providence, 

God*8 eye, Veronica oJUcinalis. 
If any one plucks it, his eyes 
will be eaten. 

God's penny, a small payment 
made to fasten a bargain. A 
fasten-penny. (Obsolete.) *Ee- 
cyvyd of Hobeite Johnson for a 
godes perinye of the headlandes 
xij**. ' — Kirton - in - Lindsey Ch. 
Ace, 1567. * John Lawston fop 
& godes penye, iiij*.' — Ibid. 1675. 
* With that he cast him a god$ 
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penny J — Heir of Liny Percy 
FoUo, i. 179. 
Ood's-tnifh, Bible-trufh, the very 
traih. The exact truth on some 
matter of great importance. 
* It *8 Ood^»-truth. 1 wish I may 
niyyer speak another wod if it 
•was n't just as I 'm tellin' ye.' 

Ooed, V. went. *Efter we'd 
talk'd a bit, he goed one way an' 
I goed another.' 

Goff, one who laughs without 
cause, or who laughs l>eyond 
measure. 

Ooings on, s. pL doings. ' When 
she 's at home, all's reight enif ; 
but when her back 's nobut tond, 
there 's strange goings an, I can 
assure you.' 

Gomeril [gom-uril], a silly per- 
son, especially one that talks 
much or loudly. 

Oood and all, adv. entirely, for 
ever. 'When I went away, I 
thowt it was nobut for a week 
or two, but it ton'd out to be for 
good and ail,' 

Good doer, an animal that keeps 
in healthy and thriving condition. 

Oood few, Good many, a fair 
quantity, many. * How are you 
off for apples to year? * * We 've a 
good few.* * There's gotten to 
be a good many graves i' this bit 
o' time in our chech - yard.' — 
Burringhanif 1873. 

Good goer, a horse who does his 
work well. 

Goodies, s. pL children's sweet- 
meats. ' Our parson 's as fond o' 
goodies as a baim ; he 'd be suck- 
m' 'em all day long if he hed 
*em.' 

Goodish, adj. excellent. 'He'll 
mak' a goodiah thing this year 
by houdin' his wheat.' 

Goodlike, adj. goodly. *What 
do I think to her ? Why, she 's 
as fat as a pig and not half so 
goodlike,^ 



Good mind, a strong desire and 
intention. 'She sed she'd a 
good mind to hing her sen ; so I 
ax'd her if I mud send for Mr 
Holgate [the Coroner] to be ready 
like.' 

Good oneself, to look forward to, 
to anticipate. *Thoo needn't 
good theeself on it, for thoo 'U 
niwer fall it.' 

Good-stuff, sweetmeats. ' Mr 
Moore browt some good-stuff for 
me all th' ways out o* France.' 

Good to nowt, good for nothing. 

Good-woolled, adj. (1) said of 
sheep with good fleeces. 

(2) Plucky, with a good will. 
* He 's a good-wooVd un ; one o' 
that sort as niwer knaws when 
he 's bet.' 

Good you with it, God good you 

with it, phrase. * Mav you have 
good by it,' commonly said by 
way of sarcasm. * A man callea 
.... hes gotten my farm. Gk)d 
good him with it, and send him a 
wet summer to mak' th' wicks 
graw.' * Mary, saed John Copyl- 
dyke, good you with it' — Star 
Chamber Proceedings, temp. 
Hon. Vin., in Pro, Soc. Ant. U. 
S. iv. 321. 

Gooly, the yellow-hammer, Em- 
heriza citrinella, 

Goosecap, a foolish person. 
Goose - flesh, Goose - skin, the 

roughening of the skin caused 
by cold or fear. 

Goose-grass, silver-weed. Poten- 
tilla Anserina, — Th. Stone, Bev. 
of Agric, of Line, 1800, 189. 

Goose-tod, goose-dung. The dung 
of the goose was, and is, used 
here and elsewhere as a medicine 
for men and animals. See Black 
jaundera, Kichard Symonds, in 
1645, mentions it as forming part 
of a compound * for a blow m a 
I horse's eye.'— iWary, 226. 
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GooMy Clon, land in the parish 
of Wintertou. 

Goppen, Oroppen, aa tnucli aa 
can be contained in botli haads, 
whenlield so that the little Enters 
touch each other. ' I geT nim. 
his goppeai full o' nuts.' In 
Scotland goupjna meajis both 
hands held together in the fbna 
of a round vessel. ' Fill your 
ooupt'fu,' fill both hands disposed 
in the manner described. In 
some parts of Scntlaad the sin- 
gular form ' The fill of the 
r^»' means as much as may 
contained in both hands.' — 
Sotu and Queries, IV. S. viii. 
324. [IceLgaupn; (l)both hands 
held together; (21 as much as 
can be taken in the hands held 
together.— W. W. S.] 

Gore,(l) acut inabank. 'Gores, 
these according to the Tulgor 
use of the word, I conceive to 
be ... . nothing else but groat 
breaches or great cuts wi&lly 
made.' — Initruc for Jury-men on 
the Cam. of Sewer t, p. 42. 

(2) An angular piece inserted 
in a woman's skirt. 

Gone, GoM, furze. There is a 
place at Messingham called the 
Oosiacrtt. 

Oote. See Goat. 

Gotten, pp. (1) got; (2) begotten. 

Oonle, probably the outfall of a 
drain. (Obsolete.) ' Thomas 
Staneley snail make one sufficient 
stathe at the south side of his 
Gmil-e.' — Jtiquieition of Sewert, 
1683, p. 4. 

Oowd [goud], gold. 

Oowden, golJon. 

Gowk fgoukl, (1) a cuckoo. 
(2) A fooL 

Gowl [goul], a lump or swellii^ 
on tue body. 'My husband 
fetch'd me a knock ower my head 
that raised a great gowl that 's 
hiBie for you to see noo, sir,' 



Goy, Own. A fonn aaed by vul- 
gar people who desiie to mirse, 
but wien to avoid using tha 
Dirine Name. 

Goznrd, a fooL 

Graft, Graff, a drain ; commonly 
one newly cat ' A deepe ffraffe 
and wide, full of water.' — 8y- 
moudB" Diary, 231. 



Graftor, a long iron epade used 
for digging hard groond, eapo- 
dally by workmen engaged in 
makmg drains and banks. 

Oraile (obsolete), Lat. GradaU. 
A book which contained the 
graduals and some other portions 
of the maas-serrice of the anr»- 
formed Church. — Maakell, Monti- 
mtnta Jtitualia, I. xxxij. ' One 
masse book, one ^grailt and u 
presesionete defadd ij years agtO 
— 1566, Inventory m Belton, in 
fbe Isle of Axholme, in Xinc 
Church Fumilurt, p. 47. 

Grain, Graiiiintr, (I) thejonction 
of the branches of a tree or 
forked stick. 'The niisseltoe> 
thrush has begun to build in the 
grain of the Hessle pear bee.' — 
liottuford, 1866. 'If you out 
the eheny-tree top off above tie 
jfroininj*, it will b« sure to grow ; 
if you go below them, it will bo 
sure todie.'— FodiCdAor;)*, 1846. 

' And OS ho rode still on the plaine, 
he saw a lady dtt in agrainc' 
Sir LionM, "^eKj Folio, i 75. 
[Icol. grnn, abranch.— W. W. a] 



a ISSS^aplooa 

3 
Jnq. of Stwert, 10. 
Grains, malt aft«r it haa been 
used in brewing. ' Thoa mun 
give them graim to th' piga' 
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Oraany-sneel, a snail having a 

large grey shelL We belieye here 
that ful snails are bom without 
shells, but that as they grow up 
they find shells and creep into 
them. The theory is, that the 
shells have been made empty 
ready for the snails to find. The 
condition of mind in which such 
a belief becomes possible is curi- 
ously illustrated by many pas- 
sages in OmpJialos: an attempt 
to untie tJie Geological Knot, by 
Philip Henry Gosse, F.E.S. 

Oranunother, grandmother. 

Grasham dale, name of land in 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Grave, v. to dig, and especially 
to dig turves and peats for fuel. 
' No man shall graue any turves 
in thest car nor in Itany[how] 
vpon payne for euery dayes work, 
iij' ii^*.' — Scotter Manor Records^ 
1557. 'None shall grave any 
Bodes or turves nor bassockes of 
the Sowtho Easte syde the grene 
0dtte and abuttinge of the South 
West of Grene Howe in pena 
yj* viy*.' — Bottes/ord Manor Re- 
cordsy 1578. 

Graves Close, an enclosure in the 
parish of Lea, probably so called 
because some of the soldiers who 
fell in the battle of Gainsburgh 
were buried there. 

Gravil [gravil], gravel 

Graving-tool, a spade used in 
making drains. 

Graw, (1) V. to grow. 

(2) To cultivate, to rear. * They 
graw a deal o* line by th* Trent 
side.' *I don't graw beas', I 
stick to sheep.' 

Grease, flattery. ' I should like 
him a vast sight better if he 
hed n't so much of his grease,^ 

Grease-horn, (1) a horn formerly 
used by mowers for carrying 
grease for their * strickles,' q. v. 
'The tooles that mowers are to 



have with them are, sythe, shaft 
and strickle ; hammer to pitte 
the strickle with to make it keepe 
sande ; sande-bagge and grease^ 
home,* — Best's Rural Economy 
inTorkshiref 1641 (SurteesSoc), 
p. 32. * Sir Walter [Scott] got 
m>m Dr Elliot the large old 
border war-horn which you may 
still see hanging in the armory 
at Abbotsford. ... I believe it 
had been found at Hermitage 
castle, and one of the Doctors 
servants had used it many a day 
as a grease-horn for his scythe, 
before they discovered its history.' 
— ^Lockhart's Life of Scott, ed. 
1844, p. 54. 
(2) A flatterer. 

Great, adj. (1) far gone in pr^- 
nancy. 

(2) On very intimate terms, 
in high favour. * Sam 's very 
great wi' Mr . . . . If he 'd nol>- 
but keep £ra drink he mud stop 
there for iwer.' 

Greedy g^t, a voracious eater. 

***To bed, to bed,' says Sleepy- 
head ; 

* Tarry awhile,' says Slow ; 

* Put on the pot,' says Oreedy-gut, 

* We '11 sup Defore wo go.' " 

Green cheese, (1) cheese before 
it is thoroughly dry. 

(2) Cheese coloured or flavoured 
with sage or other herbs. * Two 
grene cheaes.* — Piers Plowm. B. 
vi283. 

Green-g^bs, s. pi. young goslings 
before their feathers begin to 
■grow. 

Green goose, a goose killed at 
Midsummer time. A goose under 
four months old. 

Green - horn, an inexperienced 
person. 

Green-lane, a road which has 
never been stoned or sanded. 

* Willerton green-lane is th' offilist 
road I iwer seed, barrin' none.' 
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Green malt, malt before it is dry. 

Oreen plover, lapwing ; Vandlus 
Cristatue, See Cordeaux, Birds 
of the HumheTj 95. 

Oreen-sauce, ground-sorreL 1645. 
'We had allso a boy about 9 
yeares of age, as he was getting 
of greene $aw$e (without Swill- 
ington tower) was dangerously 
flhott in the belly.' — JDrake's 
Siege of FonUfr<ui Castie (Sur- 
tees Soc. ed.), p. 37. The learned 
editor glosses the passage thus — 
* Young willows ? The boy was 
no doubt gathering sorrel for sor- 
rel-sauce, a relish much esteemed 
in those days, and one that would 
be particularly acceptable to men 
cut off from fresh provisions. 
Gerrard tells us that * the juice 
hereof, in Sommer time is a pro- 
fitable sauce in many meats and 
pleasant to the taste,' and that 
the leaves * taken in good quan- 
tatie, stamped and strained into 
some ale, aud a posset made 
thereof, coole the sicke body, 
quench thirst and allay the heat 
of such as are troubled with a 
pestilent feuer, not ague or any 
groat inflammation within.' — 
Edit. 1636, p. 398. Eembert 
Dodoens had heard, but does not 
seem to have believed it, ' that 
this roote hanged about the necke, 
doth help the kingos euill or 
swelling in the throto.' — Henry 
Lyte's Trans,, 1578, p. 560. 
Green-sauce is still reckoned here 
a useful medicine for the scurvy. 
I am informed that it grows 
plentifully at the present d£y oh 
the sides of the mound on which 
Pomfret castle stands. Cf. Sir 
Tho. Urquhart's trans, of Rabe- 
lais' Oargantua, book ii. chap. 31. 

Greet-stone, stone of a coarse 
texture ; millstone grit. 

Orenesland. Two tofts and four 
oxgangs of land in Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, * the tenantes wherof 
executed the office of reeue and 



paid no rent Ibr the lande.' — 
riorden's Survey of Manor of 
Kirton-in-Lindseif, 1616, p. 9. 

Gress, grass. 

* Th'nigher th'boan, th' sweeter th' 

flesh; 
Th' nigher th' gnin', th' sweeter 
th' gress.* 

' Waxkmen to fell all gresse and 
come.' — Bottes/ord Matwr Be^ 
cords, temp. Edw. VI, 

Ghrese-plat, a grase-plot. 

Gressonmys, s. pL fines. (Obso- 
lete.) I^tL Oersuma. Dofreene, 
Oloss. Med. Lai. Spelman, Qlo$9, 
Archaeoiog. Oowm, Law Didn 
A.S. gasrsuma, a treasure, a fine. 
' The sayd Abbott and Oonuent 
have by theys presents grauntyd 
.... eoodes of owtlawyd per- 
sones, fynys or gressonmya for 
landes and tenementes, lettyn or 
to be lettyn.' — Lecue of Sootier 
Manor, 1537. ' Chargeable be- 
sides with a certain rent custom 
or gressum, called the Knowing 
rent' — Letters Patent, 1640, in 
Stockdale's Annals of Cartmel, 
66. Cf. Palmer, Ferlust. Tar- 
mouth, iii. 33. 

Grew, (1) a greyhoimd. 
(2) Pain, gnef. 

Grew, V. to suffer pain or grief. 

GrewB, the outmarsh or foreshore. 
The land lying between the edge 
of a tidal river and its bank. 

Grey baokt oraw, the hooded 
crow, or Boyston crow. Corvus 
Comix. 

Grey linnet, Linota Cannahitia.-^ 
Cordeaux, Birds of the HumbeTf 
55. 

Grey mare, a wife who roles her 
husband. * The grey mare 'a the 
better horse.' 

Grey-paper, brown-paper. 

Grime, soot. See Grim in Gloss, 
to Havelok. 

Grime, v. to besmear with soot 
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Oripy a small, and temporary sur- 
£gu» drain. Friesic Orope, a 
ditch. 

'Than bir>e [ought] men casten 

hem in poles [pools], 
Or in a flrrtp, or in >e fen.' 

Havdok, 2101. 

Grip, V. to dig grips. 1601. * That 
OTory man gripp his lands in the 
come fields.' — Gamahurgh Manor 
Becords, in Stark*8 Hist, Oainsh, 
91. 

Grits, groats, q. v. 

Groats, oats from which the husks 
have been taken, but which have 
not been ground. 

Orobble, v. to grope, to poke, to 
feel about, as one does in the 
dark. 

Oroppen. See Goppen, 

Ground-ash, a young ash-plani 
There is a superstition that if a 
man thrash his wife with a ground- 
<uh, the justices of peace have 
no power to punish him for as- 
sault. 

Ground-sweat, dampness spring- 
ing from the ground. 

Ground sype, surface water which 
runs through the upper soil into 
a well, as distinguished from 
spring water. *The water ob- 
tained from the wells which have 
been sunk into this warp is not 
spring water, but merely .... 
a ground type, i. e. water filter- 
ing through from the surface.' — 
Stonehouse, Hist, of Isle of Ax- 
holrne, 25. 

Ground-thaw, a thaw which 
seems to spring from the earth, 
not from tne atmosphere. 

Grout, (1) thin mortar which is 
poured into the inside of rubble 
walls. 

(2) Concrete, i . c. thin mortar 
mixed with stones used for the 
foxmdation of buildings. ' That 
thin mortar which is termed 



grouV — Stonehouse, Hist, of Isle 
of Axholme, 22. 

Groves, the same as Land-ends, 
q. V. 

Growd, V. grew. 

Growsome, adj. growing, applied 
to the weather. * It 's growsome 
weather noo.* 

Growze, v. to eat in a noisy or 
dirty manner. *I can't abide 
him, he growzes his meat like a 

pig-' 
Grub, a miser. 

Grubbed away. "When young 
com dies from the roots being 
eaten by the larvae of insects, 
it is said to be grubbed away. 

Grubby, adj. dirty. 

Grun*, Grund, ground. 

* The nearer the bono, the sweeter 

the flesh ; 
The nearer the grun\ the greener 
the gress.* 

Grun, V. to grind. ' Them bricks 
is strange bad uns ; if thoo nobut 
treads on 'em, they gruns to 
pouthor.' 

Grundle-stoan, Grun-stoan, a 

grindstone. 

Grunsel, (1) the threshold; lit. 
groimd-sill. 

(2) Groimdsel, Senecio vulgaris. 

Grunt, V. to complain. ' I tell'd 
him there need be no gruntin* ; 
if I didn't suit him, he was to 
pay me my wage an' let me go.* 
^Bottesford, Aug. 26, 1875. 

Grut, a rut, a grip, or small sur- 
face-drain. 

Grut, adj. great. ' I nivver seed 
such grut stoans as there is upo' 
th' sea-side i* Yerksheer.' 

Guanner, guano. ' It stinks like 
a grwawner-bag.' The earliest 
known English mention of guano 
is to be found in Albaro Alonso 
Barba's Art of Metals, trans, 
by the Earl of Sandwich. See 
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Athencmm, May 29, 1875, p. 7^. 
It was first used as a maniire in 
England in or aboat 1840. See 
NoUs and Qufrie$, IL S. L 482. 

Onaimer-weedf a weed which 
grows in ditches, and whose 
seeds are absurdly believed to 
haye been importea with goano. 

Oudgeons, s. pL the iron pins at 
the ends of the axle-tree of a 
wheelbarrow, on which the wheel 
reTclves; a chnrch-bell, or any 
snch thing. * To Robert Smythe 
for a gogeon to the trinite beU 
A for mendyng a yate xy*.* — 
Louth Ch. Ace. 1532. 

Guggle, a bubbling noise. 

Guggle, V. (1) to gargle. 
(2) To bubble. 

Guide one*8 self^ to behave well. 

* Noo then, guide thee sen, or else 
I '11 tell thee faather on thee.' 

Onider, a tendon. 

Gnide-stowp, a guide-post. 

Guides, s. pL part of the hind 
gear of a waggon attached to 
the middle pole. 

Gnllf V. to deceive. 

Gnm. See Goy, ' 

Gnminy, adj. thick, swollen ; ap- 
plied to horses' legs. 

Gnmptioii, comprehension, sense. 

Gmmer, one who gets his living, 
or occupies his time by shooting 
wild-fowL (Obsolescent) * Clarke 
of Brumby who died m . . . . 
was always known as Ounner 
Clarke, because his whole time 
was spent in shooting wild-fowl 
on the commons.'—^. S, P. 1860. 

* One of the oldest of our local 
gunners.* — Cordeaux, Birds of 
the Ilumher, 91. 

Gnn-poother, gun-powder. 

Gnrt, adj. great. See Grut 

Gut, a narrow lane or passage. 

There is a footpath at Kirton-in- 

. Tantey called Greedy- G'u^ lane. 



Gutter, (1) an open channel for 
water. 

(2) A roof-spout. 

G^y, an ill-dressed person. 

Guy-rope, a rope used to steady 
a fEdlmg tree. 

Guxxle, Y. to drink without 
moderation. 

Gykes [geiksl way, method. * I 
shaw yon tn' gykes on it* Pro- 
bably a ooiTuphon of guise. 

Gyle [geil], wort; a term in 
brewing. 

Gyle-fitt [geil-fat], a brewing-vat. 

Gyme [geim], a hole washed out 
of the ground by the rushing 
water, when an embankment 
gives way. 

Gyxe, Gyzen [geiz, geiz*n], v. to 
warp, to twist, by the sun or 
wind. * Soft fool, he mud knaw, 
th' sun wouldn't gyse th' doors 
o* th' no'th side o' th' bam.' — 
May 19, 1875. *Thoo's left that 
bucket out o' doors empty, i' th' 
sun, till it's gotten gizened so 
as onybody mud shove a knife 
atween th' lags.' 

Haaking [haik'in], pies. part, 
idle. 

Haames [haimz], s. pL pieces of 
wood or iron attached to a horse's 
collar to which the harness is 
fastened. 

Hab or nab, one way or another. 
(Obsolete.) * By hab or nab^ 
hooke or crooke.' — Bernard, Te- 
rence, 17. 

Hack. (1) See Heck. 

(2) An axe for dressing stone. 

Hack, v. (1) to cut or chop in 
an awkward manner. 
(2) To dress stone. 

Hacker, one who dresses stone. 

Hacker, (1) to stammer. *He 
hackers so m his talk I can't tell 
what he says.' 



maslit and corbinqham. 



(3) To ahnffle. 'Hell b» 

hackerin' about wi' Iblka till h« 

nta Btweea th' fowet walls o' 

Eetton prison.' 
Haekitaver, an idle, dissolnte 

man or boy. ' He 'e a lovo-begot 

an' a real haektlaver.' 
Hag. a bog. ' There 's many e. 

hoae been loHt i' them peatmoor 

hag*.' 
Hftg, V. to liack, to chop awk~ 

Hm^aday, a latch to a door or 
gat«. A haggaday is firequeutly 
put upon a cottage door, on tiie 
uudde, without anything project- 
ing outwards by which it may be 
lifted. A little aGt is made in the 
door, and the lateh can only be 
raised by inserting therein a nail 
or Blip of metal. [1610] ' To 
John Sower for heqies .... a 
aneck, a haggaday, a catch & a 
Knge for the w^ gate, ij* tj'.' 
—Louth Ch. Ace. iii. 196. •Old 
men atus calls them wooden 
anecks where you hev to put 
your finger thrif a round hole in 
tha door to open 'em haggadaya.' 
—a. H. 1875. 

Haggle, V. (1) to cut awkwardly. 
Qoa Hag. 
f2} To argue. 
(3) To beat down in prioe. 

Hag-worm, a snake. (Obsoles- 

Hail, V. to hale, to drag. See 
Acta viii. 3. 'As he was haild 



of Abraham it la Fryme (8i 

t«ee Soc), 9, 
Hair-brwd, a hiuT'&-breadth. 
Hairf, half. 

Hairif, Galium Aparine, cleavers. 
Hainu, the arm. 
Eairmi. See Haamee. 
Hair of the doe that bit you. 

A. man who has been drank 

OT«r-night is advised by his 



jovial companions, when he com- 
plains ot a headache the nest 
morning, to take a hair of the dog 
that bit him. 
• But be sure, over night, if this 

dog do you bite. 
Yon tako it henceforth tor a 



I hair of hie tail in the 



1852, p. 92; quoted in Fative 
Songs (Percy Soc.), 60. 

Haknuing niaik-usin], pres. pt. 
moving violently about, as peo- 
ple do when in anger. Doing 
work in a violent and angry way, 
' I coold Bee Bummats was wrong 
as soon aa I went in ; she was 
puttin' dinner things by, an' 
hakuiain' aboot all th' time.' 

Hal*, (1) a 'garing' in an oii- 
olosnre or open field, i. «. an 
angular piece which, ^m the 
irregulanty of the rest, has to bo 
ploughed Boparateiy. 

(2) A bank, or strip of grass, 
which separatee twoperaonfrlandB 
in an open field. 

(3) A aand-hank. See Notet 
and Qarriu, 5th S. iv. 27. 

(4) An angular piece of posture 
land in the township ta East 
Butterwick, on the north side of 
Bottesford Beck, is called Butter- 
wick Hale. It has been used 
from an early period as a rest 
for the high-land water in flood- 
time, nntii it could fiow into the 
Trent. There is a tract of land 
on the coast, near Donna Nook, 
known as Sand Haik Flats. C£ 
Nota and Queria, 4th S. ii. 323, 
404. It isaffirroed inthe SuTvty 
o/lhe Manor of Kirlon-in-Lind- 
sey, taken in ITST, that HaiU is 
*a term given to roads, or dry 
hard banks in the bosgy parts ca 
the moors, upon which carriages 
may pass or anything be haled.' 
I bebevo both definition and de- 
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irrHacn to be inmecante. 'Cer- 
tizzilT ft bad gi2ese ; cL AS^ heal, 

ledg^ of rxk, — ^W. W. S.^ 

Hftlet, & p*L iLr LaDdles or sdlts 
of m ploTz^ or mikeel>laiTo«w. 
' He £ £t for nowt Imt to tncp 
£rm moTziin' till ned ali>%cii m 
pair o' plew- ^aX».' * To be sold. 
by mactiOTi, ... 30 plou^ haletS 
— SUimfcfrd Jifrctay, Sep. 30, 
1S67. 

Hftlf-ehiistened, Half-roeked, 



of intellect. 

Hali&x. See J7u7/. 

Hftlliday, a holvday. 

Hftlliwdl deal, a place near 
Winterton, adjciniiig the Bdman 
wav. There was formerly a 
Epnng there which was accounted 
useful in the cure of manT sorts 
of sickness. In the middle of 
the last century it was the cus- 
tom for those who had used it to 
hang bits of rag on the bushes 
round about it. 

Hallontide, All Saints. (Obso- 
lescent.) * ffor bred & wyne £For 
the comunion at hallontid, t* j^' 
— Kirton - in-Liud^ey Ch, Ace, 
1597. 

Hally-bread, the same as Hoit^ 
hrtad, q. v. 

Hally-Loo-day, Holy-rood-day. 
(A corruption.) 

Ham, the thigh. 

HftTnkin (dimin. of ham), the 
hock of a pig. 

Hammer, v. to stammer. 

Hammer and pinsoiis, the clatter 

made by a horse which catches 
its hind feet against its fore ones 
in trotting. 

Hammergrate, v. to emigrate. 

Hamper, y. to hinder. 'She 
can't go oot tatie-pickin\ she 's so 
Iiamper'd wi' bairns.' * I 'm well 



eoiff if it warn't for th* oongh 
that kampemne.' 

Hnd, help, assstance, a lift. * I 
afais lend *em a AajHl when there 'a 
owt wrong.* 

Hud-breed, hand's-bieadth. See 

HQir-hrttedm 
Hand-doiit, a band-towel, q. v. 

Hud-bold, anything that may 
be grasped or taken hold upon. 
*I dir nt dimb no higher, there 's 
TiaatbfT hamd-kM nor foot-hold 
for one.' 

HandVfTeher, pL HudtercherB, 

and Handkercbeeves, a hand- 
kerchief, wbeCber a ' neck-Aaiui- 
hfrchie/' or a ' pocket-AaiMii:»r- 

Hand-mniii]!^, in succession, one 

j after the other. * There was six 

deaths from th' fever haftd-run- 

Hand-«peak, a wooden lever, 
a band-spike. 

Handrtaff, the handle of a flail 
to which the swivel is attached 

Handstir, the smallest possible 
amount of labour. ' Here you 
all are dartin' aboot, and not a 
handttir o* wark done.' 

Hander, the person who acts as 
second in a fight with fists. 

Handle, v. to secure, to get bold 
of. * Wages hes roee strangely ; 
my lad handie* eighteen pence 
a day, an' him nobbut dear a 
bairn.' 

Hands, s. pL women and children 
who work on a Uxm. Farmer. 
* Hes th' hans come, T^^lliam ? 
Foreman. No, it 's ower weet.' 

Hang-dog-look, Hang-gallows- 

look, a villainous appearance. 

Hanging Cross dale, land at Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Hank, a skein of cotton, thread, 
or silk. 
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Hankie, v. to entangle. 'He's 
a honest chap himself, but he *s 
got hankled in wi' a strange lot 
o* rogues.* See Hank, 

Hansel, (1) luck-money. 

(2) The first use of anything. 

Hansel, y. to try or use for the 
first time. * I 'm going to hansel 
the new plow.' * We must Jian- 
sell the beginning of this week 
with the observation of what 
was seene the night before.* — 
The Weekly Ace., l!Jo\, 1, 1643, 
quoted in Wallington, Hiat No- 
iiceSf ii. 348. * It was one of that 
profession [baker] that first iMn- 
seWd the gallows. — ^Th. Brown's 
Works, 1730, iv. 230. 

TTfLTiMhTini.anrftTiRhTiTii, adv. pro- 
miscuously, disorderly. See An- 
shum-scranshum. 

Hap-down, v. to cover up. ' Noo 
then, ^t them tatiee happed 
doon; it 11 freeze to-neet Cke 
smack.' 

Happen on, v. to meet, to en- 
counter. ' I happened on her just 
agean BeU-hole.' 

Happing, covering, such as the 
earth on^ a potato-pie, or the 
clothes on a wd. * Wo mun hev 
some more liamnn' on that pie, 
or th' flukes wiU be froze.' 

Happy go lucky, helter-skelter, 
peu-meil, by chance. 

Hap-np, V. (1) to cover up, to 
wrap up. * Th' owd chap 's 
happ*d-up by this time, I reckon ; ' 
said of a friend on the day of 
his foneral. 

(2) To conceal. *Thoy may 
try as they like, there's no liappin* 
a thing o' that sort up i' these 
days.' 

Har, a cough. 

Hard, adj. (1) quick. 'You 
needn't be afoard, th' gross '11 
graw hard enif noo th' rain's 
comed.* 

(2) Sour. 'This ale o' yours 
is strange an' hard* 



Hard and sharp, hardly, scarcely, 
with difficulty. * I did cateh th' 
train, but it was liard an* sharp ; 
she was movin' when I got in,' 

Harden-faced, adj . the reverse of 
shame-facod, brazened. 

Hard-does [pron. doazl, Hard- 
lines,Hard-cake,Hara-cheese, 
a hard lot, a sad misfortune. 

* It 's hard-does for a man an' his 
wife an' bairns to be thrawn out 
o* work wi'out wamin'.' — Frod~ 
ingham^ 1874. * Poor chap, it was 
hard-lines for him.' — Bottes/ord, 
1849. 

Hard laid on, much burdened, 
hard at work. 

Hardling,Hardlings, adv. hardly, 

scarcely. * There 's hardlin* a 
meller berry loft upo' th' trees.* 

* I 'd hardlins time to catch th' 
packet.' 

Hard o' hearing, slightly deaf. 

Hards, (1) worked fibre of flax 
or lionap. 
(2) The refuse of the same. 

Hard set, in difliculties. ' He 's 
hard set to make both ends meet.' 

Hard water, spring water, as dis- 
tinguished firom soft or rain 
water. 

Hardwick Close, land at Kirton- 
in-Lindsoy, 1799. 

Hardwick Hill (pronounced Had- 
dock or Haddick), a large sand- 
hill on Scotton common. 

Hard-wood, oak and ash, as dis- 
tinguished from resinous wood ; 
a carpenter's term. * William 
Chapman iij lode of hurdwodde* 
Kirton-in-Lindsey Ch. Ace. 1568. 
Cf. Mon. Ang. iii. 360. 

Hargle, v. to argue. 

Harl, V. to coui)Ie rabbits by 
threading one hind-leg through 
the ham-string of the other. 

Harp on one string, to talk much 
on one subject. * My husband 's 
strange an' fond o' talkin', but 
9 
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bad to listen on, for he's alust 
harpin* on ont string, — ^how badly 
his faather and aunt used to be- 
have to him when he was a baim,' 
* The Cardinall made a counten- 
ance to the tother Lord, that he 
should Itarp no more vpcm that 
string,^ — More's Workea, 1557, 
49 6. 

Harr, fog ; mist. 

Harried, Harrowed, pp. tired, 

wearied out. 

Harri8*d, pp. harassed. 

Harrow-bull, the cross pieces of 
the harrow in which tho teeth 
are fixed. 

Hanun-scaniin, adv. disorderly, 
confusedly. 

Harvest-home, the feast made by 
a farmer when tho harvest is got 
in. 

Hask, tho same as Atfky q. v. 

Hassock, a thick and large tuft 
of coarse grass. 

Hassocky, adj. Land is said to be 
ha48ock'y when it has many has- 
socks growing on it. 

Haster, a hasteucr, a screen put 
before a fire to keep in the heat 
when meat is roasting. 

Hast ta, liast thou. 'Hast ta 
gotten thee dinner ? ' 

Hat. * That 's what I hing my 
hat upon,' 1. 6. that is what en- 
courages me. 

Haulf, Hauf, half. 

Hauling-path, the ])ath on which 
tlie hauliiig-lK)i*st»8 walk by the 
side of a canal or river. * The 
occupiers of land .... where 
there is no hauling -path are 
authorized to discharge all per- 
sons found trespassing thereon.' 
— Ancholme Navigation Noti^x, 
Oct. 6, 1874. 

Haulm [haum], (1) tho straw of 
beans, peas, tares, rape, and 
tnimp. ^ 



(2) Tho stalk of flax and hemp 

(3) The chaff of grain. 

Hauven, a lout; a rude, coars< 
fellow. 

'Haveless, adj. (1) having ill 
manners (contraction f ot , behave- 
hss). * She 's as * haveless a bain 
iwer I se^.' 

(2^ Wasteful, incompeteni 
(prooably formed from, the verl 
nave), 'A * haveless chap that'c 
rund thrift three fotuns.^ 

Haver, wild oats. In 1629 there 
was a place in Scotter called 
Haverland. — ScoUer Manor Boll, 
sub ann, Havercroft is a sur- 
name here. 

Havermeal, oatmeal. (Obsolea 
cent.) 

Haw, the berry of the thorn. 

Hawbaw, Hawbuck, a lout; s 

coarse, vulgar lad. 

Hawlaude. Half an oxgang in 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, the tenant oi 
which was bound * to keepe the 
lordos fold.' — ^Norden's Survey oj 
Manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, 1616, 
p. 9. 

Hawm [haum], v. to moYe about 
awkwardly. 

Hawton, Hooton, the village oi 
West Halton. 

Hawve, (1) a direction given tc 
horses, meaning, turn to the left 
side. Perhaps a form of the 
word half, i. e. side. 

* I lokcd on my left half, as tho 

lady mo taughte. 
And was war of a womman 
wortheli y clothed.' 

P. PL B. ii. 25. 

V. (2) To stare about idly. 

Hawvenish, adj. loutish. 

Haxa, i. e, Haxey, a village in 
the Isle of Axholme. 

Hay-bands, a rough kind of rope 
made of twisted hav, employed, 
instead of string, for fetstening 
thatch on stacks. Haifa century 
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ago its use was almost universal, 
now it is very rarely to be seen. 
Jlatf-hands were formerly used 
by labouring men as a protection 
for the legs instead of gaiters. 
They became, however, to be con- 
sidered as a mark of extreme 
poverty, and have dropi)ed out 
of use. ' John 's takken to Jiay- 
batuU, it '11 bo th' work-hoose 
next.'— 1855. 

Hayboot, the same as Hedgehoot, 
q. V. * 12 carect subbosci pro 
le heybote.* — Lease of Scotter 
Manor, 1484. Of. Mon, Ang, iii. 
431. 

Hay-spade, a * cutting-knife,' q. v. 

Eaywarden, an officer appointed 
at manorial courts, whose duties 
are now identical with those of 
the pinder. 

Haze, V. (1) to beat. 

(2) To bail water. See Otoze 
in Whitby Glossary. 

Hazing, a beating. A writer in 
the GenOeman's Mag, for 1825 
says that this word *■ is undoubt- 
edly derived from the name of 
the instrument originally used 
in the beating, that is, a twig of 
the hazel-nut tree,' j). 396. This 
guess is almost certainly wrong. 

Hazzel, the hazel. 'To give 
some hazzel ' is to give a beating. 

He', prep. in. 'You'll find it 
Ac' th' camonter^s shop.' 1523. 
* Robert nyscher tanner, his 
moder he law gafe of her goode 
will YJ—Louth Ch, Ace. i. 332. 

Head [hi-h'd], (1) the doors of a 
dough or sluice with the masonry 
thereto belonging. 

(2J To ask for a farm over a 
man s head is to ask for another 
man's holding when he has not 
had notice to quit. 

(8) * Lot him hev his head ' 
is said to on tmskilful rider or 
driver who holds the reins too 
tightly. 



Head - ache, (1) the common 

poppy. Papaver Rhoeaa. 

(2) * The skin of a snake worn 
round the hat as a hat-band is a 
sure cure for the head-ache,* — 
Joh7i Dent, Yaddhthorjpe, 1850. 

Headland, that part of an open 
field or enclosure whore tho 
horses turn round, and which is 
consequently ploughed the last, 
and in a transverse direction to 
the rest of the land. In open 
fields these headJamh are often 
tho boundaries of a property', and 
therefore headland is sometimes 
used as equivalent to boundary. * 

Head of grass, the growth of 
grass at any given time on the 
hind. * They have a tolerable 
head of grass in the Spring.' — 
Arth. Young, Line Agric. 1799, 
194. 

Head-piece, the head. * You 'vo 
gotten as poor a head-piece for 
Eimin' owt that '11 do you good 
as iwer I seed.' 

Head-stall, that part of a bridle 
or halter which goes about tho 
horse's head. 

Head-wark, thought, considera- 
tion. * There 's been a deal o' 
head'Wark putton into that carv- 
in' sometime or another.' 

Heady, adj. rash, violent. * ^Vro 
you so headie minded that you 
wish tho death of tho cliiltl.' — 
Bernard's Terence , 344. ' Ho 's 
such a heady chap you can't talk 
to him for five minuits wd'out his 
fallin' out wi' you. 

Heaps, a great (luantity. * There 
was heaps o' rain on Thurs- 
day.' * Kotton 's heaps farther 
fra Gainsb'r then Nothorup is.' 
* "Wo 'vo heaps o' wells at Buttos- 
ford.'— July 16, 1875. 

Heard [lii-li*rd], pp. and pt. t. 

heard. 
Hearse, (1) a triangular frame 

for holding candles in a church. 

(Obsolete.) 
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(2) A frame of wicker-work, 
wood, or metal placed over the 
body of a dead person, to sup- 
port the pall while the service 
was being said. (Obsolete.) 

(3) A similar frame attached 
to a tomb for the purpose of 
supporting hangings and lights. 
(Obsolete.) 1566. * Awkeborowe 
.... Item a hearse sold to John 
Banton.' — Line, Ch. Furniture, 
36 ; cf. 127, 7U 

Hear tell, to hear, to be informed. 
*I niwer heard tell o' onybody 
o' that nam' i' this part.' 

Heart. * Oh , dear heart I ' ' Dear 
heart alive ! * exclamations. * OA, 
dear heart ! I 've been so badly 
I Ve hed to sit ower end all neet 
thrif pain.* * Dear heart alive ! 
I niwer thowt he 'd come to 
this.' 

Heart-bmssen, pp. heart-broken, 
in the sense of spent with run- 
ning. See Ileart'Slain, 

Hearten, v. to encourage. 

Heart -sket. Heart - skirts, the 

pericardium of man or of one of 
the lower animals. * My bairns 
used to pull at my goon-skets 
once, but they pull at my heart- 
akets nu.' 

Heart-slain, pp. exhausted by 
over - exertion. * He drove th' 
poor hos *till ho was clear heart- 
slain,' 

Heart-whole, in good spirits. * I 
thout to 'a fun' him down-cast, 
but he's clear heart- whole.* 

Heaster [heast-ur], Esther and 
Hester, a female name. 

Heat, a round, a bout. ' He was 
dead beat th' fost heat, an' could 
do no more.' 

Heat, V. Hay or com is said to 
heai when it becomes hot in the 
stack by bein^ carried when too 
damp. < Squire H^e/s stacks 
got afire thnf a hay-stack that 



Heave, v. (1) to throw. * She 

was that mad wi' me she heav'd 
th' bread-an'-butter upo' th' fire- 
back.' 

(2) A cow or ox is said to be 
heaved when it has eaten too 
much ^eenmeat, such asdoyer, 
and is inflated thereby. 

H ebb el, probably a wooden 
bridge. Of. Atkinson's Cleveland 
Oloss.y and Halliwell, Did, sub 
voc, Hehhle, (Obsolete.) * Nulli 
ibunt cum auriga .... super 
le hehbels' — BoUesford Manor 
Records, 1563. 

Heck, (1) a rack for fodder in a 
stable or field. 

(2) A shuttle in a drain. 

Heckle, v. to prepare the fibre of 
flax and hemp by means of heckles. 

Heckler, one who heckles flax or 
hemp. 

Heckles, a machine made of steel 
pins fixed in blocks of wood, by 
which the fibre of flax and hemp 
is worked. 

Heckstaver, a bar of a Jieck. 

Hed, pt. t. had. * He never hed 
nowt but what she 'd given him.' 

Heder [hee-dur], a male sheep. 
*They are forced to sell their 
heeders, and joist their sheeders 
in the spring.' — ^Arth. Young, 
Line, Agric, 1799, 235. 

Hedgeboot (obsolete), the ri^ht 
of getting wood for mendmg 
hedges. Hayhoot is another form 
of tno word. * To have .... suf- 
ficient housoboot, hedgeboot .... 
and Stakeboot yearly.' — Lease 
of lands in Brumby, 1716. 

Heel-tree, swingle-tree, q. v. 

Heft, the haft or handle of a 
knife, hammer, chisel, or any 
small tool. 

Heigh, lads! an exclamation 
used in setting a dog on a cat or 
a rat. * 

Help, T. to lift up or to reach 
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down. The word seems to bo 
used to convey the idea of great 
muscular exertion. 

HelL See Hidh 

Hell-cat, a very small and trouble- 
some black insect. A midge. A 
* little man of Wroot, q. v. 

Hell-gad, Hell-stang, an auger 
or spear for catching oels. 

Helm, a shed built on posts. 
(Obsolescent.) 

Helter, a halter. 

Helter-skelter, adv. in great con- 
fusion, one after another. 

Hemp-oroft, Hemp-garth, Hemp- 
yard. The gardens attached to 
old cottages were commoDly call- 
ed hemp'CrofUy as they were in 
former days used mainly in grow- 
ing hemp. 

Hemp-pit, a pit in which hemp 
was steeped. Traces of those 
pits are to be found in many 
villages. 

Hen. It is very unlucky to have 
a hen that crows like a cock, or 
whose feathers resemble the male 
bird. Such a hen should always 
be killed. 

< A whistling wife and a crowing 

heuy 
Is neither good for God nor men.' 

' Just at this time an old woman 
had made me a present of a barn- 
door hen, **Take it, sir/' said she, 
"and welcome, for, if it stays 
here any lon^r, we shall oe 
obliged to kill it. When we get 
up to work in the morning, it 
crows like a cock. All its featners 
are getting like those of a cock ; 
it is high time that it was put 
out of the way, for when hens 
turn cocks people say that they 
are known to be very unlucky ; 
and if this thing is allowed to 
live, we don't know what may 
happen." ' — C. Waterton, Essay 6 
on Natural Ilisiory, Ist Series, 
page 137. 



Hen-bank, rafters on which poul- 
try sit. 

Hen-chalk, a kind of gjrpsum. 

* Fibrous gypsum, provincially 
caUed hen-chalk: — Wm, Peck, 
Ace. of Isle of Axholme, 17. 

Hen-penny, Hen-rent, a pay- 
ment made to the lord of the 
manor for hens. It is probably 
obsolete. See Dufresne, Oloss, 
Med. Lat. sub voc, Gallinagium; 
Cowers and Jacobs' Law Dic~ 
tionarieSy sub voc, Henedpenny, 

* Winterton . . . there was also 
vj"* rent for 6 JienSy payable at 
the feast of Christes nauuitie.' — 
Nordon's Survey of the Manor of 
Kirton-in-Lindseyy 1616, 66, &. 

* The lord or steward of this 
mannour of Broughton formerly 
had every year ... a capon of 
every husbandry, and a hen of a 
whole cottagrj', and a chicken 
of half a cottagry.' — Diary of 
Abraham dela Frym€f 1696 (Sur- 
tees Soc), 159. Cf. Mon, Ang, 
iiii. 292, 576. 

Hen-scrattins (lit. hen-scratch- 
ings), s. pi. small dappled clouds. 

Hen-stee, a small ladder made of 
laths by which hens ascend to 
roost. 

Heppen, adj. handy, clever, deft. 
A thing done neatly or in a work- 
manlike manner. ' Bill 'b a. hep- 
pen sort o' chap ; he can o'most 
do owt.* *A11 th' stacks is 
thacked, and th' place looks real 
lieppen.* 

Her, she. * Her as was hero last 
neet tell'd me a good deal that 
lookt very black.' See She, 

Herbegn^ass, Herb of grace, rue ; 
liuta graveolens. See Ilamlety IV. 
V. 182. 

Hereaway, Hereaways, adv. this 

way, in this direction. * Sequere 
hac me intus : Follow me in this 
way, or hereaway.^ — Bernard's 
Terence, 94 . * I hov n't seen him 
hereaways sin' June.' 
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Hers, liera. 

Heron-sew, tho conimon heron. 
' Thoro were vewed at this pre- 
sent surroy certayno Iterontfwei 

, whicho have allwayea used t« 
bredo thoro to tho nombra of iiij.' 
— SmroT of GUstonbury, temp. 
Honrj- ^^^I., ^^oll. Aug. i. 11. 
See Claucer, Sq. Tale, 68. 

Hening-gatted, mlj- thin, bony, 
wirj-. 

Herring-pond, tho sen. ' If I 



Herse, (I) a horse, 
framo on v 
d before a fire. 

Hesp, a hasp ; a small hook used 
for fastening a gate or door. 

Heule whelps, a jmrt of tho 
Humbor. near HoshIo, which is 
often turbulent. 

Hetherd, an a.hlcr. 

Hetkerd-broth, a broth made of 
tho flesh of an adder boiled with 
a chieken. A spccitio for eon- 
sumption. 

Hetberd-stone, i. e. adder-stone ; 
an ancient spiudlo- whorl. It is 
still holiovod that these ohjocta 
uro produced by adders, and that 
if thoy bo suspended around the 
nock thoy euro whooping-cough, 
ague, and adder-bites. See An- 
selmusIioGtiusde Boot, Gemma- 
ramet Liiplihim Iliatona, 1636, p. 
MO; Archaeologia, xL 229; Gib- 
aon'a Camdeii'e Brit. ii. 64 ; Ifotet 
and Queria, HIL 9. ix. 136. 

Hetherd-fltnng, a<.\j. bitten by an 
oddor. 'Whoii a swelling sud- 
denly risos upon nny animal it is 
■aid to be hdhird-Hung, and the 
rODedy is n poultice compounded 
of boiled onions and rotten egm 
""hoffs and Hhrowa have also 
f^ biting animals 
i the symptoms 



of the ' sting ' of the Mherd, A 

similar remedy is used. 
Hot, t. have. ' Hev yo seed 

Gamer ? ' ' Yes, ho woa here a 

bit sin'.' 
Hewt, pt. t. owed. 
Hoy, yes. 
Hey 1 interj. ' Hey, bat it vaa 

a big 'un.' 
Hibberstow, Hibbostow, Hib- 

iMidBtowo, a village near Kir- 

tou-in -Lindsey . 
Hioklng-barrow, a frame used 

byfanu-Boirants for lifting sacks 

of com. ' JJictiiig and running 

barrows.' — Oatnib. Neura, 8 

April, 1876. 
Hiok ap, V. to lift ap as vith a 

hidcing-harrow, q. T. 
Hide, V. to beat. 
Hiding, a beating. 
Hide-bound, hard on the surface. 
Hig, a hufF. To put in a hin, to 

ofTend. ' It put nini in a strange 

hig when I tolled him.' 
Higgle, V. (1) to barter. 

{2) To arg^e over a bargain. 

(3) To heap up earth around 
growing potatoes. 

(4) To cut food badly. 
Higgler, n huckster ; a man who 

foes about with small wares, 
uying, soiling, or bortoring. 
Higgloty-piggloty, adv. in dis- 

High time, full time. ' It 'b high 

time you was ofl to chech. Tix' 

sannon bell 's ringin'.' 
Hight [heit], V. (I) to raise ; to 

bp up. 'Jlight th' banil-end, 

U? tap wen't run.' 
^2) To move up and down, as 

childron do in the game of ' aee- 

Highty-tighty, adj. (I) slighUy 
(2) Haughty, oTerbeariog. 
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Sghty-tighty, a sce-saw. 

Hilder, tho udder of an animal 

Hilly y. (1) to earth up potatoes. 
(2) To muko manuro into a 
heap. ' Mr Lloyd is much against 
hilling of mannrc' — Arth. Young, 
Line, AgHc, 1799, 266. * A rof 
ehal hile [cover] us bothe o-nith.' 
—Havdok, 2082. 

Him, he. * Him as pull*d doon 
th' owd manor-hooso was this 
squire's gret, gret granfoather.' 

Hind, a foreman on a farm. A 
iarm-bailifP. 

* J>ino cherles, |»ino hine.' 

Havelok, 620. 

Hinderend (i short, as in cindcr\ 
the back part of anything. * Th' 
pickin' fiurk 's i' th hinderend o* 
th' bam.' 'I was bom at th' 
hinderend o' th' year, th' day 
eftor Saint Thomas.' 

Hinder end 8 (i as in cinder), 
lighter, and therefore inferior, 
com ; so called because in win- 
nowing it falls at the hinderend 

, of the heap. * We send forends 
to market, seconds to th' mill for 
wer sens, and chickens gets th' 
hinderenda* * If they had white 
broad it was a luxury, and then 
they ate the hinder ^ ends,* — 
Lawrence Cheny, Buth and Ga- 
hriely i. 5. 

Hing, V. to hang. *For hinging 
her' [a boll], — Kirton-in-Lind- 
Bey Ch, Ace, 1030. * He ofens 
said that afore he'd marry her 
he 'd hing his son fost.' 

Hingles, s. pi. tho ingles ; the 
comers inside an open chimney. 

Hing-look, /. e. a hanging lock ; 
a padlock. 

^-stowp, Hing-post, the post 
on which a gato hangs. See 
Hing, 

Hint. adj. hinder, behind. ' Th' 
At n^ wheels wants greasin'.' 

Hip, tho fruit of wild rose. 



Hirings, s. pi. statute fairs for 
hiring servants. 

His sen, himself. 

Hitch, V. (1) to move. 

(2) To move on. 

(3) Changing of crops in an 
open field. * In fallow years no 
Ji itching is ever made in any of 
the fields, and consequently no 
clover or turnips are raised.' — 
Survey of Manor of Kirton-in" 
Lindsey, 1787. 

Hitch on, move on. * Hitch on 
a bit, there's another to come 
into this pew.' 

Hitch np, V. to pull or push up- 
ward. * Hitch up th' cloas a bit, 
it 's stingin' cowd.' * He did n't 
wear gallowses, so he alus hed 
to be hitchin* up his breetches.' 

Hit on, to meet with, to find, to 
think of * I 've hit 07i just roight ; 
this is th' very thing I wanted.' 

* I knawd all aboot it, but I 
could n't hit on it just when you 
axed me.' 

Hitty-missy, adv. promiscuous; 
without order, regularity, orcaro. 

* Some folks likes flowers set i' 

E attorns, but I like 'em all eny- 
ow, hitty-missy like.' * Hitty^ 
missy; Eecto an secua' — Adam 
Littleton's Lat, Diet, 1735, sub 
voc, 

Hitty-missy window, a window 
made of upright bars of wood, 
one half of them attached to the 
frame, tho other half to the slide. 
\Vhen the window is shut, no 
light enters ; when open, tho bars 
pass behind each other, and light 
and air is admitted. 

Hivy-skyvy, confusion. 

Hoam [hoa'h'ni], home. 

Hoaxst, Host, a cold on the chest ; 
a hoarseness. * I 'vo gotten such 
a honrst I can hardly ^speak a 
wod.' 

Hoarst, adj. hoarse. 

Hob, (1) a cherry-stone. 
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(2) The mark at which boys 
aim in playing at marbles, pitch 
and toss, quoits, &c. 

Hob, Hob-end, Hud, Hud-end 

{hud = hood), the flat- topped side 
of a fire-placo, on which a tea- 
kettle or small pan can be placed. 

Hob, V. to cut down roughly 
nettles, thistles, or long coarse 
grass pro wing in pastures. — 
Arth. Young, Line. Agn'c. 1799, 
174. 

Hobble, (1) a limp. 

(2) Trouble, difficulty. 
Hobble, V. to limp. 

Hobby-horse, (1) a hobby-horse, 
a child's toy. 

(2) A dragon-fly. Called F/<;€- 
iurf-aither and Ffeeiyig-ask in the 
North (Atkinson's 67«?e/. Oloss.), 
JIo88-i(nit/ in Nottinghamshire, 
where it is believed that * three 
on 'em 'U tang a hoss to dead.* 

(3) One of the * Plough-jags,' 
q. V. 

Hobeck-dale, land in ICirton-in- 
Lindsoy, 1610. 

Hob-goblin, a ghost. 

Hob-nail, a nail with a flat head 
put into the soles of boots. 

Hockland Close, land in Yaddle- 
thorpo, 1787. 

Hod [liod], V. (1) to hold. ' Hod 
fjist till I couio to you, or you '11 
fall an' break summats.' 

(2) To continue. * I hope it 11 
noblmt hod iino till I got home, 
then it may rain as it likes.' 

Hoe, a hill ; oLsoloio as a single 
word, but occuriing frequently 
in names of places, as GreenAof, 
Scallows, Black/ioe, Tripling/* oe«. 

Hog, a lamb weaned from its 
mother, but still unshorn. * 200 
lambed and in-lamb ewes and 
gimmers, 200 he hogs, 140 she 
hoga.^ — Qainsh» New9, March 23, 
1867. 

^^m home. Thero was at 
>*4&-LixidBey, in the 1 6 cent, 



a building so caUed. It may 
have been the residenoe of the 
Swinheard. 1507. 'Allmy howsys 
landes & tenementes in Kyrtton 
except ye hons on J>e markytt 
hyll )fe wyche I bouffhtte of 
^bertt 'Wilkynsonand the house 
att J;e well callovd hoghcmhotue! 
—Will of Eic. Ware, in KirUm" 
in-Lindsey Manor Boll, 1517. 

Hog pigs, 8. pi. castrated male 

pigs. 
Holdfast, a clamp in a bnilding. 
Holding, an over-year pig. 

Holler, (1) a hollow, i. e. a slight 
depression in the surfiace of the 
land. * You mun go let off watter 
fra them hollers,^ 

(2) A plane used for making 
hollow trenches in wood. 

Holler, adj. hollow. To be 
< beaten holler* is to be entirely 
beaten. 

Holler-gonge, a gouge, a hollow 
chisel. 

Holler-tool, a tool, q. v. 

HoUin, the holly. 

Hollond, holly. * The people here 
invariably call holly Prick Hd' 
land, and for that reason the 
natives called this part of the 
lordship Holland wooos.' — J. Mac- 
kinnon. Ace. of Messingham, MS. 
1825, 16. 

Hollow wind, a moaning wind. 

* The wind sounds low and hdlow^ 
As a watch-dog howls in pain ; 
Now softly beats, now ceases, 
The intermittent rain.' 

Local Verses, 1847. 

Holm, a hill, or an island. Pro- 
bably obsolete, except as a place's 
name ; as Holme ^ a hamlet in the 
par. of Bottesford, Thomholms 
Priory and Haver7io/7iie wood par. 
Ai)pleby, and the Holmes in par. 
Winterton. Icelandic lidlmr gen- 
erally means an islet. 

Holt, a small plantation of ash or 
willow. 
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Eolybread, HaUybreod. (Obso- 
lete.) Tho Eiilottift, panU btne- 
didvt, holybread, i. e. common 
leavened bread, blessed by the 
priest altei mass, cut inio small 
pieces, and distributed among the 
people. It had no connection 
with the aocromeittal elements, 
bat WBS used as a symbol of 
biotberly love. Cf. Martene de 

Dul? 



■ 403. [1622] 'for a maund to 
dayll halybreik.' — Louth Ch. Ace, 
L 336. For a mnad for hally- 
brtd ij'. — KirUm'in-Lindeey Ch. 
Ace. 1M6. ' One haJly bred 
Bkeppe sold to Mr Allen and he 
roBtelbe [it a] baskett to Carrie 
ffish in.' — Gonwarby Inventory, 
1566, in Line. Ch. Ooodi, 86. 
One of tho demands of tho Do- 
Toushire men in 1549 was 'wa 
will have holy bread and holy 
water every Sunday .'^ — Cranmers 
Wwrki, 1844, i. 17a And when 
these same rebels laid eicgo to 
£xeter they carried before them 
' the pix, or consecrated host, 
borne under a oanop v with crosses, 
banners, candlesticks holy-bread 
and holy water, '^Heylin, Eixl. 



Holy-watar-atook, a post or pillar 
containinfr a receptacle for holy 
water, (OoBolete.) ' A hoUiiruler- 
itock of stone .... broken in 
peceB and sold to Christopher 
Baodwine in nnno 1505.'— Awk- 
borough Inventory, Line. Ch. 
Ooodt, p. 35. 

Homaging, flattery. ' Tbcto 's 
no gettui' on wi' her, she wants 
BO much homagiii'. It 's that she 
lives on,' 

Home-fleld, Home-yard, a croft, 
garden, or paddock near a home- 
stead. ' In the homfyarde, two 
sorts of hemp were grown.' — 
J. Uackinnon, Aix. of Mceiing- 
ham, M3. 1625, 9. 



Homespitn, linen spun at Lome, 
as distinguished from the pur- 
chased article. 
Homespan, adj. rude, unpolished. 
' She a a homeapua 'un ; she is 
that' 
Honey, a term of enduaraient 
usually from a lover to his 
Bwootheort, or a husband to his 
wife, 
' O boatman, boatman, put off your 
boat I 
Put ofl your boat ibr gowden 
money ! 
I cross the drumly stream tho 

Or never mair I see my honey.' 
Annan "Water, in Scott's Border 
Min., ed. 1861, iii. 285. 
Hood, a game played at Hasey, 
in the Islo of Axbolme, on the 
sixth of January. ' The hood ia 
a piece of sacking, rolled tightlv 
up and well corded, and which 
wuighs about mi. pounds. This 
ia taken into an open field, on 
the north side of tho Churcb, 
about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, to be contended for by the 
youths assembled for that pur- 
pose. When the hood is about 
to be thrown up, the plough 
bullocks, or boggius, as they are 
called, dressed m scarlet jackets, 
"are placed amongst the crowd at 
certain distances. Their porsons 
are sacred ; and if amidst the 
general row the hood falls into 
tho hands of one of them the 
sport begins again. The object 
of the person who seizes tho 
hood is to carry oif the prize to 
some pubUc-houso in the town, 
where he is rewarded with such 
liquor as he chooses to call for. 
This pastime is said to have been 
instituted by the Mowbrays ; and 
that the person who fiunished 
the hood did so as a tenure by 
which ho hold some land under 
the Lord. How far this tradi- 
tion may be founded on fact I 
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am not able to say ; but no per- 
son now acknowledges to hold 
any land by that tenure.' — 
Stonchouse's hh of Axholme, 
291. Peck states that this game 
is also played at Ep worth. — Isle 
of Axholmey 277. 

Hooding - sheaves, s. pi. two 

sheaves of com, sot wdth their 
ends at right angles to each other, 
and their heads hanging down 
over the other sheaves in a 
*stook' to protect them from 
rain. 
Hook, a bend in a river. Thus, 
in the Trent are — Morton Hook, 
Amcotts Hooky (fee. 

Hook it, to run away. * So I ses 
to my mate, Bill, let *s hook iV — 
Craivle. 

Hook or crook, by one way or 

another. * By hab or nab, hooke 
or crooA:e.'— Bernard's TtTe/ice, 17. 

Hoos [hoos], a house. 

Hooze [hooz], V. to wheeze. 

Hop, hoss ! go on ; said to horses. 

Hopper, (1) a wickcr-baskct, 
worn slimg over the shoulders, 
in which tiie sower carries the 
grain. See Piers Plowman, B. 
vi. 63. 

(2) The receptacle for grain, 
over the millstones. 

Hopper-cakes, s. pL cakes given 
to farm-labourers when seed- 
time is over. (Obsolescent.) 

Hopple, v. to tie togctlier tlio 
hind legs of an animal. *That 
noe man hoppell noe cattell in 
the Forth e vpon paine of euerye 
defalto xij**.' — Scatter Manor Ite- 
cordsy 1586. * That noe man shall 
leave his horsse or beaste loose 
in the fallowe feilde but to hoj)- 
2) ill tether or bringe him home 
att night in paine of euerj' de- 
falte iij' iiij".'- /6i J. 1630. 

Hopples, s. 1)1. cords made of 
horse-hair, used for fastening 
the hind legs of cows when they 



are being milked. See Hopple, 

Hornbook, a paper on which was 
printed the alphabet and the 
Lord's prayer, wnich was attached 
to a small square board with a 
projecting handle, and protected 
by a sheet of horn. See Halll- 
well's Cat. of ChajohookSy 1849, p. 
124. An engraving of a horn- 
hook fronts the title. Hornbooks 
were used here in dames' schools 
ninety years ago. 

Horse, an iron stool used for set- 
ting things upon to warm before 
a fire. 

Horse - conper, a horse-dealer. 
*Thy faather was newt but a 
horse-couper,' — Circa 1830. 

Horse-godmother, a large, 
coarsely-made woman. 

Horse-head. Anything very big, 
awkward, or ungainly is said to 
be * as big as a horse - head,* 
* Alfred Stocks hes putten stoans 
upo' th' Scallows lane as big as 
horse-heads.* — Messingham. 

Horse-mussel, the large fresh- 
water mussel. 

* And for his een with dowie sheen, 
Twa hu^ horse-mussels glar'd.* 
Jamieson's Water Kdpiey vi. 6. 

Horse-tree, the piece of wood to 
which the swingle-tree of a pair 
of harrows is attached. 

Horses spurs, s. pL the callositios 
on the inner sides of both the 
fore and hind legs of a horse. 
*A cancer in the breast .... 
Take horses-spurs and dry them 
by the fire till they will b^t to a 
powder, sift and infuse two drams 
m two quarts of ale, drink half a 
pint every six hours, now milk 
warm. It has cured many.' — 
[ John Wesley], Prim itive Physick^ 
1755, 38. 

Horsing block, Horsing steps, 

stone stops to assist persons in 
getting on horses; mey were 
especially used by women for 
mounting on pillions. 
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Hot, (1) pt. t. hurt ; Hotten, pp. 
hurt. I A big bew tum'ld oot o' 
th' elmin tree a^an m^ hoose- 
end wi' a Strang bang tms mom- 
in', an* my missis was strange 
an' scar'd when she heard it ; she 
thowt newt other but one o* th' 
bairns hed been climbin', an' 
tumid an* hot his sen.' — Bottes- 
ford, July 29, 1875. * There's 
two men been bad hoiUfix at th' 
fiimaces,' 

V. (2) To warm up. * Hot me 
some beer, honey, I'm omust 
stary'd to dead.* 

Hotch, V. (1) to trot slowly. 

r2) To get upon a pillion. 
(Obsolescent.) 

(3) To cook cockles by heating 
them in a pan. 

Hotchnn, i, e, urchin; a hedge- 
hog. 

Hotter, a half-circle of iron at- 

. tached to the upper side of the 

axle-tree of a cart or waggon to 

hinder the wheels from haying 

too much play. 

Hough, V. to hamstring. ' Hought 
the horses of the charete.* — 2 
Samuel viii. 4, Geneva Version, 

Honnd, a term of reproach. * I 
hit him three times as hard as I 
could, and it served the young 
hound right.* — Stamford Mercury y 
Aug. 20, 1875. 

House, the living room of a cot- 
tage or small farm-house. 

Houseboot, the right of getting 
wood to build or repair houses. 
(Obsolete.) 'To have 

. sufficient househoot, hodgeboot 
.... and Stakoboot yearly.' — 
Lease of Lands in Brumby^ 1716. 

House-row. Before the act was 
passed for rating poor-law unions 
as a whole, it was ciistomary for 
the farmers, instead of giving a 
pauper direct relief, to let him 

. go bv house-row, t. e. each farmer 
employed him at a low rate of 



wages for a time proportionate 
to the value of the land he oc- 
cupied. 

House-warming, a feast given to 
friends or workmen bj' one en- 
tering upon a new house. 

Housen, pL of House. 

Hovel, a finger-stall, q. v. 

Hoven, pp. overburdened with 
food. 

Hover, the act of hesitation. * I 
was all in a hover when he cam* 
up whether I should say nowt 
or speak to him.* 

Hover, v. to hesitate. 

How, manner, way, method . * See, 
bairn, thoo should do it i* this 
how,* 

Howbeek dale, knd in Yaddle- 
thorpe, 1787. 

Howd [houd], V. (1) to hold. 

(2) To continue. *He begins 
fierce enif, but he niwer howdeJ 

(3) To conceive. After a cow 
is taken to the bull, a slight cut 
is made in her ear to draw blood ; 
this is thought to make her hotvd, 

Howd out, V. (1) to hold out, to 
continue stedfast. 

(2) To keep aHvo. * He 's alive 
vot, but he can't howd out much 
longer.' 

Howerly, adj. dirty, indecent, 
muddy, foul. • I 'd a strange 
howerly jouraoy to Gainsb'r*. It 
rain'd all th' way there and by 
agean .' * If ye talk i' that h oiverly 
way when we *re gettin' wer 
vittles I won't gio thoo none.* 

Howie, a wooden tunnel under 
a bank or road for the convey- 
ance of water. 

Howler, the alder tree; Alnua 

glutiiiosa, 

Howmswever, adv. howsoever. 
* Howtnsivever, just when he got 
about a hundred yards past 
Mottle-Esh tumin'.'— i?a// l^kir- 
laughy i. 37. 
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Hoyden, a bold, rough young 
woman, who romps about with 
men. 

Hiick, the hip. See Hu^jgin. 

* When I was a sowdger i' Egypt 
I was wounded i' th hack.* 

Huckle-bone, the astragalus, a 
email bone of a sheep, used by 
children for plajdng a game 
called in some parts of England 

* dibs.' The floors of summer- 
houses used frequently to be 
paved with huckle-bones. 

Hud, Hnd-end. See Huh, 

Huddle, V. (1) to embrace, to 
fondle, to kiss. 

(2) To put on the clothes in a 
disorderly manner. 

Huff, the condition of being of- 
fended. * I toird one or two 
little things aboot his sen ; so he 
went away in a huff,^ 

Hug, V. (1) to carry. * Can ta 
hug a sock o' beans ? ' * He cud 
mind 'em huggin* tateos.' — Sir 
C. n. J. Anderson, Bart., Lincoln 
Focktt Ouidcy 15. * He *s gotten 
more than he can hug^ i, e. he 
is drunk. 

(2) To embrace, to kiss, to 
fondle. 

Hugger-mugger, adv. in disorder; 

* all-upon-hcaps.' 

Huggin, tlie hip. 

Huigh, Huigh ! interj. an ex- 
clamation used in driving pigs. 

Hulking, adj. big, idle. 

Hull 

' From ffull, Hell, and Halifax, 
Good Lord, deliver us.' 

Ilnll, in the beginning of the 
groat civil war, refused to admit 
Charles I. ; Halifax was notorious 
for its stern gibbet law ; they are 
therefore bracketed with the 
place of toiTnont. * As strong as 
IhiU,' I. e. voiy strong indeed. 
The allusion is to the fortifica- 



tions of that town, which were 
formerly much renowned in these 
parts. 

Hull, a pod ; the husk of grain. 
To hull is to take the beans out 
of the pods. * Get them beans 
hull d for the chaps* dinners.* 
* Q. What is the cause that the 
Pulse commonly called chiche 
peason doth provoke venerie ? A. 
by reason of the saltnesse where- 
of the hM IB participant.' — 
(EdipuSf or the BesolveTt by G. M., 
1650, p. 137. 

Hullet, lit. owlet ; an owl. 

Humble-pie. To *eat humble- 
pie ' is to suffer humiliation. 

Humbug, a sweetmeat, a largo 
kind of pin-cushion, q. v. 

Humlock, the hemlock. 

Hummer, v. to hum. 

Humours, (1) a rash. 
(2) Bad temper. 

Huncht, adj. ungenial, bad- 
tempered. * A ... .*s a strange 
huncht an' queer man, he won't 
let nobody come along side on 
him wi'owt slatein' *em.' * I will 
do thee some good tume for this 
thou hast done me without any 
hunching,* — Bernard, Terence, 
224. 

Huncht weather, cold, bleak, 
cheerless weather. * A hunehi 
back end, and a mekh spring,* 
Lincolnshire proverb ; t. e. a cold 
autumn, a warm spring. 

Hung-beef, salted beef hung up 
to dry. * bacon, hung beaf & 
fy^o cople fyshe xij'.' — InvetUory 
of Roland Staveley of Gainshuryhf 
lool. 

Hunk, Hunch, the same as 

Chunky q. v. 

Hurly - burly, riot, confusion. 
' Good Lord in heauen, what 
hurlie-hurlie is yonder in the 
market ? ' — ^Bernard's Terence, 72, 
Cf. Macbeth, Act L so. L 
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Hume-hole dale, land in Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, 1616. 

Hnrr, adj. tart, rough in the 
mouth. 

Hnrr» roughness in the mouth or 
throat, hoarseness. * That heer 's 
gotten a strange hurr wi' if 

* I 've gotten such a hurr on me 
I can hardly speak.' 

Hnrst, Hirst, a wood. Only 
used in names of places. 

Hnrten, pp. hurt. * I Vo hurteji 
my sen wi' hittin' my head agcan 
a bank.' See Hot, 

Hurtle, to crouch on the ground, 
as young birds do when alarmed. 
CI Mid. Eng. hurkle, to cower 
down ; see also hurhle, hurple in 
HalliwelL 

Husking, a heating. 

Hnsky, adj. hard, dry, coarse. 

* Producing sour, coarse, husky ^ 
sedge or sword - grass.' — Th. 
Stone, View of Agric, of Line. 
1794, 74. 

Hnssif, that is, house-wife ; a roll 
of flannel with a pin - cushion 
attached, used for the purpose of 
holding pins, needles, and mread. 

Hnsslement, houseliold goods. 

* Various huMlemenU* — Inven- 
tory of Sir John Anderson of 
Broughton, 1671, in History of 
Lea, p. 24. *Th* landlord's 
ton'd every bit o' husshmeiit they 
hed out into th* bare street.' 

Hut, lit a hood ; (1) SifiJiger-staU, 
q. V. 

(2) The finger of a glove used 
to protect a cut finger. 

Hutch, (1) a cupboard in a wall. 
(2J A smaU hovel, such as a 
dog-kennel or a rabbit-house. 

Hntch-np, the same as Hitch-up, 
q. v. 

Hnzzing, making a whirring 
noise. * Huzzin' an' maazin' the 
blessed fealds with the divil's 



oan team.' — Tennyson, 21ie 
Northern Farmer. 

Hype [help], V. (1) to poke at 
anything, as oxen do with their 
horns. 

(2) To go. * Come, hype off 
wi yo.' 

(3) To fetch out anji;hing hid- 
den. * lie soon hyp\i it out.' 

Ice-can'les, s. pi. icicles ; lit. ico- 
candlos. 

I' CO [i koa], in company, league, 
partnership. 

Idled, adj. idle. * Ira was the 
idledest chap that iyvor corned 
aboot a hoose.' 

Idled-back, (1) an idle person. 

(2) A stand with projecting 
forks placed before the fii'o for 
toasting bread. 

(3) A nangnail, q. v. 

If, conj. used redundantly, as 
* If in case,' * If supposing.' * // 
supposin' she hod, no 'd no call 
to use her i' that how.' 

I' faith ! and Marry, i' faith ! 

an exclamation. * Nay, marry, 
C faith, I '11 not do that.' 

Ift, way, manner. * I knawd 
he 'd soon be at th' owd ift agean. 
There 's no more chance o' keep- 
in' him fra that thing then there 
is a sheep- worrj'in' dog fra mut- 
ton.' 

nder, the udder. 

Ill-conditioned, adj. (1) surly, 
bad- tempered. 

(2) Lean, in bad condition. 
Usea in relation to cattle. 

Ill-doer, an animal which does 
not thrive. Cf. Dow, to thrive ; 
E. D. S. Gloss. B. 2. * As soon 
as a grazier is convinced that he 
has a beast which is not kindly 
disposed to take on fat, or is an 
ill'doer .... he should dispose 
of the unthrifty animal.' — 
Treatise on Live Stock, 1810, 128. 
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ni-fared, adj. unluckj', unsuc- 

ceasfu!. 
Ul-thriven, ailj. liagganl, loan, 

niify, V, to vilify, aliuso, Hlnntler, 
dopreciftte. ' iSok 'a boon UHfy- 
ing my foal, BO as I can't ^11 mm 
for hairf what ho 'a worth.'— 
MtMingham, 1873. 

I "11 upond it, I will uphold it, 
t. e. I am quite certain of it; am 
preporod to sweax to it. 

In, prop. on. ' Pat it i' th' floor, 
Mary, for th' cat to lap.' 

In'ards, b. pi. inwanls, /. e. in- 
teatines, Vowels. ' I 'd a strange 

Kin i' my iit'iiriU ; ao I wont an' 
wt Bomo stuiT and tuk it, an' it 
wer owur strong bo hoiif, it clear 
Balivated me.' — Aug. 1, 1873. 

In-CEilviiig, ailj. with culf. ' For 
ealo. One in-nilvini/ Cow. — Ap- 
ply to Mr J. Honing, "WiUing- 
huu, Gainsborough. — QaiTia- 
hurgh Ntwt, March 23, 1867. 

Income, a boil. 

Increaw, interest for money. 
' He nirvor t«ks less incrmie then 
five pund i' th' hmidrocl' US6. 
' Thomna oth hool vli )ie in- 
cnue x-vj* viii', B»>bort Wj-nbye 
ae wrty e.' — Kirttin- la-L in dt/y Ch. 
Arx. p. 7. 

Independent, adj. uncourteous, 
not givou to obhge. ' Servants 
are eo inilepmdmt now-n-daya 
there is no getting on with them 
at ail.' A baker said to the 
editor some few years ago, ' I 
alas strive never to show myself 
itidepenilenl, that's how I keep 
my cuHtomera togeUior.' Ho did 
not mean that he was not indf- 
pKndml in the eood Bonse, but 
only that ho enuoavoiired to bo 
coiirteoua ond obliging. 

Indetterment, injury, damage, 
dotrimont. 

IndiiFeient, adj. bad, poorly. 
'How'syourwifbto^yF' * Oh, 



she's nobbut indifferenl, thank 
you.' ' Out Jane 's gotten a 
atranga indifferent place. I shall 
toll her to give wamin'.' 

In-door servant, a fann-servant 
who does not work in the fields. 

Infant. When an hi/ant is taken 
for the first time into a strango 
house, the mistress thereof ooght 
to give it an i^, some salt, mid 
a bunoh of matehea, to insure 
good luck to the child. 

Ingle-nook, the comer of an old- 
foahionod fire-plaoe. 

lugs, 8. pi. low-lying grass land. 
* lUUO acres of ingt or common 
moudow.' — Arth. Yoong. Line. 
Aijric. 1790, 179. 

Injnr'us, iiyurioua. 

Ink-hom, an inkstand. (Obso- 
lescent.) 

Inkle, a kind of tape usod for 
shoo-tios. 'As Qiiok (i. r. in- 
timate] as in lUf- weavers ' is a 
common proverbial saying. Bee 
Atkinaon's Chveland Olon. 280. 

Inlambed, adj. with Iamb. ' 460 
sheep, vis!. 170 lambed and •»- 
lainli ewes. 38 fat ewes, 6 fat 
wethers, 235 tat hoga, and six 
tups all in th«r wooL' — Uciiii«- 
htiryh Ntiaa, March 23, 1867. 

Inlet, a brancb-draia used for 
conveying water from a warping- 
droin to tiio land to be warped. 

InmeatB, e. pL tlie odiblo viscera 
of pigs, fowls, &c. 

Inner-girl, Inner-maid, a. kit- 
chen-maid in a fnrm-house. 

Innicent, adj. (1) innocent. 

(2) Small, pi-etty; generally 
apphud to flowers, though some- 
times to the patterns on dresses, 
hangings, and wall-papera. 

(3) Idiotic. 

I' noo, adv. o'en now, shortly, 
very soon ; but implying a little 
delay. • Wait a bit, I 'm comin' 
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Insense, v. to make a person 
understaxid a thing, to drive it 
into him, to impress it very 
Btrongly. * Deary me, how numb 
thoo is ; thoe taks as much inseimn^ 
as a naal does dingin' into a oak 
board wi' a dish-cloot/ 

* Sir, I may tell you, I think I have 
Insens'd the lords o* the council, 
that he is 

A most arch hei*etic, a pestilence 
That does infect the land.' 

Henry VIII, v. 1. 

' To strrre and insense them [the 
people] to sedition/ — Proclama- 
tion, 1530, Wilkins, Cimcilia^ iii. 
740. * To insetise, informo.* — 
. Elisha Coles, Eiig-Lat Diet 1764. 
It is at present used in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and parts of 
Ireland. 

Inside, the stomach, the bowels. 
* I'm strange an' bad o' my in- 
Bide ; squire, I wish you 'd gi' me 
a drop o' gin.' — 1858. 

Insonling, the outfall of a ditch 
or drain; sometimes the drain 
itself, sometimes also a soak- 
dyke. * Quilibet escuorent omnes 
insoyllyngesj — Scotter Manor Re- 
oordsy 1553. * Euorio man within 
Messingham & Buttorwicke shall 
make ther becke bankos & Scower 
their becke and insowUngehefoTO 
All Sowles day nexte.' — Ibid, 
1581. In 1562 the manor court 
of Bottesford ordered that no 
one should put * retas suas noque 
lee lepes inter communcm Suor 
Yocatam Insuiyng tempore die' 
under penalty n' vi*. There is 
a soak-dyke in Ashby called the 
insouling. 

Insult, V. Tliis word is con- 
stantly confounded with the word 
OBiault. Persons frequently come 
to the editor and say, * Picas', 
sir, I want a summons for ... , 
he 's been ituultin* of me,' when 
they mean that the person com- 
pUined of has assaulted them. 



Intak, land taken in from a com- 
mon. In 1629 Richard Huggit 
surrendered to Thomas Stothard 
land in Scotter called *le long 
Intackf8.' — Manor Htcorda, sub 
ann. 

In the straw, lying in. 

Intimated, adj. intimate. ' Tic 's 
been clour different sin' him an' 
her hes been intimated togither.* 

Intrust money, interest money. 

Invite, an invitation. (In al- 
most general use.J * I 've an 
invito to dine with tne Foresters 
on Tuesday.' * He had like you 
the king's im-ite to court.' — S. 
Nay lor, Reynard the Fox, 9. 

Isle, the Isle of Axliolme. * All 
the Clerg}' and neighbourhood 
in the hie goo along with me.' — 
Sir a. Whichcot, 1698, in De la 
Pryme'a Diary y 185. * At But- 
terv\ick in the Isle wheat after 
potatoes, on their inferior soils 
.... does not succeed well.' — 
Arthur Young, Line, Agric. 1789, 
145. 

* The Isle a reputation had 
For Tor>' votes secure, 
Which griped the Knight Sir 
Montague 
And his committee sore.' 

Election Song^ 1852. 

*The Isle freeholders, thanks to 
ballot, will poll for Skipworth 
to a man.' — Kastern Morning 
News, Jan. 30, 1874. 

I s'U, I shall. ' / s'll leave at 
Ma' -da*, howiTN'er much wage 
they bid me.' Still further ab- 
breviated to /'« in some of the 
northern dialects; see Ise in 
HalliwelL 

Islonian, a native of the Isle of 
Axholme. * The Islonians de- 
stroyed his crops.' — Stonehouse's 
Hist, of Isle of Axholme, 110. 

It, he or she, him or her, com- 
monly used for infants only, but 
sometimes for grown-up people 
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when the speaker feels contempt 
for thorn. * What a hawbaw it 
is, ho walks chunterin' to his 
son, an' thrawin* his airms aboot 
i* th* toon street, as if he 'd nob- 
but just corned out o' th' 'sylum.* 

Itching. '^lay you hev por- 
petuaJ itching behout iwer scrat- 
tin'.* A humorous form of 
curse common with women when 
they quarrel. 

Ivin [eivin], ivy. 

Ivory, ivj. 

Iwer [ivur], adv. ever. 

Izles [eiz'lz], 8. pi. floating par- 
ticles of soot, smuts. Cf. A. 8. 
yselttf a fire-spark, an omber. 

Izzard, the letter Z. 

Jack, (1) a quarter of a pint 
measure, and the quantity con- 
tained in one. 

« 1 11 toll you a tale 
Of a Jack of alo, 
A hen, a cock, and a sparrow. 
Ajid my little dog has burnt his 

tail. 
And won't get homo to-morrow.* 

(2) An instrument used for 
supporting the axle-tree of a 
cart in oi-der to remove one of 
the wheels. 

(3) Jacket. (Obsolete.) *Te 
ulciscar. I will bo reuenjjod on 
thee. I will sit on thy skirts. I 
will bee vpon your iacJce for it.' 
— Bernard, Terence^ 58. 

Jack-boot, a long boot coming 
above the knee, such as were 
worn in the 17 th century. Ob- 
solescent in this sense, but now 
used to indicate any boot, not a 
top-boot, which is bigger than a 
Wellington. 

Jack-in-prison, Nigella dama- 
Bcena, 

Jack-in-the-hedge, Erysimum 

Alliaria. 

Jaok-plAaei a laige plane. 



Jack-rabbit, a half-grown rabbit 

Jack np, V. to break a contract, 
to repudiate a bargain. 'You 
see, lawyer H . . . . hed a ware- 
house to sell, doon at Burring- 
ham by th' Trent side. WeU, 
this oml feller went to th' sale 
an* bowt it an' then jackt it up,* 

Jack wi* a lanthom, Ignis fatuus. 

Jacket, V. to flog. ' I *11 jacket 

Sou, young man, next time I 
ght on you.' 

Jacketting, a flogging. ' Please, 
sir. Bill Eatton 's been jacketting 
mo.* 

Jacks, the woodwork between the 
shafts of a waggon where they 
are attached to me fore-shears. 

Jacob*8 stee, ?'. e. Jacob*s ladder. 

(1) A stitch let down in knit- 
ting a stocking. 

(2) The rays of the sun falling 
through a cloud and seeming to 
touch the earth. 

Jamb, the post of a door. See 
Jaum, 

Jangle, v. to wrangle. 

Jannick, adj. satisfactory, plea- 
sant, jolly, in good trim. * Well, 
this is real jannick,* 

Jaum, the post of a door. See 
Jamb, 

Janm, v. to strike another's head 
against any hard object, such as 
a wall, or door-post. 

Jannders, jaundice. 

Janp, (1) the sound produced 
by liquid shaken in a half-empty 
cask. 

(2) Senseless talk. ' Hod thee 
jaup* 

Jaw, coarse, rude, jesting convers- 
ation. * N . . . hed bc«n work- 
in* doon at th' boddom o' a well, 
BO I ax*d him, at dinner-time, 
{oTjaw like, if he'd seed owt o' 
owd Sam, aa he'd been gaen 
hand where he comes fra.' 
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Jaw-breakera, s. pi. words hard 
to pionounco. *I can't do wi* 
them gardeners; they use snch 
jauh-breaker wods for flowers, I 
can't tell a wod they say, or 
tongue it efter 'em.' 

Jaw-ower, (1) to talk over, to 
persuade. 

([2) To talk ahout a person or 
thmg in a loud or offensive man- 
ner. * I don't want to hev my 
lass's name jau/d^ower i' iwory 
puhlic-hoose i' all th' country 
side.' 

Jealous, adj. suspicious. 'I'm 
very jealous that th' com won't 
ton out weU t' year.' — Aug. 20, 
1875. 

Jenny-hoolet, an owl. 

Jenny Stanny well, a place in tho 
parish of Hibhaldstowe. * I then 
asked if there was any old coins 
found there, and they answor'd 
some few Bomans. I then asked 
if there was any springs hard 
by, and they answered that there 
was two ; the one called Castle 
Town spring, and the other 
called Jefiny- Stanny well, per- 
haps Julius's Stony well.' — 
Diary of Abraham ae la Pryme 

SSurtees Soc), 149. The above 
lerivation is absurd. There is a 
farm in the parish of Hibhald- 
stowe now called Staniwells. 

Jenny-wren, the common wren ; 
Troglodites vulgaris, 

Jericho, at, a long way off. No- 
where. 'I've cutten my hand 
to th' boan upo' this oihl owd 
steamer-lid. I wish th' nasty 
owd thing was at Jericho,^ 

* If the Upper House and Lower 
House were in a ship together. 

And all the base Committees, 
they were in another ; . 

And both the ships were botom- 
lesso. 

And sayling on the Mayne ; 

Let them all goe to Jericho^ 

And n'ere be seen againe.' 



Merc, AtUicus, March 22 — 30, 
1648 ; Quoted in Athencsumf 
14 Nov. 1874, p. 145. 

(In general use.) 

Jessops, an ill-conducted woman. 

Jet, V. to throw with a jerk. 
SoeJot. 

Jews-light (Obsolete.) ' The 
Jewes light ' was one of the arti- 
cles destroyed in the second year 
of Elizabotnin Winterton Church. 
— Lincolneh, Ch. Goods, p. 164. 

Jew - trump , tho Jew's-harp, 
Child, * What an ugly noise that 
thing makes, Sarah ! ' Nurse, * O 
Master Edward, you should not 
say so; don't you know King 
David played nis Psalms wit£ 
it?' 

Jiffle, V. to fidget. *Thu's alus 
jijffiin^ aboot, niwor still nowhere 
a minnit.' 

Jif[y, an instant, a very short 
time* * I 'm a goin' noo, but I '11 
be by agean in o. jiffy.* 

Jilliverwren, tho wren. 

Jimmers, s. pi. the hin^jos of a 
door or box. * iij lyttjdl syluer 
gyramors xij**.' — Inventory of 
Itichard Naylor of Snitterhy, 
1552. 

Jin, Jinny, contraction of Jane. 
Jinny is the ordinary family 
contraction, used as a matter of 
course. To call a woman Jin is 
an insult. 

Jingle-harrows, s. pl.^ ' Harrows, 
the bulls of which are curved to 
run free of each other.' 

Jinty, tho wren. 

Job, V. (1) to dung. 

(2) To grub up weeds with a 
spud. 

(3) To deal in cattle. * He 's 
a bit o' gress land, an' he Jobs a 
bit besides.' 

Jobber, a cattle-dealer. * \VTien 
times are good half tho folks 

10 
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in Mossingliam turn jobbers,^ — 
^.iS.P.1850. ' With their ready 
money they would get the cattle 
cheaper than the jobbers could 
buy them.' — Tho. Stone, Rev, of 
Agric. of Line. 1799, 290. 

Jobber-nowl, a blockhead. 

Joggle, V. to shake. *If ye 
Joggle that bow a bit, th' plums 
will tumble.' * Don^t joggle that 
table so, George.' 

Jog-on, V. to move on, to go 
about his business. 

Jog-trot, a slow trot. 

Johnny - raw, an uncultivated 
person. 'He's a real Johnny- 
rawy niwer knaws whore to put 
his ban's and legs.' 

Joined-houses, a. pi. semi-de- 
tached houses. 

Join giblets, phr. to go halves. 

Jorum, a large quantity. * What 
a jorum you 've gen me; I can't 
eat it half.' 

Joseph, a woman's cloak or over- 
coat. (Obsolescent.) 

Joss [jos], a treat. 'If you'll 

f) to George Sowerby'sor Hyde's, 
'11 st&n* joss round.' 

Jot, V. to jerk. See Jet. * I can 
jot as far as thoo can.' * Don't 
jot th' boss's head e' that how.' 

Jonlter-head, a stupid person. 

Jowl, (1) a jolt, a knock. 

(2) A pig's face. 

(3) Tho fat hanging cheeks of 
a human being. 

Jowl, V. to jolt, to knock to- 
gether. See Hamlety V. i. 84. 

Jowt, to jolt ; to shake. ' This 
cart o* thine /ok;^ strangely. One 
would think it bed no springs.' 
* Mossingham's gotten \hQjowty- 
est roads I iv\'orrid ower, i don't 
care where t'other is.' 

Jnbation, Jawbation, a scolding. 

Jndace, tlic wooden imitation of 
a candle which, in pre-reforma- 



tion days, held the Paschal candle 
on Holy Saturday. (Obsolete.) 
'Albes paxes Judaces with each 
trif elinge tromperey, made awaie 
we knowe not nowe.* — ^Epworth 
Inventory, 1566, in Lincolruh* 
Ch, Inven. 77. 

Jng, a stone bottle, not a ' pitcher/ 
q. V. It is in this part of the 
world a note of an unrefined 
person, who wishes to seem * gen- 
teel,' that he or she always fol- 
lows the south-country habit of 
calling a pitcher ajtig. 

Jnggle-pin, the pin which holds 
uie body of a cart from tipping 
up. When it is removed, the 
cart IB * slotted up,' and its con- 
tents * shot out.' 

Jnlian-bower, a maze, a laby- 
rinth. There is a masso on the 
hill near Trent falls, in the parish 
of Alkborough, an engravmg of 
which may he seen in Proceedings 
of Yorks. Architec. Sac 1858, p. 
258 ; Andrews' History of Win- 
tertany 78 ; Hatfield's Terra In- 
cognita. In tho sixteenth centoiy 
there waa a Julian-bower at 
Louth. 1544. < To Nych Mason 
for makyn^ at Odyan bowar a 
new crose ly".' — LovAh Ch. Ac^ 
ii. 68. In the parish of Appleby 
' so late as the year 1719 there 
was a Julian Bower near the old 
street of which no trace is now 
remaining.' — ^Andrews' HisL of 
Winterton, 1836, 39. 

Jnmblement, confusion. 

Jnmp, adv. (1) opportunely. (Ob- 
soleta) * Comes he this day so 
iumpe, in tho very time of this 
marriage.' — ^Bernard's Terenee^SS, 
See Hamlety I. i. 65. 

(2) ' AU ai a jump f t. e. all at 
once. 

Jump, V. to match. 'Them 
bosses of youiBJump strange an' 
well wi' one another.' 

Jiunper-headedi adj. light, fool- 
ish, £EuiGifiiL 
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Jnmpen, s. pL maggots. 

Junky a lump, commonly of meat. 

Just now, adv. almost now, after 
a yery short time. ' I 'm oomin' 
ju$t now, nobut wait one minnit 
while I tie my garter.' ' He was 
this aways on ju$t now.* 

Juts, 8. pi. struts, supports in the 
roof of a building. 

Jutting, a punishment which 
school-boys mflict on each other. 
Two strong lads take the culprit, 
the one by the legs, the other by 
the arms, and b^t his buttoclLS 
against a post or tree. See Jowt. 

"Ksxtf Kerf, the way made by a 
saw through a mece of timber. 
See Ker/e in E. 1). S. Gloss. B. 
16. 

Kaving, Caving, pres. part, tak- 
ing long straws from among com 
before it is winnowed. See Cave 
in E. D. S. Gloss. £. 16. 

Kaving-rake, Caving-rake, a 

; wooden rake with about six 
teeth, set wide apart, used for 
raking the straws from the com, 
when it was thrashed with a 
flail. See Kaving, 

Kaving-riddle, a riddle for tak- 
ing straws from com, before it 
is winnowed. See above. 

Kay [kai], a key. Friesic Kay. 

Keak np, v. to tip up a cart by 
taking out the 'juggle-pin,' q. v. 

Kedge, (1) the belly, the sto- 
mach. 

(2) Bubbish, trash. 'Tak'that 
keage away an' fling it upo' th' 
muck-hill.' 

Kedge, adj. stiff, tight. 

Kedge, v. to fill, to stuff. 

Kedge-bellied, full-bellied. 

Keel, a small vessel commonly 
used on the Humber and Trent 
for carrying coals and potatoes. 
Cf. Smyth's ffaiUn'9 Word-book, 



9ub voc. ^ A.S. ceol, a boat Keal 
or Ked is a local surname. 

* Weel may the keel row.* 

Newcastle Song. 

Keelman, the master of a * keel,' 
q. V. 

Keen, adj. miserly, penurious. 
' John L . . . .'s a strange keen 
man, and his wife 's wosthen him. 
She 's that keeti, she 'd skin flints 
an' mak' broth o' 'em for th' 
sarvant chaps.' 

Keeping, farm produce, such as 
grass and clover, employed for 
food for cattle. * The remaining 
turnips and keeping will be sola 
at a future time, of which due 
notice will be given.' — Stamford 
Mercury, Sop. 20, 1867. 

Keg-meg, bad food. * I would n't 
oat such keg-meg, it isn't fit for 
dog-meat.' See Kedge. 

Kelch, Kelk, a blow. 

Kell, i. e. caul ; the inner fat of 
an animal, especially of a pig. 

Kell-well, a spring on Alkborough 
hill-side. 

Kelter, Keltennent, (1) rubbish. 

*What do you keep sich-like 
kdter for ? ' ' Fling that kdter- 
ment upo' th' Are, it 's not worth 
hooso-room.' 

(2) Silly talk. 'When our 
George begins to talk politics he 
teams out such a mess o' kelter^ 
ment it wod sicken a toad to 
harken to him.' 

Kelterly, adj. rubbishy. 

Kenspeckle, Kenspeckled, 'adj. 

good to know, conspicuous. 
. ' He 's ken-speckle enif, you mud 
knaw him onnywhere by his 
queer squeaky voice, it 's like a 
peacock callin' out.' *It may 
not be amiss here to note that 
this Wapentake of Skireake 
seems to have received its de- 
nomination frx>m such a conven- 
tion at some noted oak, or, to 
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use a local word, a KenBpack 
Ako.'— Thoreeby, Ducat. Ltod. 
1816,81. 

Kep, T. to catch anything thrown 
up in the ur. 

Eep-ball, (1) the game of catch- 
baU. 

(2) The ball with which it ia 
played. 

Kerk, Kiirk pturk], a cork. 

Eeslopt cheese-renneL 

EeBsells and Fossella, s. pi. small 
fossils, joints of peiitacrinitos. 

Kester, contraction for Chriato- 
pher. 

Eet, unwholesome meat, carrioa 
' That no man throwo no kytU 
or caryon vnto the heigho wayo 
to the annoyaunce of Eia neigh- 
bours, but shall pitt the same 
Tpon poiue of everye defalt xij*.' 
— ScotUr Manor JlKords, 1586. 

Eet-bQtoIier, one who deals in 
unwholesome moat, or in carrioa. 

Ket-oraw, the carrion crow ; Cor- 

Eetok, a small vessel. Of. Smyth, 
Sailor'i Il'ord-book, sub voc, ' The 
description of voasol navigating 
the Trent above Oainsburch, la 
a Hat bottomed boat, cal^d a 
Trent boat or trtcft,' — Stark's 
Itiit. of Oaiiisburgh, 514. 'Sir 
John Hotham .... dispatch'd 
a keteh to Captain Uaddock, and 
other parliaments' ships abroad.' 
— HusWorth, Iliat. Coll. Part 
m., vol.'ii. p. 264. 

Eetlook, charlock, wild mustard ; 
Binapis arvemii, la the neigh- 
bourhood of Yeoland Couyers in 
HoTtii Lancashire theee plants 
are also called Kettockt : m the 

- Valley of Saint John, neat Ha- 
wick, they bear the name of 

4Jiig, gathering ketlocka. 
, an endofmre in 



Ketton, Kirton-in-Lindsey. To 

be sent to Ketton formerlv meant 

to be sent to the prison there. 

Ketty, adj. Boft, peaty soil, 

' A man there dwdt nig^ Caistor 

5000 acres he had ; 
On the hill wor" a bit, hy the 
river some more, 
Botten and ketty and bad.' 
RutUc Fa-ta, Sep. 1872. 
KeTauing, pres. part, running 

abont in an aimlees way. 
Eewse, Eooili, Koiuhle, the 
hemlock ; or more partjcularly 
the dried stems thereof. Cf. 
Uid. Eng. tex, kexa. Soe below. 
Kex, the hemlock. ' Miserly 
and as dry as a kix' — Bernard, 
Terena, 207. 
Key, ft tuning-fork. 
Keyi, a. pL eeed-vessels of the 

Eibblo, V. to pnt the cord of a 
halter into a horae'a mouth by 
way of bit. 

Eioldng about, exiBting in great 
profusion. ' 'When I went ower 
to Botterdam, bacca was that 
cheap, it waa Inckin' abool i' th' 
streets an' squealin' oot to be 
smookt.' 

Kid, a laggot, a fascine. A hundle 
of sticks used for staithing, or 
repairing the slopes of a river. 
' I seed him mellin' doon ^'di at 
th' staithe end,'— Stom/ord Mer- 
cury, Aug. 7, 1874. 'Burned 
noUung but one stack of kidt at 
the back of Mi Wilbreham's 
house.' — Maynalia Dei, a relatioit 
of . . . remarkabh pottage* in 
Chahire, 1644, p. 6. 

Kid, T. (1) to make faggots. 
(2) To use faggots for staithing, 
or for securing sod walla against 
the attacks of rabbits, '2^ miles 
kidding, at a kidd a yud.' — 
Arth. Young, Line Agric 1799, 
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Sdby, tho village of Keadby, 
in the Isle of Axholme. <Ed- 
mnnd Mould of Kidbie in Co. 
Line' — Dugdalo, Visitation of 
Co. York, 1665-6 (Surtoos Soc.), 
223. 

Xidcoat, the name of the town- 
prison at Gkdnsburgh, now do- 
stroyod. * 1772 . . . that they 
procure a pair of moveable Stoc^ 
to be kept in the KidcoaV — 
Gainsburgh Town JSecords, in 
Stark's Hist 285. 

Kill the land. Any kind of 
Arming which much reduces the 
fertility of the soil is said to kill 
the land, * Potatoes have quite 
killed the land! — ^Arth. Young, 
Line Agric. 1799, 145. 

Kilp, the semi-circular iron handle 
of a bucket or metal pot. ' One 
brasse pott with kilpes.' — Invent, 
of John Nevil of Faldingworth^ 
1590. '(Item pro sdtulis emptis 
Ebor. x'. Item pro imo kylpe de 
ferro ad eosdem, j*.' — Bijpon Fab, 
Boll, 1425-6. 

Kilps, a loosOy disorderly, or 
otherwise good-for-nothing per- 
son. ' What a kilpB it is, fit for 
nowt at all but to find police- 
men an' magistrates a job on 
Winterton days.' 

Emling, a huge tub made of 
upright stayes hooped together 
in the manner of a cask. Kim- 
lings are used for salting meat 
in, brewing, and such-like pur- 
poises. ' TW difference iatween a 
kinUin* an' a tub 's just this : a 
kimlin'a made by a cooper, an* a 
tub's made by a carpenter.' — 
R. E. May 18, 1875. *0n led 
& kemnel & a pair of mustard 
wems vj' viij . — Inventory of 
Richard Allele of Scalthorpf 1551. 
* Kimling in Lincolnshire, or a 
Kimnel, as they term it in Wor- 
cestershire ; Va$ coquendae cere^ 
viciae,' — ' Adam Littleton, Lat, 
Did, 1735, sub voc, * One mash- 
f&tt tow wort yessells one longo 



kymnell one round kymneU one 
steepfatt one clensing aive i".* — 
Invent, of Edmond Waring of 
Wolverhampton, in Pro, Soc, 
Ant, April 29, 1875. Cf. Ripon 
Act Book rSurteos Soc), 182, 371. 
Chaucer has keinelin; ed, Tyr- 
whitt, C, T, 3548. 

Kin* [kin], kind. ^What kbC 
of a place is it ? ' 

Kind, adj. grateful *I'm very 
kind to Mrs . •. . . 'cause she sent 
me them coals i' th' winter.' 

Kindle, v. to bring forth young ; 
applied to hares and rabbits. 
* The males, or bucks, should be 
parted from tho does, or females, 
till the latter kindle! — Treatise 
on Live Stock, 1810, p. 170. 

Kindly, adj. * I tak' it kindly of 
you,' i. e. I accept it as kindly 
meant. * I thank you kindly,' 
i, e. 1 thank you much. 

S^g-oongh, whooping - cough. 
See Kink in E. D. 8. Gloss. B. 
15 ; and see kink below. 

Kings and Qneens, the flowers 

of the^riim Maculatum, 

Kink, a twist or hitch in a rope, 
cord, or chain. 

Kin*lin* [kin*lin], kindling, i. e, 
sticks or chips, for Hghting fires. 

Kirk, a church. (Obsolete.) 
Spelt kirke in Havelok, 1132, 
1355. * To be disposed of to ]>o 
welfare of ]>o Kirk of Winterton.' 
— Agreement between tho Prior 
of Malton and the par. of Winter- 
ton, 1456, Archaeohtyiay xl. 238. 
1529. * for wascbeyn of \>o kcrke 
clothe X*.' — Kirton-in-Liudsey 
Ch. Ace. 14. 

Kirk-garth, a church-yard. (Ob- 
solete.) 1508. *My body to bo 
beriod in the kirhjarih of our 
lady of ffrothiugham.' — Will of 
Eogor Ohilders, in Kirton-in- 
Lindsey Manor Roll, sub anno. 

Kirk-grave, churchwarden, (Ob- 
solete). 
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Kirk-master, chuTchwarden. 
rObsolete.) * pe sayd Prior & 
Conyent of Malton, and thoir 
successors, shall yearly give 10" 
to 1>G Kirkmastera of \>e Kirk of 
Winterton.' — Agreement betw. 
the Prior of Malton and the par. 
of Winterton, 1456, in Arch- 
aeologiay xL 238. 

KiMing-cmst, rongh crust at tho 
side of a loaf near the top ; that 
portion of a loaf which has run 
over the baking-tin. L F. once 
asked a little Sunday-school girl 
why it was so called. She re- 
plied^ dropping a curtsey, 'Be- 
cause it 's sweet, sir.' 

Kissing-gate, a clap-gate, q. v. 

Kissingland, land in Kirton-in- 
lindsey, 1616. 

Kiss i* th* ring, Kissing-ring, 
a children's game. 

the wild heart's-easo. 



, a chest. (Obsolescent.) 
Spelt cJiiste in Havelok, 222, but 
kUt in 1. 2018. 

Kit, (1) a vessel into which cows 
are milked, formed of staves of 
wood hooped together, with one 
of the staves longer than the 
others for the sake of forming a 
handle. Tin vessels are now 
commonly used, and these are 
called pails. 
(2) Aobreviation of Christopher. 

Xit-bruBh, a scrubbing-brush. 

Kittle, adj. shy, nervous, ' tickle,' 
q. V. 

Kittle, (1) to tickle. 

(2) To bring forth young. 
Said of cats. See Kindle, 

Kittlin [kit-lin], a kitten. It is 
common to say to a young man 
about to many, * Thoo mun see, 
my lad, that thoo gets a h'tUin of 
on a good cat,' t. e. a daughter of 
a viituous mother. There is a 
small enclosure of old grass-land 
in the parish of Bottesiord called 



KitUin Close. It bore this name 
in tiie 17th century. 

Kix. See Kex. 

Knacker, a person who buys 
worn-out horses for the purpose 
of slaughtering them. 

Knackers, s. pL (1) flat pieces of 
wood with which children beat 
time. 
(2) Tho testicles. 

Knag, Hag [nag], (1) to gnaw. 
(2) To tease, to worry. 

Knaggl«» Haggle [nag-1], v. to 

gnaw. 
Knap [nap], a slight blow. 

Knap, y. ^ I Ve bed nowt to A7mi/> 
atween my teeth sin' sunrise,' 
t . e. I have had nothing to eat 
since that time. 

Knap - kneed [nap-need], adj. 
knock-kneed. 

Knapstraw [nap'strau], a thresher; 
a term of contempt. See Knap. 

Knap-to [nap-too], v. to go to- 
gether with a shght noise, such 
as is made in the shutting of a 
gate or a lock. 

Knarl [naal], v. to gnaw. 

Knanp, (1) the head. 

(2) A blow on tho head. 

Knaw [nau], v. to know. Knawe 
in ffavehk, 2785. 

Knawed [naud], pt. t. knew. 
Knawed is a past part, in Have- 
lok, 2057. 

Knee-band, a cord used for the 
purpose of tying one of the fore- 
legs of an untractable horse or 
cow to its head, so that it may 
be the more easily caught. 

Knee-caps, s. pL (1) caps of 
padded leather strapped around 
the knees of young horses when 
they are broken, to preserve the 
knees from iigury. Knee^capa 
are sometimes used for horses 
crossing the river Trent, to 
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hinder them from damaging their 
knees in getting into or out of 
the boat. 

(2) ThehxansiipaUlUBor 'knee- 
pana.' 

Xniok-knaokB [nik'-naks], s. pi. 
small articles of curious con- 
struction, such as toys, carvings, 
miniatures. 

Knife. It is unlucky to give 
away a knife, because 'knives 
cut love.' If a person wishes to 
make a present of one, he sells it 
for a pm, a farthing, or some 
such tnfle. 

Knife, v. to stab. ' I thout he'd 
hev knifed me afore I could get 
away fiu him.' 

Knock abont, v. to see the world ; 
to g& much from place to place, 
and into different sorts of society. 

Knock off, y. (1) to take some- 
thing off a bilL ' 1 11 pay you 
ready-money if you 11 knock off 
th' shillin's.^ 

(2) To cease from work. * Car- 
penters knoeka off work at four o' 
Setterdays.' 

(3) To discontinue some or- 
dinary practice. * Our parson 
eluBknocks off his bacca in Lent' 

Knock 0* th' head, Knock i' th' 

head, nhr. to kill, but not neces- 
sarily by a blow. 'We'd two 
kitlins 'at we wanted for to 
knock & th* heady an' we pot 'em 
i' a bucket o' watter; but th' 
owd cat, she com' an' fotch't 'em 
boath oot agean.' 

Knop [nop], y. to become dry; 
said of ploughed or dug land. 
Also of clothes. * It 's ower weet 
to drill, we mun wait till it knopa 
a bit.' 

Knop [nop], a flower-bud or com- 
pact head of anything, as laven- 
aer-knopa ; specially uised for the 
seed-vessels of flax. 'And the 
cedar of the house within was 
carved with knopa and open 
flowers.' — 1 Kinga, yi. 18* 



Knotting, a material which car- 
penters put on the knots in 
planed timber before it is 
painted, to hinder them showing 
through the paint. 

Know his own. To say that a 
person does not know hia own^ is 
a courteous way of stating that 
he is a thiof. 

Knowl [noul], a knock. 'I'll 
fetch ye sich an a knowl upo' th' 
side o' th' heead as ya 11 see 
stars as big as fryin'-pan-bot- 
toms.' 

Knowl [noul], v. to knoll; to 
toll a bell. 

Knowledgable, adj. acute, able te 
be instructed. 

Knowledge - box. Knowledge - 
pie, the skull. 

Known-land. Where lands are 
unenclosed, if a person knows 
his own land, and it is marked 
out by meorestenes, or natural 
boundaries, it is called A^iioum- 
land, 

Knnr [nur], (1) a hard wooden 
ball with whidi children play. 
(2) The head. 

Konsh, the same as Kewse, q. v. 

Knlamite [kulnimeit], a Kcw- 
Connexion Methodist, so called 
from Alexander Kilham of Ep- 
worth, the founder of the body. 

Kyan, cayenne pepper. See 
Notes and Queries, 6th 8. iv. 67. 

Kye [kei], s. pi. cows. A.S. cp, 

Labber, v. to daub or besmear. 
*He was lahhered all ower wi' 
muck.' * She lahhered butter on 
both sides her bread.' 

Lace, v. (1) te beat or flog. 
* Noo, come thy ways frae them 
berry-trees, or I '11 lace thee.' 

(2) To put a small quantity of 
spirits into any kind of drink. 

Lack a days i' me, an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 
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Lad, Laddie, v. to bail water. 

Laddie [lad-l], a ladle. 

Lad-love-lass, southemwood. 

Lad of wax, a sharp, clever fel- 
low. The nurse in Borneo and 
Juliet says, • Why, he 's a man 
of wax.* — I. iii. 76. 

Lady, a woman who has sufficient 
property to be able to live with- 
out woriing. To be distinguished 
from a real lady. See Gentleman, 

Lady-day, the first, the feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, 25 March. This 
festival used to be called the first 
lady-day to distinguish it from 
other festivals of the B. V. M. 
* Euery one shall take vppe ther 
tuppes or rammos before via first 
laaie daye^ in payno of euery one 
founde m the same default, iij*. 
iiij**.* — Scotter Manor Roily 1578. 

Lady^s cushion, Arahis alhida. 

Lady's fingers, the kidney vetch. 

Lady's smock, the cuckoo-flower; 

Cardamine pratensis. 

Lady's thimble, a game played 
by children. All but one sit in 
a circle, and the one who does 
not takes a thimble and goes 
round to each person, and pre- 
1x)nds to give it to each one, say- 
ing, as he does so, * I give you 
my lady* 8 thimhlcy you must hold 
it fast, and very fast, and verj' 
fast indeed.' The thimble is 
really given to one of the chil- 
dren, and the giver chooses one 
of the others to guess who has it. 
Every one in the circle tries to 
seem as if he or she had it. For 
every ^^Tong guess a fine is paid. 
The person who guesses right 
takes the thimble round the next 
time. 

Lagged, adj. tired. 

Lagged out, adj. very tired. * I 
was so lagged out wi' walkin' i' 
th* snaw, I couldn't get no 
farther.' 



Lags, s. pi. the staves of a tub or 
barreL 

Laid, pp. Com is said to be laid 
when it is beaten down by wind 
or rain. Lodged is the equiva- 
lent in newspaper English. * K 
laid it will not do for seed.' — 
Arth. Young, Line, Agric, 1799, 
162. * Com laid by the driving 
showers.'— Sir P. Palgravo, Nor- 
mandy and Eng. iv. 48. 

Laid in, pp. Grass-land is said 
to be laid in when the stock are 
removed from it, that the grass 
may grow for meadow. * I do 
not recollect ever seeing them in 
our best feeding-marshes, which 
being laid-in during the winter, 
as a rule are full of grass.' — 
Cordeaux, Birds of the Humhery 
91. 

Laid out, pp. (1) a body is said 
to be laid onty when it is clad in 
burial garments ready to be put 
into the coffin. 

(2) Decked, adorned, over- 
dressed. * She was that laid out, 
iwcrybody was cryin' shame on 
her.' 

Lalder, v. (1) to lounge. 

(2) To put out the tongue. 

Lall, v. (1) to cry out. 

(2)Toputoutthetonguo. 'That 
impident little monkey lulled his 
tongue out when I passed.' 
*That horse lalU his tongue owor 
th' bit.' 

Lallops, an untidy woman . * She *s 
a sore lallopSy nowt she hos is 
iwer fit to be seen.' 

Lallup, V. to beat. 

Lambaste [lambaist*], v. to beat. 

Lamb-blasts, s. pi. passing show- 
ers of rain or hail accompanied 
by wind, in lambing-time. 

Lambskin, (1) a cloudy sedi- 
ment sometimes seen in beer 
and vinegar. 

(2) A kind of ulva or conferva 
that grows in drains. 
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Lamming, a thrashing. 

Lanoh ont, v. to he guilty of 
sudden extrayagance. * He *d 
fifty pund left him, so he lancKd 
otU till it was all done, an' then 
tuk to lah*rin' wark agoan.' 

Land-endSy (1) small portions of 
cultiTated Land hotween the 
Trent hank and the road, at the 
ends of the lands in the open 
fields, more commonly called 
groves. 

'An' the eller tree hlossoms like 

snaw was hesprent 
On the land-ends 'at ligs hy the 
side o' the Trent/ 
Balf Skirlaught yoL iii. p. 240. 

(2) The ends of the lands in 
ploughing, where the plough 
turns, afterwards ploughed cross- 
wise and called headlands. 

Land iron, probably the iron 
balk from which yessols were 
suspended oyer the fire in an 
open chimney, f Obsolete.) * One 
iyron potto ana one land iyron 
with spitts & racks & crookes.' — 
'Inventory of Christopher Wetherill 
of Keadby, 15 May, 1685. 

Land of Hod, sleep. 

Lands, s. pi. (1) long and narrow 
pieces of unenclosed ground be- 
tween the furrows in open fields. 
(2) The portion of land in- 
cluded between two water-fur- 
rows in an enclosed field. 

Land-side, the left side of a 
plough, so called because it goes 
next to the unturned soil. 

Land np, y. to silt up. ' It gets 
fairly landed up wi' th' sand that 
weshes off on Manton common.' 
'Your water courses .... be 
landed up and want ditching.' — 
Instruc, for jury -men on the 
Com. of Sewers, 1664, p. 35. 

Lane, a highway. *.Tho people 
who haye no fodder, will turn 
out their cattle into the lanes,* — 
Survey of Manor of Kirton-in- 
lAndseyf 1787. 



Laneing [lain 'in], a lane. 

Lanes, Lains, an iron ring at tho 
end of the beam of a plough to 
which the horses are yoked. 

Lansh, a lancet. 

Lansh, v. to cut with a lancet. 

Lanshet [laansh'ct], a lancet. 

Lant, a game at cards, called 
*loo.' 

Lap, V. to wrap, to fold. ' Lcip 
them tacks in a newspaper an' 
put 'em i' th' chist, or they '11 be 
gone when I want 'em.' * Men 
sayde forhungered he was & 
lapped in lead.' — Hardyng*8 
Chron, Edit, 1812, p. 357. * Tho 
good old prolate lies lapped in 
lead.'— Scott's Harold the Daunt- 
less, ii. 20. 

Lap up, (1) to wrap up. 

(2) To bury. *Whcn I'm 
dead you mun lap mo up bcsido 
th' foot trod i' Bolton choch- 
yard among my forelders.' 

(3) A business is said to bo 
lappedup when it is quite finished. 

* He draye along at a great rato, 
but I alus said things woiild n't 
lap up well wi' him.' — ^May 31, 
1875. 

Lape, a walk along a wet, muddy 
road. * Thoo '11 'ov a strange 
lape if ta goes across th' warp- 
ings.' 

Lape, V. (1) to walk or wado 
through mud or dirt. * Thorn 
goUs 18 alius laping aboot th' 
toon.' 

(2) To bemiro. * Thoo 's lapvd 
thoo son all ower, where hes ta 
boon?' 

Laped np, pp. mud-bespattered. 

* She was omast laped uu to th' 
eyes when she got home. 

Larg^ [laar'jus], i, e, largesse. 
Tho cry of the nlough-jags, when 
they go from houso to house to 
perform and bog. Cf. Peck, Ace, 
of Isle of Axholme, 278. 
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Lam, y. to learn, to teach. * I 
lamt him to read i' th* Testament 
aforo he wer five year owd,' An 
ungodly youth, once overhearing 
his hrothor praying in the chapel 
for his conversion, waylaid him 
as he came out, kicked him 
severely, and said, * 1 11 lam thee 
to pray for me, my lad ! ' 

Larocks, a lark. ' A long-heePd 
larocksj C£ Scottish laverock, 

Larmp, v. to beat. 

'Lamm, a long, wearisome tale. 

Lash out, (1) to kict, said of a 
horse. * When he fun' th' 
swingletreo comin' on his hocks, 
he lash'd out an* brok' th' splash- 
board.' 

(2) To spend money recklessly. 

Laskflaask], diarrhoea; commonly 
applied to cattle, but sometimes 
to numan beings. See Lax, 

Last, a measure used for turnip- 
seed, rape-seed, and oats; ten 
quarters. * Pro j last alecis iiij^' 
— Undated list of tolls of the abbey 
of Spalding, Mon, Ang. iii. 229. 

Last end, the extreme end. ' I 
came at th' start, an' I 've seen 
th' last end on it.' 

Last leg^. A person is said to 
be on his last legs when near 
death, or about to become bank- 
rupt. 

Lastage, the same as Eddish, 
q. V. 

Lat, a lath. 

Latesom [lait-sum], adj. late. ^ I 
mun be goin', or it 11 bo latesome 
afore I got hoam.' 1 4 69. * Whether 
is so latesum in this cuntroy, that 
men can neither well gott come 
nor hay.' — Plumpton, Corresp, 
21. 

Lathe, (1) a bam. *Yt ys 
ordenod that none dwellynge 
within the paryshe of Sootter 
shall gyue any sheues of come 
in haruest for bynding of come 



but onelje at the laythe doro, 
and not m the feild vpon payno 
of euerre sheif xij*.' — SootUr 
Manor Roll, 1556. 

(2) A stage or platform in a 
bam, upon which unthrashed 
com is placed. 

(3) A cakn, an absence of wind 
after a storm. 

Lather, v. to froth, to sweat, to 
besmear with dirt. 

Langh and lie down, a game at 
cards. 

Law, V. to go to law. * If ta 
does n't pay me, an' soon an' all, 
I shall go to Mr Hoolet an' he 11 
law thee for it' 

Lawman mare (i, e, mere), a 

Sol of water in the parish of 
essingham, 1825. 

Laws i* me, i, e. * Lord have mercy 
upNon me,' an exclamation of sur- 
piise or anger. 

Lax, a looseness of the bowels. 
See Lask, 

Lay, an assessment, a local tax, 
as distinguished from the Queen's 
taxes. * For assessing and sot- 
tyngo of l^es and taxes.' — 
Gainshurgh Jury Book, 1635, in 
Stark's Hist, Oainsh, 96. «A 
caste or Uiye should beo forth- 
with had throughout aU the 
parish.' — Cartmd Ch, Ace. 1597, 
m James Stockdale's Annals of 
Cartiml, 36. 

Lay, V. (1) to lie. *I alus Jay 
in bed and smoke a pipe o' bacca 
on a Sunda' momm oftor th' 
wife 's gotten up.' 

(2] Strictly to bet, but com- 
monly used merely as a strong 
form of affirmation. * You '11 
wosh that mucky face, I lay, 
aforo thow 's owt to eat.' 

^3) To lay a hedge is to half 
cut through the tall thorns near 
the root and bend them down in 
a horizontal position. 

Lay his tonga® to. ^ He call'd 
me every mander o' thing he 
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eonld lay hi$ tongue to fra a oat 
to a dog,' f . e» all the foul words 
he was master oil 

Layer [lair], L e. lair, (1) tho 
place where cattle lie. llie land 
on which sheep are folded. ' The 
wetness of their layer .... the 
scab, the rot, and every drcnm- 
stance attend them which can 
delay their being profitable.' — 
Tho. Stone, View of Agric of 
Line. 17»4, 62. 

(2^ A stratmn of rock, clay, or 
eartL 

LeaohewMte. 'Lairwhite,Lecher- 
wite, and Legergildum .... a 
fine or custom of punishing of- 
fenders in adultery and fornica- 
tion, which priyilege did anciently 
belong to the horda of some 
manors in reference to their vil- 
lains and tenants.' — Blount's 
Law Did. ed. 1717. (Obsolete.) 
'Al manor of seruices of the 
Tennantes, there Marriages 
LeachewhiteSy Idarcheates . . . .' 
-^LeoH of Manor of Scotter, 1537, 
in Pro. 8oc. Ant. ij series, vol. iv. 
p. 416. 

Lead, v. to carry by cart or wag- 
gon. * We can't lead wheat to- 
dav, th' stroa 's as weot as thack.' 
' To leade the medow awaye there 

Cwing, accordinge to \>e cus- 
le tnere used,' — Agreement 
betw. Prior of Malton and par. of 
Winterton, 1456, in Archaedogia, 
xl238. 

Lead-eatOT [led-eetnr], India- 
rubber. 

Leader, a tendon in the limbs. 

Leading, the price for carting 
anything; e, g, a house is said 
to have cost such a sum ' includ- 
ing leading$,* 

Leaf^ Leaf-fiat, the inner fat of a 
pig, duck, or goose. * What a 
fine goose that is o' thine ; why, 
it hee a leaf like a pig.' 

Lean-to, a building at the side 
of another, whose roof leans 



against the main building. ' A 
lode of hey lyyng in a leyn to 
ij*.' — Inventory of Walter Mawd 
of Ripyngale, 1542. 

Leap, (1) a wicker basket for 
catching eels. 

(2) A large basket used for 
carrying * cut-meat' — Isle of 
Axholme. CI E. D. S. Gloss. 13. 
16. 

Leaping-bar, a bar fixed loosely 
on two posts, over which horses 
are taught to leap. The bar 
IB commonly surrounded with 
thorns or branches of fiirze, some- 
times with the skins of hedge- 
hogs, for the purpose of prick- 
ing the horses if they touch it. 

Learn, v. to teacK. See Lam. 
On the font at Bradley in this 
county is inscribed * Paternoster, 
ave Maria and criede, Leren yo 
chyld yt es nede ; ' whore, how- 
over, leren is the old transitive 
verb, meaning to make to learn. 
The inscription is of the same 
age as the [font, that is, about 
the year 1500. 

Leas, 8. pi. the annular marks of 
year-growth in the trunk of a 
tree. 

Leastways, adv. at least. (Com* 
mon in London.) 

Leather, v. to beat. 

Leather-head, a blockhead. 

Leave hold. Leave go, v. to let go. 

Leek, v. (1) to leak. 
(2) To bail water. 

Leck-bowl, a tool used for baling 
water over a cradge, or small 
dam, to enable a drain to bo 
cleansed. 

Leek on, v. to pour on ; a term 
in brewing. 

Ledge, the horizontal bar of a 
gate. 

Lee, a lie. 

Lee, V. to lie ; to tell lies. 

Leet on, v, (1) to light on. 
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* Whoro did ta Jed on that piece 
o' owd coin ? ' 

(2) To settle as a bird or in- 
sect. * Th' black-heads keted on 
ih' gnm| i' ower hoam cloas, so as 
it was nigh white ower wi* 'em.' 

LeetSy s. pi. the lights ; the 
lunga 'Mester alus gives th' 
liver an' leets to poor folka' 

Left-handed friend, an enemy. 

Left to his sen. (1) A person is 
said to be left to his or her sen who 
does something remarkably fool- 
ish. * I should niwer hev thout 
Mr .... wod ha' been so left 
to his sen as to let ... . build 
a house for him. I darn't hev 
trusted him4» build a pig-sty.' — 
May 15, 1865. 

(2) Loft by himself. * He got 
fom wi' me, so I put on my hat 
an* ie/t him to his sen,' 

Leg tired, very tired. 

Lend, v. to give ; commonly used 
either in irony or anger. * I 'U 
lend ye simimats you 'U not like 
if ta comes slivein' aboot here 
agean.' 

' Whyle he was blynde, 
The wenche behinde. 

Lent him loyd on the floro 
Many a ioule, 
About the noule, 

With a great batyldore.* 
Sir Tho. More, Workes, 1557, iiii. 

Lerry, (1) a whim, a fancy. 
(2) A fib. 

Lessin [les'in], a lesson. 

Let, pt. t, of light, in the sense 
to alight. * A swarm o* bees let 
on one o' them stowps in that 
fence round th' walnut tree, an' 
I made my sen sower our missus 
wod niwer get ower her confine- 
ment; hoiRTnswever she did.' 
Also of light, to illuminate. * I 
dreamt that all th' chech was let 
up wi' wax can'les.' — Margaret 
Richards, Xorthorpe, 1843. 

Let drive, (1) v. to begin any- 
thing energetically. 



(2) To strike out with the fists, 
or to kick as a horse. 

Let in, v. to deceive, to cheat. 

Let into, v. to attack fiercely. 

* Them craws is lettin' into th' 
taties i' th' Nathan Land aboon 
a bit.' * If thoo lets into th* bairn 
i' that way, I *11 fetch policeman 
totha.' 

Let out, V. (1) to let anything 
by the day or week. * He lets 
his bosses otit to do fallerin'.' 
(2) To tell something secret. 

* Jun got mad, so he 2dl au< th' 
whole consam.' 

Lev, pt. t. of live* *We lev at 
Howsham then.' 

Levels, tho Level of Hatfield 
Ghace. < This person lived upon 
the Levels.* — Archaeologia, xL 
225. 

Lew, interj. a word used in driv- 
ing geeae. 

Ley [lai], unenclosed grass-land. 
It seems to mean land that has 
once been ploughed and after- 
wards laid down to grass. * One 
of the common fields called the 
Leys, in the Ings, has not been 
plowed within memory. . . . On 
the North and South Cliffs are 
several commons called tho Old 
Leys and Lodge Leys, which 
were formerly plowed; but by 
length of time are become un- 
known land, and are therefore 
stocked by Gaits like the other 
commons.' — Survey of Manor of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Liable, adj. likely. 'Jack's a 
good sort on a chap, but very 
Yidhle to got fresh. He's been 
fined fo'ty-throe times for gettin* 
drunk.' — Messingham, Aug. 1875. 

Lick, V. (1) to beat 

(2) To surpass, to excel. 
* Well ! this licks all I iwer seed 
or heard or read on i' all my 
bom dajTS.' 

Lickspittle, a parasite, a syco- 
phant. 
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LidTSte, a gate between ploughed 
limd and meodov, or pastnieand 
plonghed land, in an open field. 
A gate at the entrance of a 
Tillase used to hinder cattle &om 
straying from the unenclosed 
fielda or conunonB among the 
housee. (Obsolescent.) ' That 
euerie man shall make ther lyd- 
wabs sufficient before St Uarkea 
day in payne of euerie one 
found in the same deialt lij" iiij'.' 
— 5cotterifanorJfK»r(ij,1578. See 
Halliwell's Did. lui voe. Lidgilta. 

Lie [lei], (1) urina ' Sciatica .... 
apply flannels dipt in stalo lie, 
boil'd with salt, aa hot as you 
can bear, for an hour.'— [John 
Wealey's] Primitive Phytic Vedit, 
p. M. 

(2) Water in trhioh wood ashes 
have been boiled to soften it for 
washing pnrpoaes. 

Lie£ adv, soon; eqaivalent to 
' BS soon as.' Thus ' I 'd as Utf 
ev' that,' or 'I'd as IiVhev one 
as t'other,' 

LiflTSr, adv. rather. ' I 'd lieoer 
many a bozzil then a proud 
atuck-np thing like her.' 

Lift, (1) literally, help in liftii^ 
anything, aa ' Noo then, ^ve us 
a lift wi' this here stoan ; ' but 
frequently used for asaistanco of 
any kind. ' I wish, Squire, you'd 
pio me a Ii/( wi' C. . . . D. , , ., 
he awee me ibur pund, an' we'nt 
pay a fcrdia'.'— Ang. 28, 1876. 
' I once ^v owd B. . . . a U/t 
i' my giK doon agtttn Squire 
Heoloy's, out tb' missis was that 
mad I niwer dost do it no 

(2) Half of a ronnd of beef. 
. Lift, to be in great profusion; 
said of living tUngs. 
' Th' meat li/U wi' mawks,' 
'Th' bed Ii/i!»wi' lops.' 
Li^, V. to lie, to lay. ' He call'd 
me all th' foul names be could 



L^-abed, a sluggard. 

Lig down. A woman is said to 
bo ' goin' to lig her sen Axon ' 
when she is about to be confined, 
Lig on 
arouess.' 

Lig out, V. (1) to prepare a 
corpse for burial. 
(2) To expend. 

Light, T. to alight, as a bird <x 
inBoct does. See Litt, 

Ligllt-oakeB, s. pi. bread-cakes, 
t. t. cakos made of fermented 
dough token off tho paste which 
is about to be baked mto bread. 

Light cart, a spring-cart. 

Ligbt-dnmpling, dumpling made 
of Ught dough ; that is, pastv 
mode with yMst. 

Lightfoot house, a cottage on 
the common between Ashby and 
Taddlethorpe, which is said to 
have been held by the tenure of 
burning a lieht at night, for the 
guidance of tmTellerB. A family 
of the name of Ligkt/ml is be- 
lieved to have taken the name 
from having had the charge of 
this light. 

Light upon, or Light on, v. to 

find, to hit upon. ' Z lightrd on 
it [a flint arrow-head] as I was 
walkin' owor th' top o' Uanton 
common.' — 1&47. 'Ton can 
hardly open Mr Symonds'sToluma 
without lighting on HOmo inci- 
dent, or tmit of character in 
which man's elementary power 
to be, to think, to do, shows 
forth emphatically.'— rAe Aoa- 
demy, 31 July, 1875, p. 105, 

Lights, s. pi. lungs. 

Lightsome, adj. (1) well lighted. 

' Th' gas maks th' chappil strange 

on' lighUome. I wish wo 'd hod 

it years sin'.' 

(2) Cheerful, gay, lively, . 
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lAkidf a tennination equiyalent to 
ly, being another form of A.S. 
lie, as weUike, winter/f A«. C^ 
Bobin8on*8 WhUby Olouary, 
E. D. S. 9uh voc 



, adj. and adv. (1) likely. 
• Very like I may, but I 'm not 



sure. 



(2) Compelled. ' I 've gotten 
a summons fra th' magistrate, 
an' shall bo like to go whotlior I 
will or no.' 

Likecase, adv. also, in the same 
manner aa 'They chuckt th' 
wattor-tub ower, likecase they 
brok* th' tap on it.' 'payd 
wytsonday for ij ponde sope for 
wecheng cherche clothes iii'.' 
* paid at lammos lykecase iij*. — 
Kirion-in-Lindaey Ch. Ace, 1634. 



'd o', phr. likely, 
ancor of. * I d 



Likened, 

nearly, in danger of. ' I 'd 
likened to hev been lock'd oot 
aU neet' 'I'd Jiken'd o' boin' 
drownded onco in crossin' th' 
Trent at Burringham in owd 
George time.' *We'd likened o* 
hovin^ a lot o' kitlins i' our best 
bed.'— April 20, 1876. 

Liking, on. A servant, or an 
animal on liking is one taken on 
trial. 

Lillylow, (1) a bright flame. 
* When we got there, there was 
five corn-stacks all in a liUylow* 
(2) The quivering in the fledi 
which takes place when cold 
hands are held close to a fire. 

Limber, Limmock, adj. flexible, 
pliable. 

Linch, a balk in a field; A. 8. 
Mine, (Obsolete.) 'The lands 
in the fields are called dales and 
the linches or green stripe on 
each side are called marfurs or 
moorftirrows.' — Survey of Manor 
of Kirton-in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Linco'nsheer, Linkitheer, Lin- 
colnshire. 



' What a wQudsiftil cxnmtry ia 

Linkisheer, 
Where the pigs shit soap and the 

oowB shit fire.* 

The allusion is to the practice of 
using pi^-dung instead of soap 
in washmg ctothes, and cow- 
dung as fuel Both these prac- 
tices, if now obeolete, have be- 
come so in very recent days. 

Line, (1) flax. * That none shall 
breacke no hempe nor Jyne in no 
howse beinge dried by the ffier 
oven or chimncnr in paine of 
euerie de&lte zii . It is laid in 

Ce that no man shall lye 
p nor line neare no chimney, 
by uie space of twoe yeares m 
paine of euerie defalte xii'.' — 
Seotter Manor Beeorda, 1581. 
* The tempering of steel materials 
for the purpose of dressing lineJ 
— James Taylor of (Siowle, 
Travels in Upper Canada^ 74. 

(2) The worked fibre of flax. 

(3) The lime-tree. 

Line, v. to copulate ; said of dogs 
only. 

Line-breaks, a flax -brake; a 
machine for dressing flax. ' One 
dishbench 2 old kitts 1 pare of 
line hrackes S* 4*.' — InvetUory of 
William Qunnat of Keadby^ 18 
Sep. 1685. 

Line-dykeSy ditches where line 
is steeped. See Line, 

Linemen, (1) persons who take 
land for a single season for the 
purpose of growing flax. 
(2) Men who work flue. 

Ling, heather of any sort 

Ling-besoms, s. pi. brooms made 
of heather. 

Links, 8. pL strings of sausagea 

Lin-pin, Lim-pin, Link-pin, the 
linch-pin of a wheeL 

Lints, s.pL lentils, tares, vetches. 

Liquor, (1) the wort in brewing. 
(2) Strong drink of any kind, 
most commmdy spirits. 
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Liquor, y. to drink strong drink, 
more especially epirita. ' I waa 
liquiord aoandlj ; my guts were 
rinc'd tea Uw heaveiia. '— Uiustou, 
What ytu miU, Aot HL aa i. 

Iiiik, the flanlc 

Lilt, V. to enlist. 

LUtea ftt, T. to listen to. ' Listen 
at th' rain, bow it 's beatdn' upo' 
th' BlateB.' 

Lifting, list, thelxiidcT of cloth. 

Lite, the act of waiting foi a 
pereou or thing. ' I 'd a strango 
long lile tor your panhill.' 

Lite peitl, V. to wait. 'I've 
been lihn' on yo for th' last 
hour.' ' Zite a bit ; I 'm oomin' 
when I Vo laoed my boots,' Cf. 
loeL leiia, to seek. 

Little devU, a small black bootio 
of the gonns Ooeriua, which turns 
np its tail when touched or 
alarmed. 

Little &ir day, the pleasure fair, 
or Bocond day of the fair at Kir- 
ton-in-Lindaey and Qlamfoid 
BriggB. 

Little-bonn, Little-lids, a prirj. 

Little Jaok. At Belton, in the 
Isle of Axholme, in the early 
part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
there was an £astor Sepulchre 
' with litU Jack.' — Line. Ch. 
Qoodt, 46. By this term was 
probably meant the little chest 
or box in which, during a part of 
holy week, the holy eucharist 
was resorrod and enclosed with- 
in the sepnlohre. 

Little-Leodon. There are a few 
cottagoe at the south end of the 
village of Mewdnghom by the 
side of tho road leading to Kir- 
ton-in-Lindeoy, which go by the 
name of Little ■ Lunnun. The 
name is perhaps not very old, but 
thev bore it m 1801. CluBters 
of nouses near the villogee of 
North Eelsey and Long Sutton 
in this ooun^ are called LitUe- 



London, and there ore plaoes so 
named near Ohiohester, Een- 
nington Co. Oxford, Eastbonrne 
ooTSuBsex, Bcarrington Co. Not- 
tingham, Bawdon co. York, 
Finchfiold CO. Essex, Helton 
Mowbray CO. LoioeBter, Southport 
CO, Lancaster, and Sartfbld in 
the Isle of Man. Bee Noiet and 
QiKTitt, 6th S. iii. 514; iv. 36, 
270. In the thirteenth century 
Saint Albans was colled * minor 
Londonia' on account of its 
strong fortification. — Qetta Ah- 
bafum Man. Set. Albatti, i. 426 
{Bolls SoriceJ. There is a pariah 
In Ijincolnshire, near Oronthun, 
called Londonthorpe. 

Live blood, sudden qnivering of 
the fleah. ' That curious mus- 
cular sensation, or quiver, to 
which the vulgar give the name 
of live Wood.'— B. W. Eichard- 
son, Diseata of Modem Li/e, 
2nd edit p, 163. 

Liven, Liven up, v. to enliven, to 
inspirit ' I 'd aglass o* giii, ao' 
it Jiven'd me up finely.' 

'Liver, v. to deliver, ' Our teams 
hes gone 'liverin' tatiee.' ' When 
livtrin' com, rather than have 
help, he curried it all himself.' — 
Lawrence Cheny, Bath and Ga- 
briel, i. 35. 

'Liverable, adj. Potatoes which 
are fit for market are called 'liver- 
abhetaS; the small and diseased 
potatoes which are not 'tivtrabte 
are called chats. 

Liver of antimony, Llsck anti- 
mony 1 a drug commonly used 
to make horses have fine coats. 
' Do you ovor use block anti- 
mony, or livtT of antimony, with 
any of thohorBca?'— Z)oi7y TVfe* 
grajph, 27 July, 18T6, p. 3, col. 6. 

Livery, adj. Clay or warp land 
is said to turn up liverif when, 
on ploughiDg the soil, it is found 
to 00 sod and heavy, without 
tendency to crumble into mould. 

Living water, a natural over- 
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flowing sprme, as diatmguiehed 
firom & well tnat tiaa been dug. 
Xoad. A load, of com is tliree 
etrikes, i. e. twelve peeks. Corn 
is commonly sold by the toad in 
SoDCaater market, ttnd it is the 
usual measure apoken ef in tiic 
Isle of Asholmo. 
LoadenediV. (1) loaded. 'Iwen't 
Lev loaden'd guns browt into th' 
hooae, we shall ho hevin' eom- 
bodf gottin' Bhatten else.' 

(2) Lttden. ' Bill's keel's that 
loadened ye couldn't cram another 
tatie unol hor.' 

ImbS, v. to loit«T, to sponge on 
one's friends. 

Local, a local preacher among 
any of the various Methodist 
bodies, A ' local ' preacher is a 
resident, who generally followe 
some other calling. A ' travel- 
ling ' preacher is one who comes 
to reside in the neighbourhood 
for a limited period, and who 
devotes himself entirely to the 
ministry. 

Looker, (1) a small box or chest. 
{2) A little box attached to 
the inside of a larger one. The 
old carved oak chests once com- 
mon in farm-houseB were usu- 
ally fiimiahed with one or more 
internal lockers. 

Locks, s. pi. small pieces of dirty 
wool cut from sheep before they 
uo shorn. They are washed and 
omployod for stufBng for horse- 
coltars, spinning into mop-yam, 
and other such uses. 

Looks-aad-keyB, s. pi. the seod- 
voeaels of the ash and the syca- 
more. 8oe Aejs, 

Locust, a cockchafer. 

Lodging-room, a Ited-room. 

Lodlom, laudanum. 

Loft, a gallery in a church or 
chapel. 

Loitoh, adj. cunning, clover ; said 



of dogs. 'He's so loitch he'll 

meet th* owd hare at that there 

smuico suar eniff.' 
Long, adj. taU. ' You 're as ugly 

as you 're long,' a common phrase 

used by moUters and nurses tb 

children ; intended as a censure 

for bad tamper. 
Long gears, b. pi. the traces of a 

cart or waggon. 
Long - beaded, Long • crovnedt 

adj. clever, aeute. 
Long hundred, six score. 

* Five score *b a hundred 

Of men, money, and pins ; 
Six score 's a hundred 
C aU other things.' 

' Bladum ducentis oribus per 

majua eentum.' — EshoU Nunnery, 

undated charter, if on. Aug. v. 

472. 
Long life, a pig's spleen. 
Long on, prep, on account of. 

' It was all hvg on her that I 

lost my place.' 
' And when I lay in dungeon dark 

Of Naworth Castle, long months 
three. 
Till ransom'd for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of 

thee.' 
Scott, hay of Latt Min. T. xzlx. 
Loi^f mn, i' the, in the end. 

'Loein' may do for a bit, but 

it Tl ton out light i" th' long tTin,' 

Long -settle, Long -saddle, a 

wooden seat with back and arms, 
like a bo&, once common in 

Eiblic-housoe and fum-bouee 
tchene. 
Long-slecTO hat, a tall hat 
Long-tengae, (1) a tale-bearer. 

(2) A pig's spleen. 
Long-towel, a jack-towel, au end- 
less towel on a roller. 
Long ways, a, adv. mnch. 'I 
don't l:hiiifc much to her, but 
she 'e a long wayt bettor then hoi 
husband,' 
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Long ways on, phr. sharp, quick, 
precocious. 

Look slippy, interj. make haste ! 
go quick ! * AU th' kvo 's i' th^ 
garun; look slippy an dog 'em 
out.' 

Loonging (g soft), adj. lounging. 
*Thoo Know'd th' coo wouldn't 
give no milk when thoo scU'd her 
me, thoo loongin* thief.' 

Lop, a flea. A.S. loppe. 

Lop, V. to pick off fleas. ' Ugh ! 
thoo good fer nowt> go home an' 
lop th' cat.' 

Lop-eared, adj. having largo 
pendulous ears ; said of rabhits. 

Lopper, y. to curdle, to coagulate. 

* Th' milk was all lopper^d wi' 
th' thunner.'— July 22, 1876. 

Lost i' muck, or sometimes 
Lost only, said of a person or 
thing in a yery filthy condition. 
*When I com th' whole hoose 
was lost t* wwcA:.' * Bless thee, 
haim! why, thoo's clear lost; 
thoo looks as if ta 'd been buried 
in a muck-hill.' 

Lot, (1) an indeflnite quantity. 

* We 'ye a goodish lot o' apples 
f year, but nowt like what we 
hedlast.* 

(2) A certain defined portion 
of a drain or bank which is kept 
in repair by one person, or parish. 

* The'tower of Ferry townes end 
shall be diked & . . . . eyery 
man his owno closes, ditches, lotta 
& common, as usually hereto- 
fore.' * The Willowbeck & lotts 
leadine to the sewer aforesaid 
shall be sufficiently ditched.' — 
Inq. of Sewera, 1583, 8, 11. 

Loup, a leap. 
Loup, y. (1) to leap. 

' And bigan til him to loupe, ^ 

Havtlok, 1801. 

(2) To copulate ; said of stal- 
lions. 

Louping-pole, a leaping-pole. See 
Loup, 



Louse [lous], adj. (1) loose. 

f2J Disorderly, licentious. 

(3) A person free from his 
apprenticeship, or a man or 
woman who has broken off from 
a matrimonial engagement, is said 
to be louse. 

Louse [lous], V. to loose. ' Don't 
Imise that dog, he '11 be bitin' o' 
thee.' * Arthur .... came to the 
damoysell, where shoe was fast 
bounden to a tree and did lowse 
her.' — Arthur of Little Britain^ 
edit. 1814, 61. 

Louse end. To be ' at the louse 
end* is to be without employ- 
ment ; misettled, or dissipated. 

Louse i' th' heft, i. e. loose in 
the handle. A person of a wild, 
profligate, or wasteful, disposition 
18 called a louse i' th* heft, * Jack 's 
alust been a real louse C th* heft, 
nivver easy but when he 's fling- 
ing aithor his awn or somebody 
else's money aboot.' * Steven 's 
never been convarted ; ho 's all 
hnvse H the heft yet.* — lialf Skir- 
lauyhy ii. 115. 

Louse out, y. to take a horse out 
of harness. 

Lousening, a feast given by an 
apprentice when out of his time. 
See Louse, 

Lousing time, loosing time, i, e, 
the time for people to leave a 
church, chapel, or school, or for 
horses or men to leave off work. 

Lout, (1) a heavy, clumsy fellow ; 
one who is very yulgar. 
(2) A blow. 

Louting, a thrashing. Sexton, 
* Some lads is cobblin' at th' 
chesnut-troe by th' chech-yard 
yate.' Squire, * Go toll 'em I 'm 
comin' to give 'em a good loutin* 

Love begot, Love bird. Love 

child, a bastai*d. 

Lover. A sure moans how to 
know whether j'our lover bo fuith- 
fuL Take as many beuus as you 
11 
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are years old, put them on a fire- 
shovel, and place the shovel over 
a hot fire. Then say these words — 

* If you love me, crack and fly ; 
If you hate me, bum and die/ 

If the greater number of the 
beans * crack and fly,* without 
doubt he, or she, if it oe a woman, 
is faithful ; if the greater part 
bum without cracking, then is 
he or she unfaithful. Or if beans 
may not be come by, drop an 
apple-pip into the fire and say 
the above charm, and by its 
cracking, or being * snermpped ' 
up bj'- the heat without noise, 
you shall equally well know of 
your lover's state. — Mary Rich- 
anhy Northorpe.y 1850. 

Low, V. to blaze, to glimmer with 
heat. * Each individual brick 
shone and lowed with intense 
heat.*— i?a// Skirlaugh, i. 197. 

* On All Hallow Even, the master 
of the family antiently used to 
carry a bunch of straw, fired, 
about his come, saying : — 

Fire and Red low 
Light on my teen now.' 

7yf//», DiV/ry, and Corresj>ondeiicc 
of Sir Wm, Ihi(/dale, edited bv 
Wm. Hamper, 1827, p. 104. 

*Lewance, (1) allowance, i. c, 
beer allowed to workmen. 

a Boer generally. * Ho *s 
is lowance ; ' said of a man 
who is rather tipsy. 

Low-beU, a bell used for netting 
partridges at night. (Obsolete.) 

* Your Ta)w Bell, which is a bell 
of such reasonable size, as a man 
may well carry in one hand, and 
haueing a deepe, hollow, and 
sad sound.' — Gervaso Markham, 
Hungers Prevention, 93. Gf. Bal/ 
Skirlaughy i. 237. 

Low-lived, of base propensity. 

* Ho 's a real low-lived chap, lit 
for nout at all but drinkin' and 
swaggerin' aboot his brass.* 

Low-towns, the name given by 



Barton people to the villages on 
the hill-side, as Fcrriby, Hork- 
stow, &c. 

Lozenge, a lollipop, sweetmeat 
made of treacle, &c., whether in 
the form of lozenges, lumps, or 
sticks. 

Lubber, a blockhead, a clumsy 
person. 

Luck - money, earnest - money ; 
money given to fasten a bargain. 

Lnddington. 

* Luddington, poor people ; 
With a stoan checn an' a wooden 
steeple.' 

The stone church and the wooden 
steeple have both been replaced 
by a modem structure. 

Lng, (1) the ear ; (2) the ear of a 
mug or pitcher. 

Lng, v. to pull, haul, or drag 
along. * He 'd gotten such an a 
load iH th' cart, that th' 'os could 
sciirce hig it.' * I lugged him on 
by th' arm.* * Don't lug my hair 
like that ! ' 

Lnggery-bite, a game boys jilay 
with fruit. * One bites the fruit 
and another pulls his hair, until 
he throws the fruit away.* — 
Brogdon's Line, Prov, Words, 
sub voe. (See Lug-and^a-hite in 
Halliwell.) 

Lnmbered np. A room or yard 
is said to be lumbered up when it 
is over crowded with furniture 
or implements. * Deary me, 
we 're strange an* lumber'd vp : 
one wod think we was a goin' to 
hev an auction-sale.' 

Lnmbering, a beating. 

Lnmbersome, adj. lumbering, 
awkward, clumsy, heayy. *! 
reckon *at drivin' stakes wi' mells 
into stathes is as lumbersome a 
job as there is for a man ; it 
shaks his airms so bad.* 

* Lasses is cumbersome, 
Lads is lumbersome* 
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Lumper, a man who lielps to 
unload timber ships. So called 
because such workmen take their 
jobs by the lump. 

Lumping, a^j. great. 'She's a 
great, huge, himpiti* woman — 
weighs omust as much as a fat 
beast.' * A lumping penny worth ; 
Vilissimo pretio emptus.' — Bob. 
Ainsworth, Lat Diet 1783. 

Lnngions, adj. rough, violent, 
broad-built, strong, heavy. * A 
little chap like him hed no chanch 
wi' a great lungious feller like 
that.' * That stoan is a strange 
lungiaus thing to shift.* 

Lunkered, adj. tangled; said of 
the hair. 

Lnnnim [lunmn], London. 

Lnflk, an idle, worthless fellow. 
(Obsolete.) *What thou great 
luske . . . .* art thou so &rre 
spent that thou hast no hope to 
recover ? ' — Bernard, Terefice, 
113. * I cannot suflBciently mar- 
ueile, whither that idle luske 
could goe farre hence.' — Ibid, 
141. 

Lutha ! interj. Look thou ! 
' LuJtha, mun ! she 's off.' 

Lythe [leidh], v. to thicken milk, 
soup, or broth with flour. 

Kacadam, granite broken small, 
used for mending roads. (Quite 
modem.) 

Kad, adj. angry. 

Mad dog. It is commonly be- 
lieved that if a dog which is not 
mad bites a person, if the dog 
afterwards go mad, however long 
afterwards, the person bitten will 
die of hydrophobia. 

Made wine, home-made wine. 

Maggit, a magpie. Cf. mngot- 
pie, Macbeth, III. iv. 125. * You 
chitter like a maggit ; ' said to a 
very talkative person. Verses 
on seeing the magpie : — 



* One for sorrow. 
Two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding. 
Four for a birth. 

Five for England 
Six for France, 
Seven for Scotland, 
Eight for a dance.' 

The four last lines are sometimes 
varied — 

* Five for laughter. 
Six for joy. 
Seven for a girl, 
Eight for a boy.' 

And another version runs— 

* Four for a death, 
Five for a fiddle. 
And six for a dance, 
Seven for Spain, 
And eight for France.' 

Maggot, a whim, a fancy. ' There 
comes a maggot into his head to 
turn paddor.' — Abraham de la 
Prymea Diary, 76. 

Maggot-headed, adj. whimsical, 

fanciful. 

Magin-, Magil-, ar Maggie-moor, 

a large piece of grass-land, part 
of the demesnes of the lord of 
the manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
in the parish of Corringham. It 
is now enclosed. 

Maiden ash, an ash of the first 
growth, 1. e. one raised from 
seed, not one that has grown 
from the * stool ' where a former 
tree has been felled. Cf. Ground 
Ash. 

Maiden's light. Alight so named 
was burnt before the Reformation 
in the church of Winterton. 

* Item the Jewes light, the pas- 
call post the sepulcre, the mayd- 
ens lighte wore burned on the 
Anno 2 Eliz.' — Peacock, Church 
Furniture, 164. 

Main, adv. very much, greatly. 

* I 'm main tired o' this huncht 
weather.' * I should miin like 
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to go to Lunnun if it was nobut 
to see th' Queen.' 

Maister [maist-ur], (1) master. 
(2) Husband. 

Maister beast, the most power- 
ful beast in a herd, and therefore, 
figuratively, the most influential 
man in a community. * Most 

folks said B would win, 

but I alus said I should prove 
th' maister beast V th' long run.' 

Hake, form, similitude. * It was 
all makes an' shapes.* * Max is 
th' very make of his granfather.' 

Hak*, Make, v. (1) to compel. 

* If thoo says thoo wem't, I 'U 
make .thee.' 

(2) To earn. * He can mak^ 
four shillin' a day at bankin'.' 

(3) To fasten a gate or door. 

* Male th' yate eftor thee or th' 
pigs will be i' th' gardin.' 

Make away with, phr. to destroy, 

to misappropriate. * My maister 
hod a leather pi t<jher mounted wi' 
silver, but he tore th' bindin' off 
an' made away wC it.' — Clarke^ 
Ashhy^ 1850. A person who 
takes his own life is said to 

* moke away wC his son.' 

Make bold, v. to presume. ' I 've 
made, hold to ride doon your 
bank wi'out axin'.' 

Make count on, v. to reckon 

upon. * I alus made count o* 
hevin* sixty seeks o' flukes an 
acre to sell, but if I 'vo twenty 
t' year that 's what.' 

Makes and shapes. 'It's all 

makes and shapes ; ' said of any- 
thing which is very irregular or 
ill lormed. * What sort on a 
thing is a reaper like ? Whj', if 
thoo hes n't seen one I can't tell 
tiiee, for it 's all makes and shapes, 
anearly.' 

Make-shift, a substitute. 
Make np to, v. (1) to court, to 

make love to. 



(2) To flatter, to please, for a 
selfish reason. 

Make wark, v. to do damage. 

* Them pigs o' thine hes made 
strange wark among my taties.' 

Malancholy, adj. melancholy. 

Malice, v. to bear malice to any 
one. * They say he maliced him 
for years.' 

Malt-comb, the dried sprouts, 
refuse used by some people to 
pack bacon in to keep mes away. 

Malt-qncams [mault-kwi*h'mz], 
s. pi. (1) stones for grinding 
malt. 

(2) A mill with steel crushers 
for the same purpose. 

Mamwells, land at Winterton. 

Management, yard manure^ as 
distinguished firom guano and 
artificial manurea * It was n't 
that bowt stuff fra Lunnun, it 
was th* management he put in 
that made his taties graw.' — 
Yaddlethorpe, 1874. 

Mand, Mannd, a basket. (Ob- 
solete.) * For a mand ffor hally- 
bred ij**.' — Kirton-in-Lindsey Ch, 
Ace. 1546. * A markett maunde 
with a covoringe.' — Boston Guild 
Inv. 1634, in Peacock's Eng. Ch. 
Furniture^ 188. * For a maunde 
to devil halybrede.' — Louth Ch, 
Ace. 1522. [1569] /More will- 
ing to help in carrying a mannd 
of earth in my hand than a 
satchel of books on my shoulder.' 
— Palmer, Perlust, Yarmouth ^ 
m. 24. 

Mander [mand'ur], maimer, kind. 

* I could n't thiuk what mander 
o' thing it was comin' when fost 
I seed a ti*action engine.' 

Mandrake, (1) white bryony. 
(2) Quacks profess to sell some- 
thing they call *the true man- 
drake.* They tell their dupes that 
it is a s])ecific for causing women 
to conceive. Similar stories are 
told by them of its nature and 
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properties to those recorded by 
the old writers on Herb-lore. 
The narratives are commonly re- 
ceiyed with implicit faith. 'There 
hath beene many ridiculous tales 
brought yp of this plant, whether 
of old wiues or some runnagate 
Surgeons or Physicke-mongers 
I know not, . . . They ^de 
further, that it is neuer or very 
seldome to be found growing 
naturally but vnder a gallowes, 
where the matter that hath fallen 
from the dead body hath giuen 
it the shape of a man ; and the 
matter of a woman, the substance 
of a female plant ; with many 
other such doltish dreames. They 
fable further and afiBjrme, That 
he who would take up a plant 
thereof must tie a dog therunto 
to pull it vp, which will giuo a 
great shreeke at the digging vp ; 
otherwise if a man shomd do it, 
he should surely die in short 
space after. Besides many fables 
of louing matters, too full of 
scuiTilitie to sot forth in print, 
which I forbeare to speake of.' — 
Oerade's Herhal, p. 351, 1636. 
One of the latest eastern travel- 
lers met with the story at Orfa. 
* The pacha told me of a curiosity 
to be seen at Orfa, about whicn 
they relate a story worthy of the 
days of Herodotus. This curi- 
osity consisted of two small 
figures, made of a peculiar shrub, 
partly trained, and twisted and 
partly cut into the form of a 
man and woman, very rudely 
done, and stained over to give 
them the appearance of having 
grown in that shape. The man 
who sold these articles declared 
that they grew in a field far 
away from there, and that any 
one trying to draw one out of the 
ground would be killed, by the 
noise they made, so that the in- 
habitants, in order to obtain them, 
tied a dog by a string to each 
fi^iure, and then went a long 
distance o£L As soon as the dog 



pulled the string and drew the 
creature out of the gi'ound the 
noise it made killed the dog, and 
the men coming up secured the 
curiosity.' — Geo. Smith, Assyrian 
Discoveries, 1873-4, p. 161. 

Mang, V. to break in pieces, to 
mangle. 

Mangles, a. pi. mangold wurzeL 

Mangment, anything mangled 
or broken in pieces. * I niwer 
seed such an a mangment i' my 
life.' 

Mang^ [main'ji], adj. (1) having 
the mango. 
(2) Ill-conditioned, dirty, foul. 

Man-keen, Man-fond, adj. libid- 

inosa. See FeUow-foiid. 

Manner, yard-manure, as distin- 
guished from artificial manures. 
I Wee do lay in payne that no 
inhabitant shall bring his maiiner 
into the stroote.' — Gainshurgh 
Town Records, 1661, Stark's 
Hist 261. 

Manners, behaviour, conduct, de- 
portment * Thoo mun leave a 
bit for manner^ sake ; ' said to a 
greedy child. * Noo then, bairn, 
Where's your manners ? ' said by a 
parent to a child who neglects to 
make a bow to the squire or the 
clergyman. 

Mannnel Briggs, or Manniwell 

Brig, a bridge over Bottesford 
Beck in the township of Ashby. 

Manty-maker (mantua-maker), a 
dress-maker. 

Man wi* th* red collar, a sheriffs 
officer. 

Marchant, a merchant. 

Marchet, Merchet, a tax paid by 
bondmen and manorial tenants, 
who were not free, for the right 
of giving their daughters in 
marriage. (Obsolete.) MarcheaU 
are mentioned among other rights 
conveyed in a lease of the manor 
of Scotter, 1537; and in the 
court roll of that manor for 
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1519 we find Alice Overye * filia 
Williolmi Ovary natiyi domini' 
seeking licence from the lord 
' spontanie & yoluntarie mari- 
tari/ which she received, * & dat 
domino de marclieta ut in capite/ 
t. e. five shillings. 

Maroy [maar'si], mercy. 

Mare. To know whether a mare 
be with foal or not : * Take a 
mouthful of wator and spit it 
violently into the mare* 8 ear ; if 
she bo with foal, she will shake 
her head only ; if she be not, 
she will shake her whole body.* — 
16 November, 1854. 

Marftir [maar'fur], a meere-fur- 
row, q.v. 

Market-stead, market-place. *A 
certaine friend of mine brought 
mee erewhile firom the market- 
Btettd hither.' — Bernard's Terence, 
289. 

Market-stuff, marketings. (1) 
Ajiything that is sold in a market, 
but more especially vegetables. 

(2) The larger potatoes, when 
they have been sorted for market, 
by having the chats (q. v.) picked 
out from among them. 

MarL (1) On the wolds, viarl is 
used as equivalent to chalk. In 
other districts, it signifies hard 
clay. The properties of marl as 
a fertilizer are thus sot forth in 
rhyme : — 

* If you marl land, you may buy 

land; 
If you marl moss, there is no loss ; 
If you marl clay, you fling all 
away.' 
(2) Tarred string, 

Mamum Hole, the south-west. 

Mamum Hole is generally used 
in relation to rainy weather. 
* We hev n*t done wi' downfall 
yet, th' wind 's gotten into Mar- 
num Hole agen. The allusion is 
probably to the village of Mam- 
. iiam, near Tuxford m Notting- 
humshii-o. People at Brigg speak 



of Ketton Hole \i,e, Kirton-in- 
Lindsey], and at West Halton of 
Wrawby Hole, in a similar man- 
ner. * In Leyland hundred in 
Lancashire ** Bosco Hole " is 
spoken of in exactly the same 
way, and Burscough the place 
intended, also lies to the south- 
west.* — Notes and Queries, 4th 
S. V. 432. 

Marquerry, (1) arsenic ; lit. 
mercury. * I alus dress my see*l- 
wheat wi' marquerry, it 's best 
thing there is agoan smut.' 

(2) * Mercury,' Chenopodium 
bonus Henricus, boiled and eaten 
like spinage. 

Marriage. If a person takes his 
future wife, from her home, 
naked out of a window, or with 
her shift on only, it is believed 
he will be free fh)m her debts 
after marriage. The editor has 
heard of several cases whore this 
has been done. 

Marriage-lines, marriage-certifi- 
cate. 

Marsh, low land, subject to in- 
undation, but not so low as to 
bo worthless for grain crops or 
pasture. The marshes in this 
neighbourhood frequently fonu 
the boundaries of parishes. In 
1562 the manor court of Bottes- 
ford forbad imder penalty of iij" 
iiij' any one to keep his sheep 

* infra communem pasturam vo- 
catam lee Marshe, preterquam 
signatur cum metis.' This ma rsh 
yet bears the old name, though 
now enclosed ; it is on tho ex- 
treme south of the parish im- 
mediately adjoining Bottesfoixi 
Beck, which is the boimdary be- 
tween that parish and Messiug- 
ham. 

Mart, a fair so called held at 
Gainsburgh on the 9th of Octo- 
ber and the Monday in Easter 
week. — Stark's 7/i«<. Oainsh. 100. 

* A mart is a great fair holden 
every year, derived a merce, be- 
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cause merchandises and wares 
are thither abundantly brought.' 
—Coke's InstituteB, 1681, Fart 
n. p. 221. 

Xartlemas, Martinmas ; the feast 
of St Martin, November 11. 
Old Martinmas day is the time 
commonly observea by the peo- 
ple. *Smoak preserveth flesh; 
as we see in bacon, and neats 
tongues and Martlemas beef.' — 
Viscount St Albans, 8ylva Syl- 
varuniy 1664, century iiii. 350. 

Marvil, (1) marble. 

(2) A marble such as children 
play with. 

Maiygowd [mar*r'igoud], mari- 
gold. 

Mash, Mas*, v. to smash, to 
break. ' I 'd once a crate o* pots 
all moB^d to pieces i' gettin' 'em 
of o' th' packet.' 

Mash, to pour a little water on 
tea-leaves, so as to expand them 
' and fetch the goodness out,' 
before filling the teapot up with 
water. 

Mash-fat, Mash-tub, ^ brewing- 
tub. *A lead, a mashe^fatt, a 
gyl-fatt, with a sooe, xv*.' — 
InvejiUtry of Roland Staveley of 
GaiMhurghy 1551. 

Maslin, Meslin, blendcorn, wheat 
and rye mixed. (Obsolescent.) 
See Du Fresne, Gloss, sub voc, 
Mixtum, Mestilliimi, Mestolium. 

'The t' one is commended for 
grain. 
Yet bread made of beans they 
do eat; 
The t'other for one loaf hath 
twain. 
Of meslin, of rye or of wheat.' 
Tusser, c. liij. 23. 

'Item 12 quarters of malt or 
there aboutes with 2 qimrters of 
mashlin, xv".' — Inv, of Thomas 
Teanby of Barton- on -Humher, 
1652, Oent, Mag, 1861, ii. 506. 

Massacree [mas'akree], massacre* 



Massy [mas'i], mercy. SeeMarcy. 

Massy *pon us all, t. e. (Lord 
have) mercy upon us all ; an ex- 
clamation of grief. 

Matler, match, form, similitude. 

* They 're the very matler of one 
another, as like as two peys.' 

Matter, an uncertain number. * I 
don't knaw reightly how many 
there was, maybe a matter of 
two score.' 

Matter, v. to like, to approve. 

* Steam cultivators is all very 
well for th' hill- side, but I mai- 
ter 'em nowt for law-land.' 

Matterless, adj. of no consequence. 

* It 's matterless which way you 
tak' th' watter, for be it now it 
may, my land is alust flooded.' 
— Burringham, Dec. 10, 1875. 

Matters. (1) A. 'How's Mary 
to-day, John ? ' B, ' Thank ye, 
miun, she 's no matters^ i, e. she 
is poorly. 

(2) A. * How are you off for 
gooseberries t' year ?' B, * We've 
no matters,* t. e. very few. 

(3) * No great matters,' t . e, 
nothing out of the common way. 
*They ve built a new chech at 
Burnngham, but it's no great 
matters.* 

Mattled, adj. mottled. 

Mattock, an instrument similar 
to a pick, but with one of its 
ends n)i'med like an axe or adze, 
used for stubbing hedges and 
the roots of trees. 

Mauger, Maugre, prep, in spite 
of. * There 's a right of way by 
th' milner's trod, and I '11 go by 
it when I want, mauger the teeth 
of all the lords and squires in 
linkisheer.' — 1853. * William 
Tyrwhytt saed, nay, yt ys my 
rewme, and I wyll haue yt 
mawgry of thy hede.' — Lino. 
Star Chamber Proceedings, temp. 
Hen. VIIL, Pro. Soc. Ant. S. II. 
iv. 32 1 . * Loke we then to heuenly 
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thinges and godly .... to be 
dfawen sluinboring and sloping 
magrry our teth? — Sir Tho. 
Mora's Workes, 1557, p. 11. * You 
haue got you a house and wife 
•& children and all maugre your 
father's heart.* — ^Bemard^s Te- 
rence, 84. GL Twelfth Night, 
IIT. i. Faerie Queeney HI. 5, 
vii. ; V. 1, xxix. ; VI. 4, xl. — 
Havelok, 1128, 1789. 

Maul, (1 ) a heavy wooden mallet. 
(2) The mallow. 

Maul, y. to beat. ' He got agate 
o* feightin' in a public-hoose at 
»Scunthrup, an' th iron-stone men 
mauVd him sorely.' 

Mannd. Sec Marul. 

Mannder, v. to mutter, to com- 
plain. *He'8 been maunderin* 
all th' momin' about summats 
that happon'd twenty year sin'.' 
Cf. Antiquary, ch. xxii. 

Maimge, the mange ; a disease 
in dogs. 

Maw [mau], V. to mow. * You '11 
hev to give five shillin* an aci-e 
for th' seeds close maunn\* — 
July, 1875. Circa 1520. * Payd 
for viawyng of \)Q korkgarfjos xyj* 
& makyug of aiym vij''.' — Kir- 
ton-in-LiiuJsey Ch. Ace, p. 14. » 

Mawk [maukj, a maggot. *He 
look'd as white as a viawk ; ' said 
of any one who looks unhealthily 
pale. * She was that mucky she 
niwer roightled oot her hair fra 
one month end till another, an' 
i' them days women wor poother, 
80 i' summer-time it used to get 
full o' grut huge mawks,* Cf. 
Icol. miMr, a maggot, a grub. 

Mawk-fly, a blue- bottle fly. 

Mawkin [mauk'in], a scarecrow ; 
an effigy of a man or woman, 
made of old clothes, stuffed with 
straw, put up in fields to scare 
biixls. • lie 's more like a mawkin 
then a man.' — Nov. 7, 1874. 
* What thou luske dost thou thinke 



to fight with a maukin that thou 
bringest it hither?' — Bernard, 
Terence, 150. 

Mawmy [maumil, adj. vapid, 
tasteless; applied to meat, fruit, 
&c. 

Mawping [maup*in1, adj. moping, 
suffering from melancholy. 

Mawps [maups], a silly person. 

May, the blossom of tlie haw- 
thorn. 

' They buried him when the bonny 
may 
Was on the floVring thorn, 
And she wak'd him till the forest 
gray 
Of every loaf was shorn.' 
Bartram's Dirge, Life of Rob, 
Surtees, 241. 

May- banks, several banks so 
named within the Ancholme 
level. 

May Dyke, a road between 
Amcotts and Oarthorpe, in the 
Isle of Axholme. 

May be, adv. perhaps. 

May tree, the wliitethorn. Cra- 
taegtis Oxyacantha, 

Maying, (1) playing at [May- 
games. 

(2) Wheat is said to go a may- 
ing when the growing crop looks 
yellow about the middle of the 
month of May. 

Maze, V. to frighten, to astonish. 
Cf. Northern Farmer, 

Mazes [maiz-cz], ox-eyes, large 
daisies ; Chrysanthemum Leucan' 
themum, 

Mazzen, Mazzle [maz'n, maz'l], 
V. to stupefy, to make dizzy. 

Mead [meed], a meadow. 
Meadow-creak, the corn-crake, 

or landrail ; Ortygometra Crex, 

Meaglims, (1) freaks, oddities. 
(2) Pain in the stomach. 
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Meal, (I) flour, and moro especi- 
ally coarse flour. 

(2) The yield of milk from a 
cow given at one time. Milk is 
said to be two, three, or four meals 
old ; that is, two, three, or four 
half da^s have passed since it 
was milked. The pansions in 
which the milk is kept have each 
a chalk mark put on them every 
morning and night, so that their 
age may be known. *They do 
say that owd Miss M. . . . was 
that near while she kep' her milk 
fourteen meal owd.' — W, S,, 
Aahby, 1855. 

Meal-ark, a meal-bin. 

Mealy, floury, said of potatoes. 

Mealy-mouthed, adj. delicate of 
expression ; timid in giving an 
opinion. 

Mean, adj. (1) shabby, stingy. 
(2) Of value, worth considera- 
tion. * You may get a few shil- 
lin*s ; but you '11 not get owt to 
mean onything out on him.' 

Meant [mi'h'nt], the meaning of. 

* I seed a deal o' things belong- 
in' to ships when I went to Hull, 
last pottery fair, but what was 
th* inednt 6* most part on 'em I 
could n't lam.' 

Meat, (1) food. Cf. Psalm cxlv. 
15, Prayer-hook. 

(2) Aji ox or sheep, when fit 
for the butcher, is called meat. 

* Them sheep may go to Wake- 
field as soon as you like, they're 
meat ouny time. 

Meat and drink, phr. ' Malis 

gaudet . . . It's meate and 
drinke to him to do mischiefe.' — 
Bernard's Terence^ 62. 

Meat-board, a board on which 
food is dressed. * On copbord on 
vieyt bord & a chair vj" viij*.' — 
Inventory of Bic, Allele of Seal- 
iherop, 1551. 

Meed, deserts, reward ; commonly 
in a bad sense. * lie 's gotten 



sarv*d reight ; that was just th' 
meed for him.' * And the same 
laws and ordinances, to your 
cunning, wit, and power, causo 
to be put in due execution, with- 
out favour, meed, dread, malice, 
or affection. So God you help 
and all Saints.' — Bill of Sewers, 
xxiii. Hen. VIII. chap. V. Book 
of Oaths, 1715, 204. Used in a 
bad sense in Havelok, 2402. 

Meere, Mere [meer], a mark or 
boundary of any kind between 
one person's land and another's, 
or between one paiish or town- 
ship and another. * Of Richard 
Wolborae for plowing vp the 
kings vieere balk.' — Kirton-iii' 
Lindsey Fine Boll, 1630. * Where 
a person knows his own land by 
meres or boundaries.' — Survey of 
Manor of Kirton- in- Lindsey, 
1787. A road dividing the parish 
of Winterton from that of Win- 
teringham is called the viere, 

Meerebank, lit. a mere-balk (see 
Meere) ; a strip of unploughed 
land between one property and 
another in an open field. 

Meereforrow, Marfar, a bound- 
ary furrow in an open field. 

Meerehole, a place on the bank 
of the Trent between the town- 
ships of East Butterwick and 
Burringham, where the river- 
bank broke and caused a great 
inundation in the middle of the 
last century. 

Meerestone, a boundary stone. 
Meerestowp, a boundary post. 
Meet-her-i*-th'-entry-ki8S-her-i'- 

th' -buttery, the pansy; Viola 
tricolor* 

Meg, an ugly or ill-dressed per- 
son. * An old meg ! what 's she 
come here for to-day?' — Nor- 
thorpe, 1837. * She 's th' queer- 
est owd megl iwer seed ; I should 
tak' her for a scare-craw if she 
was n't alus a singin* out to th* 
[ lasses.' — Meuingham, 1860. 
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Heg-nllat, Mag-nllat, an owl. 

* Every meg-ullat thinks her awn 
bubs best.' 

Melch, adj. mild, soft, damp; 
\isf>d with regard to the weather. 

* There 's a deal o' folks is badly, 
an* it's all thruf this rnelch 
\f eather.' * We 're haviu' a mdch 
back-end ; so wo shall hev' a 
huncht spring.' 

Mell, a mallet. See MeU-heaiL 

Melly V. to hammer with a 7nelL 

Meller, adj. mellow. Good and 
tender meat is spoken of as mel- 
hr, * That Scotch beast '11 mak' 
meller beef when he 's killed.' 

Mell-head, a very stupid person. 

* Thoo's a strange rnelf-heady thoo 
nivver listens to what nobody 
says to thee.' * He 's gotten a 
head an' so hes a mell ' is a com- 
mon form of expressing contempt 
for one who is regarded as very 
dull or unintelligent See Mell, 

Men and horses. When soil is 
of a very good, ricli nature, it is 
Siiid to be * such fine land that 
it'll graw men an* horses^ anearly.* 

Mense, the fi-eshness or j^loss on 
anything. * That black velvet 
coat (>' mine *11 wear a long time 
yet, but all th' mense hes gone 
of on it.' 

Mensfnl [mens-fuol], adj. decent, 
orderly. 

Mercury. See Marquerry, 

Meslin. Sec MasVm. 

Meslins, measles. 

Mess, (1) dirt, disorder. 

(2) A large quantity of any- 
thing. * I '11 lay in your castie 
a fine mess of gold.' — A new song 
called Skewball, 18th cent. 

Messengers, s. pi. little clouds 
sailing below big ones, thought 
to be a sign of rain. 

Mester, (1) master. 
(2) Husband. 

Metal, cast-iron. * It 's not iron, 



sir, it 's nowt but a owd piece of 
metal,'* Said of the cast-iron 
bottom of a fire-grate. 

Mew, pi t. mowed. The phrase 
' 1 711^ the grass * may be heard 
also in Camls, 

Vice. Fried 7mce are believed 
to be a cure for hooping-cough. 
The editor has known this re- 
puted specific tried by a person 
m a respectable social position, 
within the last few years. 

Mich, adj. much. 'I didu*t 
knaw mich aboot it ; I was nob- 
but a lad then.' — Scunthorpe, Oct. 
6, 1875. See Mik in Ilavelok, 
2342. 

Mickleholme, land in the parish 
of Appleby. 

Micklow-hill (Mickle-how), a 
place in the parish of Messing- 
ham, 1825. 

Midden, a dung-heap. 

Midder [mid-u'], a meadow. 

Middle-pole, of a waggon. The 
gear which attaches the hind to 
the fore-wheols. 

Middling, Middlinish, adj. (1) 
pretty well. 

(2) Not very well. * Good 
mornin', Mrs T. . . ., how are you 
this morain' ? ' * Why, I 'm m a 
middluC way, thenk ye {%. e. pretty 
well]. How 's yourself,andhow 8 
Sarah Ann ? * * Why, I 'm nobbut 
middlin\ [i. f. not very well] 
thenk ye.' 

Midsummer. The feasts at 
Thealby, Winterton, Crosby, 
Broughton, and other villages, 
which are held about midsummer 
time, are called midsummers, not 
feasts. Going out into the vil- 
lage at these times is called 

* going into the midsummer^* or 

• going a juidsummering* 

Miff, a slight quarrel, a tiff. 

Miffle, v. to shuffle. * He miffles 
about so, you nivver knaw where 
you hev mm.* 
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HilkJead, a shallow leaden ves- 
sel for holding milk, with a hole 
in the centre, fitted with a plug 
hayinj^ a long handle, so that 
the milk may be drawn off with- 
out disturbing the cream. 

Milkness, whatever pertains to a 
dairy, the furniture and manage- 
ment thereof. • I can give her 
a good chai-acter for everything, 
except she knaws nowt about 
milknesa.* 

Milks, s. pi. miJk-cows. 'John 
.... gotten two real good 
milks to sell, but ho wants a 
sight o' money for *em.' 1601. 
* That noe man put any miikes 
on the North Marsh, or in Hum- 
ble Carre, but euory man of his 
owne.* — Gainshurgh Manor i?e- 
coriU, in Stark's Ilist, p. 92. 

Milk-sile, a milk-strainer. 

Miller's thumb. See MUnei^s 
thumb. 



-posts, Mill-stowps, S. pi. 
(1^ the posts on which a wooden 
windmill is erected. 

{'2) Very tliick legs. * She 's 
gotten two strange miU-stowps 
on her awn [of her own], sar- 
tanly.' 

Kiln, a mill. ' There used to be 
a wind-m«/n agean th* Messing- 
ham watter-miVw, but she 's been 
pulled doon most of thoty year.' 
• Also theyr wyndo-wy///e of 
Scotter afforsayd.* — Lease of Scot- 
ter Manor, 1537. Cf. Icel. mylnay 
a mill. 

Miliier*s thumb, (1) a very com- 
mon fossil in the Lias. The 
Gryvhcea incurva. * 1696 April 
10 I was with an old experienced 
fellow to-day, and I was showing 
him several great stones, as we 
walked, full of petrifyd shell-fish 
such as are common at Brumbe 

[Brumby] &c. He sayd he be- 
ieved that they grew ith' stone, 
and that they were never fish. 
Then I ask'd him what they 



called *em : he answer'd, milners 
thumbs^ and adds that they are 
the excellentest things in the 
whole world, being burnt and 
beat into powder for a horses 
sore back ; it cures them in two 
or three days. He says that 
there has carryers' men come out 
of Yorkshire to fetch the fish 
thither for the said Purpose.' — 
Diary of Abraham de la Pryme 
(Surtees Soc), 90. * Grj'phites 
are provineially called miliers* 
thumbs.* — W. Peck, Aa'. of Isle 
of Axlidme, 28. * This stone is 
called Devil's-thumb in Warwick- 
shire, and is reckoned a cure 
for hooping-cough.' — Notes and 
Queries J I. S. vii. 105. 

(2) A flat hard boulder, some- 
times of large size, found above 
the oolite. 

Milner^s trod, lit. miller's path ; 
a now disused bridle-path, from 
Burton Stather to Biigg. 

Minch, V. to mince. 

Minch-pie, a mince-pie. It is 
said that mince-pie and minch- 
pie are not quite the same thing. 
Miuch-piesy we are told, have 
meat in their composition; mince- 
pies have not. It is commonly 
believed that if you eat twelve 
mince-pies before Christmas day, 
you will enjoy twelve happy 
months in the coming year ; but 
if you eat fewer, you will have 
only as many as the number of 
mince-pies you have eaten. 

Mind, (1) inclination. * I 'm 
sleepy, I've a good mind to go 
to bed.' * I 've hairf a mind to 
sell them beas' next week.' 

(2) interj. An injunction to re- 
member. * Dinner 's at noon, 
now 7/ii7iJ .' we shan't wait.' 

Mind on, v. (1) to remember. 
* I *ve never seen him sin' that I 
mind on,^ 

(2) To bring to another's re- 
membrance. * He 'd forgotten 
all aboot it till I minded him on* 
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Minnikcn, a-Ij. wry small; as ; Moat, i -....: ..... 

/./iii/A-'// jiiiM {n.iiiinoiilv •>„/,;/ * r-sii..-!-.:' '^* Z ^i" .-"'-• 

A"i |.ii,s' . th." l.-a-nt kindof pina ! r*iirr'. r-.!."-"""*Vr -'"" ^- " — "^ 

Uinster-hold, liiml h.-M on Irase t»;ntii-«i t-. —oli.i- rl»'---. -.[■-- 
• •ft ho h.'iiu iiiul Chupti.-r of Lin- . *''.^*^3' wbia -^r" j, :i:ji~ii:-.~ 1 ./' 
t'"ln. j tiiiiiity. *" ' ^' 

Misbe^^ot, a Lastanl. Cf. ^Iw. ; Mob-cap. a ^ :::^-, ... ^... 
: ;• r* ;.. I'luiji. xiii. HI. covering* t-r •h.-r -ur-. H'- ^ '"I 

i*fii:iire. V. ( n to .listlcun'. __^'' *"^^''*^ b. r.I.:.r. 



Mi*fii:iire. v. d) to ilistlcun'. 
V- IV* u!v:.::m\ • Ht» may 

: s -. 1 v../: k: ,« hi:...' ;;...'/' 
>■ " • ■ . ■ :. >'!'. 

K;»reokon, v. t.» uiiMMloulato, 
Mistearhed. iuii"-:-:!!!!. viViojis. 

Mi55, \. ]■.. : t.» uri>>v, fo tail; 

>.». i .'! * V. j -. ' Dio turnips li.-jxi- 
■•'■ • -: ;iil r>M../ /', >\ /\ 

Missis. \i^ till- ;:;i>:n'>s nf n 

,1* A WHO. •]!• 1 'ni n.»t nt 
lioujM. my ■,/.<>».« 'II f»iiau' you 
\\hat viui \x:int.' 

MistAen. y\\ mistaken. 

Mite, a vory litth* nf anylliin^'. 
Miiv<» mo a liltlo doary im'h o* 

HUllt.' 



Mitey [mriti], rnlj. liaviii*,' miles 
in it ; paid «»f chtHw. 

littin [mil-ill], a (hiok Iralhor 

jl'ive. vitli one ixaich ior tho 

'1 ::i:b and anotbor for tho four 

S^.ni^: worn upon the loll Itand 

- ximen when phisLing 






Mock-metlier-haaT-e. il -::: ' 

To th" I.. St. :ii\i'^T::; 
unint.-iii-:i,u ^^.^x-.^ i;>:V:"i 

duo to *ni«ir. ti-i^^? Liti-r -il/' 
/. *•. move on f^,;. jj,. _ /.f/;: .j 
tho noart-r s^i.l^. 2'. -. ':.. ^-^^ •,.; 
it tho driver Im iq :-^» -•.'-Li 
stH'nis to hav,« U.-. u.'Jl^'ln 
^uiToy, thoy say • ni-.-rli^r. w.v: • 
;. ''. wimo hith..r, nilt tL- '1 
Uornu-rly nW^ thi>u .— W AV < ; 
*og, V. move on. 
Moil. V. to toil, 'n.-v a;,.. 

"•"''!'' ""'ong til- ma^k LkJ a 
HKiiiiIm-aii).' 

Moldinff-table. Molding-board. 

tli.'taHoonwliuhak'.k.Tloncs 
lu« Io..v,..s. a:.iy„„.,,„y.v.4s5. 

"Jllfyf "ffffin. l'«-9- part. L.-.ui,t. 

"•■-.■'■if,' l..nu of expw^dDff ont'. 
"i'>m..uofanotl.or's,,ovmv 

Moniey's cup, a .Ikhed excre- 

ATI T HiT*.-. t.4. 



i. iJ. filoves with- J''Z'''J^"l^'- 1«7J, 108. ' 
sJ Jlittin. 'His "Oil t' Mun't, V. must not. 



if-s. JEssax i. I'l. filoves witn- «„„.. '" ""f- ^»" 
** ri^Sr^' .W«.«. 'His J'*'^ *' Mun't, V. , 
_r .- if 'riVkc clothe.'— Mony, adj. ii,a„y_ 
" -..M. 7iKy folio, ii. Moo [iiiooj, the bV 

I or cow. 



, .. .„w. ^"^""^^ «f an ox 

::!. larr : «aid of u^^^ j^ . 

I Wk.' and o»- V„^'^.C J- 
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horns of the moon are ttumed 
down towards the earth. A 
similar notion to the hist is men- 
tioned by Bob. Southey, Letters, 
V. 341. 

• A Setterday's moon 
Come it once in seven year, it 
comes too soon/ 

because it is beliovod that a 
Saturday moon is sure to bo the 
precursor of a rainy week. * It 's 
a very good moon,* i. e. there is 
plenty of moonlight. 

Moon-eyed, adj. half-blind. Used 
with relation to horses. 

Moonlight-flit, leaving a house 
or farm stealthily, commonly in 
the night, to escape payment of 
rent. * Walkden ^'isned to have 
his rent before it was due that 
he might be safe against a moon- 
UghUftit, that is, the departure 
of the tenants, with their goods, 
under shadow of night.' — A Lin- 
colnshire Farmer, in The Athen- 
ceum, Oct. 13, 1866, p. 474. 

Moose [moos], a mouse. In 
Camba.f the plural is mees [mees]. 

Moosy, adj. foggy. 

Mooth [mooth], mouth. 'lie 
oppcns his nuxtth an* lets it say 
what it likes ; ' a remark made 
concerning a person, who talks, 
wildly, foolishly, or without due 
consideration. 

Moozles, a stupid person, one 
who is very slow. 

Mophrodite [mofrudeit], her- 
maphrodite. 

Moppet, Mopsy, a term of en- 
dearment used to children. 

Mopyam, coarse wool spun for 
making mops. 

Moreish [moarVish], adj. desir- 
ing more. * I feel moreish yet, I 
can t^ill ye. I've nobbut hed 
one plaatful.' 

Morris-dancers, s. ])1. persons 

who perform rude plays, now 



much the same as plough-boys, 
though formerly there was a 
clear distinction. 

Mortal, adj. * I shall do it any 
mortal how I can,' t. e. I shall 
do it any way whatever. 

Mosker, to decay, to cnimble. 

* Th' owd elmin-tree stump 's all 
mosherin* Q,W2kY* 

Mostlins [moast'lins], adv. mostly, 
commonly. * I mostlins go to 
chech in th' afternoon and to 
chappil at neet' * I never in all 
my time knoVd anybody to be 
walking in the church vard at 
this time o* night. They 're 
mostlins scarred of it i' th* dark,* 
— Yorkshire Mag. May, 1873, j). 
379. 

Mot, the mark at which boys aim 
in playing at marbles, pitch-and- 
toss, quoits, &c. 

Mother [mudh'ur], a filament in 
beer, vinegar, or other such 
. fluids. 

Mottal [mot'ul], the same as 

mortal, q. v. 

Motter [mot'ur], (1) mortar used 
in building. 

(2) A mortar for pounding. 

Mottle-esh hill, a hill in the 
township of Baventhorpe near 
Brigg, so called from Mottle or 
Mortal-nsh spring which is •cIopo 
by. No remarkable ash-treo 
has stood near there within 
human memory. 

Motion, ^[orton, in the parish of 
Gainsburgh. 

Mond, Mondiwarp, a mole. ' I 'vo 

catch'd mouds for you an' your 
father better than thirty year, 
s(|uire.' — 1865. *We mun hov 
them moudiwarps kill'd upo' th' 
beck bank.'— 1870. 

Mond, v. to catch moles. * Rus- 
lin 's th* best hand at motiditt^ of 
any man I ewer seed.' 1633. 

* To William Creasie when he 
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tooke the field to moulde "vj*,* — 
Kirton-in-Lindsey Ch, Ace, 

Moudboard, t. e, mould -board. 
The piece of wood above the 
breast of a plough. 

Moud-heap, a mole-hill. 

Houds [moudz], earth, mould, 
soil. 

Monser. A cat which is skilful 
in catching mice, is called a good 
inouser. 

Mouse-trap. * He hes ii*t sense 
to bait a motise-trap/ i, e, he is 
very foolish or weak. 

Mowder, v. to moulder, to crumble. 
See Mulder, 

Moysed, amazed, bewildered. 
See Maze, 

Mrs Slamm, the ghost of a 

woman in a stiff silk dress, Baid 
to inhabit the old hall at Nor- 
thorpo. 

Much matter, phr. a term of 
slight disapproval or of indiffer- 
ence. 'Some folks says he's a 
good preacher, but I don*t mu^h 
matter him.' * I don't much mat- 
ter hevin' to go to Winterton on 
a soft errand like that.' 

Much of a muchness, much the 

same. (Perhaps general.) * I 
don't knaw whether Bars or Jack 
hes it, they 're much of a much- 
ness,* 

Mnck, (1) mud. 

(2J Fold-yard manure, not 
artincial manure. 

(3) * As happy as nigs in muck ' 
means having your nil of sensual 
pleasure. 

Muck cheap, very cheap. 

Muckender [muk-endur],a pocket- 
handkerchief. * "Wipe your nose : 
fie, on your sleeve I where 's 
your muckender your grand- 
mother gave your' — Marston, 
What you Willf Act LL sc. i. 

Muck-fork, a manure-fork. ' Item 
spads and mukforks xij*.* — 



Inv. of John NevU of Falding- 
worth, 1553. ' 

Mnokment, dirt. 

Muck out, v. to cleanse ; said of 
stables, oow-sheds, and such-Hke. 

Mnck-ripe, adj. over-ripe ; rotten 
ripe. 

Muck-stead, a place where dirt, 
refuse, and manure are casl 

Mnck-snttle, one who is very 
dirty, or who likes doing dirty 
work. 

Mnok-sweat, extreme perspira- 
tion. * I 'm all in a mtick-su^eat.* 

Mucky, adj. (1) dirty. 

(2) Shabby, dishonest, * There 
can*t be a muckier action then to 
go an' ax for a farm away fra' a 
widow woman.' 

(3) Rainy. * Strange mucky 
hay-time, mester.' 

Mnd, V. might, must. * You mud 
hev gotten hoam afore this time 
o' neet if thou'd tried fairly.' 
Cf. A.S. 7n6t, the present tense of 
moste^ which is our modem mttst. 

Mud-blisters, Mud-fever, s. pi. 

blisters on horses* legs caused by 
the mud of the road adhering to 
them. 

MndderFmudur], mother. 'Leave 
off cobblin' them ducks, or I '11 
tell thee mudder of thee.' See 
bell-inscription, s, v. Gar, 

Muddy, adj. muddled, thick ; said 
of beer or other such fluids. 

Mndfang. (1) Wlien two pro- 
perties are divided from each 
other by a hedge without a ditch, 
the hedge has usually been 
planted at the extreme limit of 
one of the properties ; and in 
that case the owner of the hedf^ 
has a right to a mudfang, that is, 
a certain portion of land, usually 
two feet wide, in which the roots 
of the hedge grow. These mud- 
fangs are rare except as the 
boundaries of gardens, or en- 
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closures on very dry land, where 
ditches are not required. 

(2) The earth in which a hedge 
grows, and about two feet on 
each side, even when there is no 
division of property, is some- 
times called a mud/ang, 

Mndn^t, might not; must not. 
' Maaster said we mud nH smoke 
i' th* stack-yard.' C£ Mud. 

Mnffattees [mufateez*], s. pL 
woollen gloves without nngers. 

Muffle, a bunch of feathers under 
a hen's throat. 

Mii|^;y, adj. damp, close; ap- 
plied to the weather. * On warm 
days however and particularly 
in what is called muggy hot 
weather.' — ^Abel Ingpen, Instruc. 
for collecting Insects, 1839, p. 36. 

Mulder [muld'ur], v. to moulder, 
to crumble. See Mowder, 

Mull, Mully, intcrj. the call for 
a call 

Mully Calf, a child's name for a 
calf. 

Mullock, rubbish, trash, * kcltcr,' 
q. V, 

Mumper, one who begs alms on 
St Thomas's day. 

Mumping wheat, wheat given 
as alms on St Thomas's day. 

Mun (lit. man), a comi'ade, a 
companion ; used of both sexes. 
' Sitna, mun ! does ta* see them 
wild geese ? ' * I tell thee, mun, 
he *s been dead this eight year.' 
[The A.S. man is, like homo, of 
either gender. Thus we find — 
' to >am untnmian men ge-eode, 
ad languentem foendnam intra- 
ret; ' Beda, v. 3.— W. W. S.] 

Mun, v. must. * You mun do as 
I teU thee.' 

* I wene that we deye mone 
For hunger.' — Havehk, 840. 

Cf. Icel. mun, must. 
Murphy, a kind of potato, now 



extinct, or called by another 
name. Murphy as a general 
name for the potato is some- 
times heard, but it is probably 
modem slang, imported by Irish 
workmen. 

Murther [murdh'ur], murder. ' A 
method for banishing .... self 
murther out of the kingdom.'--— 
John "Wesley, circa 1790, in 
Notes and Queries, 4th S. vol. xii. 
126. A.S. moriSor, 

Mush, V. to crush. * Messingham 
gravil isn't worth much ; it 
mushes to muck th' fost time a 
heavy load goes ower it.' 

Musicianer, a musician. 

Music, piece of, a musical instru- 
ment. * I thought tliat cnbinet, 
wi' gilt on it, was a piece of 
music afore you opened it.' — 
Aug. 28, 1876. 

Must na, must not. 

Mutton, a sheep. * Muttons is 
higher this Lady-day then ever 
I know'd *em.' * Six muttons to 
be killed.' — Will (if CuTvast 
Markham, 1636, Academy, 15 
May, 1876, p. 458. 

Mutton, look at your tail, plir. 

a phrase used in scolding a dog ; 
probably in allusion to the of- 
fence of sheep-worrying. 

My deary me, My dearest a 

me, phr. exclamations of sur- 
prise and annoyance. * My 
deary me, here's Mason's bill 
corned in, an' it 's pounds more 
then I was ware on.' * I was at 
. . . , i' th' West Ridin' o' York- 
shire, last 22nd o' June, an', my 
dearest a me, how the folks do 
drink; I niwer seed nowt like 
it.' 

Mysen, myself. 

My sow's pigged, a game at 
cards. 

Kiiather [ne-h'dhur], neither. 
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Kab, V. to catch, 

* Were he an half-pay officer, a 

buUv, 
A hignwayman, a prize-fighter, 
I *(1 nab him.' 
[Fielding] Tom Thumb, 2nd edi- 
tion, 1730, Act II. sc. i. 

Hacker, a drum. ' Be ready, 
when I give a signal, to strike 
naker.' — Sir Walt. Scott, The 
Betrothed^ chap. v. Chaucer has 
nakerea, C. T, 2513; see Tyr- 
whitt's note. 

Hackers, s. pi. lambs' testicles, 
which are often made into pies. 

Haff. See Nave, 

Hail, V. to catch in the act. 
(Perhaps slang.) *I nniVd him 
just as he was a comin' out o' 
th' bam wi' a sock o' wheat on 
his back ; ' said by a farm-bailiff, 
who had caught one of the 
servants stealing com for his 
master's horses. 

Hail-passer, a gimlet, or pricker. 

Hails. A cl^jld's finger-nai7« should 
not bo cut till it is a year old. 
If they are, it will grow up a 
thief. Previous to that time, they 
should be bitten off. 

Hame, v. (pret. nampt [naimpt], 
to baptize. ' Our Mary hes been 
nampt, but we've not hed her 
christen'd yet ; ' t. e. Mary has 
been privately baptized, but not 
yet received into the conjuga- 
tion. The term is applied to 
both public and private baptism. 

Hanberry, an anbury. ' Anbury 
or Ambury; a kind of wen, or 
spongy wai-t, growing upon any 

, part of a horse's body, full of 
blood.' — The Sportsman's Did, 
1785, sub voc. 

Hangnail, (1) an agnail, i, e. a 
pai-tly detached piece of skin be- 
side the finger-nails, which gives 
pain ; also called idle-back, 
(2) A com, a bunion. (Bare.) 



Hap. See Knap. 

Hapery, bed-linen, table-linen, 
and linen in web. ' . . . and also 
Napery and Beddynge sufficient 
for theyr lodginge/ — Lease of 
Manor of Scatter, 1537. 

Hap-kneed, knock-kneed. 

Happer-head, a very stupid per- 
son. 

Happen, s. pi. the knees. 

Har, adj. (1) near. 

(2) The left, said of animals 
and vehicles. * A hos we was a 
gottin' ready for Howden brok* 
his nar fore-leg.* 

Har-side, the near side, q. t. 

Hasty, adj. ill-tempered. *I 
wont ower to meet him at Brigg 
last Thursda', but he was that 
nasty I could mak' nowt on him.* 
—Sep. 11, 1875. 

Hate [nait], adj. neat. 

Hathan land, land in tlie town- 
ship of Yaddlethorpe, so called 
because it was once in the toniu^ 
of a man called Nathan Hopkin. 

Hat'ly [nat-li], adv. lit. naturally, 
roaUy, certamly, without doubt. 

* I 'm nat'ly stauld wi' tulkin' to 
them two. Th' owd un 's crazy, 
or next-door tul it, an' th' t'other 
tolls nowt but lies.* *I'm not 
bet wi* it, but I naVly can't do 
it.' 

Hat'ral, Hat*ral fool, a fool. 

* Nobody but a real natural wotdd 
iwer hev done such an a thing.' 

* He is a natural foole, neither 
hath he any lustinesse, activity, 
or spirit in him.' — Bernard, Te- 
rence, 171. 

Hat [nat], a mat. Cf. Archaeo- 
logia, xn. 353. Baine, Hist, of 
North Durham, 177. 

Hatter [nat*ur], v. to worrit, to 
tease. * I 'd raather be nibbl'd 
to dead wi' ducks, then live wi' 
Miss . . . : she 's alus a natter- 
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Hatty, adj. neat. 

Hator' fnaitiir], lit. nature ; the 
Bap of yegetables. * We mim 
begin harvest i' Popple cloas to- 
morrer, all th* natnr *« gone fra 
th'stroa.' * If yon don't maw that 
there gress directly, all th' natur* 
will be clean goan.* 

Hanp, (1) a blow on the head. 

(2) The head. 

(3) A hillock. * Th' road used 
to ^ up in a naup agean Fraoky 
Quickfall*8 cottage, where that 
poplar tree stan's.' 

Ha up in 8, perquisites. 'Bill's 
gotten fo'ty pund a year an' 
naupina, so he 's not badly off.' 

Hauther [naudh'ur], neither. 

Have, Haff, the nave of a wheel 
of a cart or wa^^n. It is fifteen 
inches long, with twelve holes in 
it for the spokes. If it be a light 
wheel, there are fourteen spoke- 
holes. 

Ha^, but; Hay, then, exclama- 
tions of surprise. 

Hay, Hay, surely, interj. surely 
not ; an exclamation of surprise, 
coupled with anger or sorrow. 

* He 11 bo ton'd out o' his place 
all thrif that game - keeper.' 

* Nay, mrely ! ' 

Hay-iay, contradiction. ' I shall 
her it done, so there need n't be 
no nay-say consamin' it' 

Hanle, a low, mean, insignificant, 
vulgar fellow. 

Hear, the kidney of an animal. 
Qt IceL nfiruy G. nieren, kidneys. 

Hear, a4j. stingy, miserly, mean. 
' He 's so near, he '11 hardly part 
fra his nose-droppin's.' Also adv. 
stingily. A nailer is said to 
grind near when he grinds among 
me flour all the bran he can. 

Hear-end. The near-end of a 
loin of veal is the part next the 
kidneys. See Near, 

Hear-£at, the fat about the kid- 
neys. See Near. 



Hear-hand, prep, nigh unto. 

* Don't thou go near-hand Ned, 
he 's gotten th' itch.' 

Hear-side, tlio left side. 'It 

was the nearside fore- wheel 
which ran over the woman.' — 
Affid. of James Fowler, Beau^ 
champ V. Winn, 1867. 

Heat as a new pin, exceedingly 
neat 

Heat-herd, one who has the care 
of homed cattle. (Obsolete.) 

* Elegerunt ctiom Nich. Cakwell 
ad serviondum in officio do le 
netterd & swineherd.' — Bottes- 
ford Manor Records, 1616. 

Heat*8-foot oil, oil manufactured 
from the feet of calves or oxen. 
*A rundyll off neytt oyl' was 
among the goods of lEtobert Abra- 
ham, a Kirton-in-Lindsoy shop- 
keeper in 1620. — Manor Roll, 
Buh an, 'A Bruise .... rub 
it with one Spoonful of Oil of 
Turpentine and two of Neats- 
foot oil,* — [J. Wesley] Primitive 
Physic, V. ed. 35. 

Heb, (1) the bill of a bird. 

(2) The human nose is some- 
times sarcastically called the neb. 

Hecessary, a privy. *Cf. Sixth 
Report of Dep, Keeper of Public 
Records, App. ii. p. 142. 

Heck, V. Barley is said to necl' 
when the hoods fall off by being 
too ripe before it is cut. 

Heck and crop, head over heels. 
*My owd woman fell necJc and 
crop doon th' stee i' th' parlour 
pantry.' 

Heck-hole, the back of the neck. 

* If I was to walk to Willei-ton 
across th' closes a day like this, 
I shoidd be weot up to th' neck- 
hole.' 

Heck-towel, a small cloth used 
for drying crockery. 

Heck of, on the. * One bad job 
alus falls on th* neck of another ' 
is a common saying when 
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misfortanes follow each other 
quickly. < One mischief in necke 
of another.' — Bernard's Terence, 
164. 

Heedlas, a weed, with shaip 
needle -like seed -pods, which 
grows among com. 

Heet [neet], night. 

Heglectfal, adj. negligent. 'Did 
you ever see anythm^ in such 
a negltctful condition r' — Mabel 
Heron, i. 24. 

Hep, V. (1) A horse is said to 
nep when ho makes a slight noise 
hy clashing his teeth together. 

(2) Also the noise made by a 
horse when biting another's back. 

Hep-honse, a place near the vil- 
lage of Gunness. 

Nesh, adj. delicate, tender, cod- 
dling, fearful of cold. 'She's 
strange an' nesh aboot her son, 
niwor so much as goes to th' 
ash-hole wi'out her bonnet on.* 

Hesp, V. to nip, to bite. (Rare.) 
* Th' dog nesp'd hou'd o' th' rat 
as it run round th' hoose comer.' 

Hess, a promontory ; a projecting 
point of land running out into 
the Trent or Humber. There is 
a village called Giinw^'M on the 
east bank of the Trent, nearly 
opposite Koadby. This place has 
in recent days been frequently 
spelt Gunhouse by ignorant 
people who did not know the 
meaning of the latter part of 
the word. A person once informed 
the editor's father that * Gun- 
house got its name from the 
Danes having lodged their guns 
there.' 

• Between Trent fall and Whitten- 

1\€66 

Many are made widdows and 
fatherless.' 

Diary of Ahr. de la Pryme (Sur- 
tees Soc.), 139. * lie would 
likely gallop like mad down the 
Warps to tne nes$,* — Ealf Skir- 
laugh, ii. 87. 



Hesty a collection of things, snch 
as boxes, counters, or weightF, 
one fittine within another. 1570. 
' A nest of white eobblettes with 
one cover.' — Wiua of Northrm 
Counties (Surtees Soc.)» ii* 339. 
'What cogging cocledemoy is 
runne away with a neaat of 
goblets.' — ^Marston, Dutch Cour- 
tezan, Act L sc. i., voL ii. p. 111. 
* It does n't do very well for a 
nest of Hingham liozes to talk 
too much about outsiders and 
insiders.' — O. W. Holmes, Proff. 
at the Breakfast Table, 377. For 
a notice of a nest of coflBjis, made 
at Guinsburgh, see the author's 
English Ch. Furniture, 186, and 
Stcik's History of Oainsburgh, 
471. 

Hest-egg, the egg which is left 
by the gatherer in a hen*s nest 
to hinder her from forsaking it 
A lump of chalk cut into the 
form of an egg is sometimes 
used for this purpose. 

Hestling, the smallest bird of a 
brood, 

Hetting, (1) stale urine. It was 
formerly preserved in largo jars, 
to be used in washing coarse 
clothes, for the purpose <3 soften- 
ing the water. 

(2) Nets used for folding sheep. 

Hettle. It is a common belief 
that nettles grow spontaneously 
where human urine has been 
deposited ; * that 's th* reason 
hedge-boddoms is so full on 'em.' 
This belief is also prevalent in 
some parts of the West of Scot- 
land. 

HetUe, V. to irritate. *I net fie 
the fellow now.' — Bernard, Te- 
rence, 114. 

Hettle in, dock out, that is, that 

the juice of the dock is a spcdiic 
for the sting of the nettle. 

' But canst thou plaien raket to and 

fro. 
Nettle in, dock out, now this, now 
that,'---Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 
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Hever heed, phr. never mind ; do 
not take any notice. 

Hevy [nevi], nephew. 

Hew-bay*d cow, a cow which 

has yery recently had a calf. 

Hewsy [neuz*i], adj. fond of 
gostdp. ' She 8 the newsiest old 
woman i' all Messingham ; I 
don't care who th' other is.' 

Hewty a lizard. 

Hew-year*8 morning. If the 

Hrst person who enters a house 
on New-year's morning bring bad 
news, it is a sign of iU-luck for 
the whole of the year. As soon 
as the clock strikes twelve on 
New-year^B morning bring some- 
thing indoors, for it is lucky to 
have some incoming before there 
is any outgoing. 

Hezt-door, near, similar. ' If he 
was n't drunk, your worship, he 
was next-door to it; he was 
screVd.* 

Hick, the deviL 

Hicker, the short and imperfectly 
sounded neigh of a horse. Also, 
as v. to nei^ slightly. 

' I 'U ^e thee a' these milk-white 

steids, 
That pranoe and nicker at a speir.' 
Johnie Armstrang, in Scott's 
Border Min.y ed. 1861, i. 408. 
Of. Monastery t chap. 33. 

Hicking, a cruel operation per- 
formed on a horse's tail, to make 
the animal carry it gracefully. — 
Blane, Outlines of Veterinary 
Arty od. ii. p. 602. See note on 
Nicked in Introd. to Glos. B. 
15 (E. D. S.), p. xviii 

Hick of time, the exact time; 
just in time. 

Hidiot, an idiot. * He 's such a 
nidiot as I niwer seed afore i' 
all my bom days.' Cf. Noddipoh 

High-hand, adv. nearly. 'It's 
nigh'hand time to go to bed.' 
See Near-hand, 



Hight-cap, strong drink taken 
iust before going to bed, or when 
in bed. Formerly, a night-cap 
was commonly composed of hot 
beer and spices. 

Hight-ripened, adj. Corn that is 
blighted, or has died before tho 
ears have become filled, is said to 
be night-ripened, 

Hight - stalker, Hight - walker. 

(Obsolete.) * Tho night walker 
[is] he that sleepeth by day, and 
walkoth by night.' — William 
Sheppai-d, Covrt-keeper's gvide, 
1650, 48. These persons were 
subject to a fine by the manor 
courts. * "Wilelmus Holyfeld, 
Wilelmus Chapman, sunt com- 
mimis nyght-stalkers tempore 
incongruo.' — Kirton-in-Lindsey 
Manor Records^ 1492. 

Him, (1) a very slow trot. 

(2) The motion of a nurse's 
knee in rocking an infant thereon. 

' My lady goes to London, nim^ 

nim, nim; 
Gentleman follow after, trot, trot, 

trot; 
Baby goes gallopy, gallopy, gallop.' 

Song of a mother nursing an 
infant While the first line is 
being said she moves very slowly, 
rather more rapidly at the 
second, and very fast at the 
third. 

Hine-bob-square, adj. of very 
irregular form, much out of 
shape. 

Hine-coms, a very small quantity 
of tobacco, about as much as 
half fills the bowl of a pipe. 

Hine-meals, a very long fork, for 
lifting up sheaves or bats to the 
top 01 a stack. 

Hinny-nanny, a fool. 

Hip, v. (1) to slip through 
(quickly; to do anything stealth- 
ily, but with rapid motion. * The 
foal nipp*d thnf th* gate on us 
afore we was aware.'— July 1, 
1875. 
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H been nippiii' an' lug;- ' 
pin* me.' ' Th' band that tied it 
up hoa nipp'd that tuUp-treo till 
it 'e dead.' 

Nip off. V. to run off quickly. 
'Noo thon, vip of an' fetch yon 
boss.'— Brumfcy, June 22, 1876. 

Hip up, V. to snatch up. 

Kipped, pp. griped or otherwise 
tmoasy in tho bowels. A local 
preacher in Normanby chapel 
once said, in tbo middle of tiis 
dlBConrao, ' You miin excuse me 
a bit, if yon please, my frienda, I 
feel rSatherly nipped,' 

Hipping, adj. miserly. 

Nirt [neist], adj. nioe. 

Niitly [neist-li], adv. nicely. 

Nit, a louse. 

Nits, u dead as, quite dead. ' It 
was the pack-man ; hia box be- 
hind him, his face smashed in 
and deead aa ntfa.' — Lawrence 
Oheny, liiith and Oabriel, L 27. 

Noa [noa'h'], no. 

Noah'fl ark, clouds elliptically 
parted into email, waTO - liko 
forms. If the end point to the 
sun, it is a aipi of rain ; if con- 
trary to the sun, of fine weather. 

Noan, adj. (1) none. ' Mother 'a 
sent to ax if you 11 bo ho ^ood 
as to lend her six eggs.' ' Tell 
hor I 'm very sorry, but I hev 
noan; I've sent every one to 
Brigg by th' carrier.' 

(2) adv. not. 'He'UnSancome 



I, it's. 



T laat.' 



Nob. Nobby, (1) a child's name 
for a foal. 
(2) The call for a foal. 
? 3) The head. ' I 'U crack thy 
nob for thee.' 
Nobbinf, drinking with a com- 
panion. 
Nobble, T. to hit on the head 
vith a dub or thick stick. 



Nobut, Nobbnt [nobatl. ailv. 
only (lit not but). ' What nr' 
ta' sayin' Jock Black 'a gotten 
twenty childer for, when thoo 
knaws he 'a nohut thirteen yet.' 
' I 'venoftiirf gotten fowerpenco.' 
*Ho's nobbut half-rocked, poor 

Hodden, to knead bread. (Oliso- 
lescont.) Said to be cnmmon in 
the West Biding of Yorkshire. 
[In Mid- Yorkshire nodden is 
used as the past port, of tlio verb 
to knead.] 

Hoddipol, a silly person. '"Wlior- 
Bon noilipol that I am ! '—Ber- 
nard, Terence, 43. 'A verye 
nodypoll nydyote myght be a 
ahamed to say it.'— The Worket 
o/Sir Tliomai More, 1557, 709. 

Noddle, Noddle-box, the head. 

Noddy, a fool. 'They 'II call us 
all a pack of voddin.' — S. Naylor, 
Beynard the Fox, 69. 

Nog, the small piece of wood 
which fits into the hole in the 
axle-tree of a wheel, through 
which thelinch-pin is drawn out. 

Noggin, (1) a lump. Tut a 
noggin o' coal upo' th' firo,' 
(2) A mug. 

Nog-beBp, the catoh which fastens 
the ' nog ' into the axle-troe of 
a wheel. Boa 2fog. 

Horn. See Num. 

Noliin^ about [nois-in aboot], 
pros, part, making a great noiso. 
' I wish he would niTver come 
near hand no more, he's olus 
noinn' aboot summute.' 

No man's Mead, two almost 
circular loops which formerly 
existed in the course of the river 
Trent in tho parish of Lea, The 
river broke through the man 
northern one in 1792, 

No matters, unweU, poorly. 
• How 's the mother ? ' ' Thank 
ye, ahe'enoinnite™,' 'Her" you 
sent forth' doctor, then f 'Noa; 
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she 'a nobut i' tV owd A^ay, nowt 
worse then common.' 

Nonsense, anything which the 
speaker strongly ^siapproyes of, 
though not nonsense in the strict 
meaning of the word. * Noo 
then, I '11 hev no nonsense wi' ye ; 
pay me th' money to-day, or 1 *11 
law ye for it.' 

Noodle, a foolish person. ' If 
you talk in that way, Tom, every- 
body will think you are &noodle.* 
* There is not a Noodle in society 
who refrains from saying that 
Despotism is the only govern- 
ment fit for Franco.' — 1854, 
Bayle St John, Purple Tints of 
Paris, ii. 249. 

Nook, a comer. There was in 
1553 a place within the Messing- 
ham part of East Butterwick 
called Newclewt Newke, The 
angle where the manor of Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey abuts upon Eisby 
and Appleby is caUed Soke Nook. 

Nookins, s. pi. the corners of a 

stack. 
Nop. See Knqp, 
Nope, a blow on the head. 

Nor, than. * I 've gotten a vast 
sight more brass nor thoo hes.* 

* The Binlay snaw was ne'er mair 

white 
Nor the lyart locks of Ilarden's 
hair.' 
Jamie Tolfor, in Scott's Border 
Min., ed. 1861, ii. 11. 

'Normons, adj. enormous. 

Nornmby [Norr'umbi], Nor- 
manby. 

Nose. To ' put a person's nose 
out ' or * out of joint ' is, in some 
unfair manner, to become pos- 
sessed of a right or favour that 
was his. Commonly used in 
affairs of love. ' Lest the wench 
.... should put your nose out 
o/joyni,^ — Bernard, Terence, 107. 

Not all there, Not right sharp, 
half idiotio. j 



Noth [noth], the north. 

Nother, a, an other. * New wheel 
and a nother mending 7' 6*.'^ 
Northorpe Ace, 1782. 

Nothink [nuth-ingk], nothing. 

Nothmp, Northorpe. 

* Nothrup rise and Grayingham 

faU, 
Ketton [Kirton-in-Lindsoy] yet 
shall be greater than all.' 

News and thens, now and then, 
occasionally. * He could have a 
labourer, if not always, 7}ows 
an d thens to help him . ' — Lawrence 
Cheny, Ruth and Gairiely i. 39. 

Nowstril [noustril], (1) the 
nostril 
(2) A blow on the head. 

Nowt [nout], (1) nothing. * She 
was sittin* wi* no fire nor nmvt,* 

(2) A worthlesi person or thing. 
*I alus thowt thoo'd ton out a 
nowty an* I hav n't been mista'en.' 
*A drunken shackbag, a real 
nou^t,* 

(3) At nowty on no account. 

* He could n't be guided at nowt, 
say what I would.' *I wodn't 
do such a thing as that at nowt,* 

Nowt 'at 's owt, not of any value. 

* Fling it upo' th' fire, it 's nou^ 
'a '« owt.* 

Nowt o' all nowts, a person 
utterly worthless and de])ravcd. 

* Him be a preacher ! a real nowt 
o' all noivts like him ! why, he 's 
not conduct to keep a Tom-an'- 
Jerry.*— Aug. 23, 1876. 

Nowt o' th' sort, nothing of the 
kind. * I niwer said nowt o' th* 
sort i' all my life.' 

Nowt to nail to, feeble, weak, 
infirm — in a state of declining 
health. *No; I don't get no 
better. You see, I've noui to 
nail to,* * The doctor said if 
he 'd hed a good constitution ho 
could hev cured him, but he 'a 
drunk so hard, there 's nowt to 
nail to,* 
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Konle, (1) the nose. 

(2) The Bpont of a pump, a 
top, or any such thing. 
Null, V. to lull, allay, or assuage 

■ 89 so. 

elod- 

HuUah, ft drain (proliably obao- 
loto). • The difcBB or uu!lafi$ by 
which tho fresh -n-ators in time 
of Hood found a more direvt 
WUTVB to the Trent.' — Stone- 
houso, Hilt. ItU I'/ Ar.hdmey ST. 

Hum bank. When a broach 
hitppeiisin & bank it is often im- 
pimsib]^ to make itnoUior bank 
on tho site of the old one ; a circle 
of earth in then made round the 
br«ach eallod a num bimk. The 
act of doing this is called nHmniiig 
or Tiommiiig, 'You knaw whore 
that gyme is at Uottan ; woU, 
whun til' bank bruat, it woahed q 
grut hole, an" thoy M it to tkhii 
roond afore they could stop it.' — 
Enif Butterwkk. 

Nmn-head, a blockhead. 

Hnnty, adj. nnetylish, dowdy. 

Nnr, n small ball, such as that 
used in the garoo of hockey. 

Nur-spell and dandy, the game 

of hot-'key, 

ITut, (1) the bead. 'I'll warm 
thee nut for thee." — Nov. 27, 
1874. 

(2J The cavity in the head 
just oelow tho oars. To put up 
the niiU, that is, to presa the 
thumbs into these cavities, is a 
cruel puuishment inflicts by 
boys on each other. 

Vnzzle, T. to caress, aa a Lahy 
does its mother. ' Makes my 
coy minx to nuuell twixt the 
breasts of her luU'd husband.'^ 
Murston, What j/ou J\'i!l, Act 
in. sci. 

Oat-^ai8, Avena pratmmo. 

' On tho <ial-grasa and the sword- 



grass, and the bolruBh in the 

Tennyson, New-j/eat'i Eve. 

Data. 

' If yon cut oatt green 
You got both king and queen.' 
i. e, if oati bo not cut before 
they aeom ftUly ripe, the largest 
grains which are at the top of 
tho head will probably fall out. 

Ohbut. phr. Ob ! but. Child. 'I 
sha'n't' Mother. " Obbut, you 
will ; or I '11 leather you as long 
as I can atan* owtjr yon.' 

Object, a deformed, diseased, 
slatternly, or ill-drest person. 
' She looks a etran™ objfcl wi' 
that owJ bonnet on. 

Obstxopolons, adj. obstreperous. 

Ocker [nk-ur], ochre. 

October-Bommer, a few warm 
(lays coming together ia October. 

'Od, 11 contraction of the word 
God, used after the manner of 

Ods COBS it, I. e. God curse it ; an 

O'd [odj, V. imper, hold. ' ffd 
yor dju, one can't hoar oneself 

Odd, adj. single, lonely. 'An 
O'ld house,' ' odd tree,' ' odd kit- 
lin, puppy, pig, chicken, stock- 
ing,' &o. are common expressions. 
A Pi-imitiTe Methodist local 
preacher in the Messingham 
chapel, about thirty years ago, 
was advocating the miasionary 
cause. Describing the heathen, 
he said — ' Them poor creatuis 
weds as mony wives as iwer 
they 've a mind, but th' Teetn- 
niont says as clear as dayleot 
we 're nohut to hev a odd 'un a 

Odd jobB, 8. pi. various small 
things on a farm, or in a large 
household, which require doing, 
hut belong to no person's Tegu- 
lar work. 
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Odd man, a labourer, usually an 
old man, employed on a farm to 
do odd Jobs, q. v. 

Odd-or-even, a boy's game, played 
with buttons, marbles, or half- 
pennies. 

Odds, (1) consequence. 'What's 
the oidda now how thoo was used 
when thoo was a bairn, it 's all 
past an' done wi'.' 

(2) Variance. * Thev fell at 
odds about dreanin' Nathan land.' 

Odds bobs, interjec. a humorous 
exclamation indicating surprise. 
• Odds hobs, who woula iwer hev 
expected to see you a wot day 
like this!' 

Oder, other. 1529. 'On vest- 
ment of blayk chamelete & on 
Oder of gre3rne croylle.' — KirUm- 
in-Lxnasey Ch, Ace. 

Odling [od'ling], an orphan, or 
solitary person. *My wife's 
dead ; an' all my bairns is de&d, 
an' I 'm nowt no better than an 
odling, noo.' 

(2) A single chicken or duck of 
a brood, when all the others have 
died. 

Odments, s. pi. fragments, trifles, 
odds and ends. 

'Od rot it, 'Od rabbit it, oaths. 

Of, prep. (1) on. * It happen'd of 
Christmas - day neet, five an' 
thirty year sin .' * For ryngingp 
of the crownation day.' — Kirton- 
in-Lindsey Ch. Ace., 1638. 

(2) For. * I've been hoUerin' 
of thee for th' last hairf hoor.' 

Ofens [auf -nz], adv. often. 

OfEds, (1) refuse of any kind, 
but more particularly refuse com. 
(2) Pigs' feet, ears, &c. 

Off and on, (1) now and then. 
* I don't do it reglar, but off an* 
on like.' 

(2) Variable, chan»)able. 
'He's niwer steady, alus off 
an* onJ 

OtDlf OfUous, adj. bad, worth- 1 



loss, good for nothing. 'She's 
a soro, offil'lookm* croatur as 
iwer I seed.' 'He's a offUous 
chap.' 

Off'n {lit off from), off. ' If ye 
fall off^n that steo thoo'l kill thee 
sen.' See Dirt Pies, 2. 

Oil of strap, a jocular name for 
a thrashing. It is the custom 
on AU Fools' day to send boys 
to the saddlers or shoemakers 
for a pennyworth of oil of strap, 

Oisier, the osier. 

Old sows, 8. pi. wood-lice. 

Ollibnt [olibut], halibut, the fish 
so called. 

Omnst [om'ust], adv. almost. ' I 
wanted to laugh, but I omusi 
could n't.'— July 1, 1875. 

On, prep. (1) of. * Some on 'em 
com' past here, but I did n't see 
noan on 'em.' 

(2) As adj. tipsy. * He was a 
bit on last neet, out there was n't 
much matter for him like.' 

(3J Even with, revenged uj)on. 
' I '11 be on wi' him th' next time 
ho gi'es me a fair chanch.' 

On end, (1) upright, perpendicu- 
lar. 'You'U find them powls 
on end agean th' bat stack. 

(2) Sitting up. * He 's on end 
yet ; but if he aoes n't tak' care, 
he '11 soon bo i' th' bcd-boddimi.* 

One side. (1) To 'put a thing 
on one side* is to put it away, 
decline, or reject it. 

(2) To * bo put on one side* is 
to be put away, turned off, or 
be put out of court. 

On it, phr. distressed. 'She's 
sorely on it, acos Jim's broken 
off wi' her.' 

Ony [on-i], any. 

Ony-how, adv. in any way. * You 
alus do things ony-how, you do ; 
if ta can't do 'em reight, you 'd 
better do 'em no-how at all.' 

Ony time, (1) any time. ' Ony 
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(iw next week that suite you'U 
do for me.' 

(2) Oiyy time frequently, Low- 
oTOr.meananow, atonco. 'Mary 
Ann, when can you ^ uloDg 
wi'metofokh tli'kyeui»P 'I 'la 
ready oiiy limt.' 
Oot [oot], prep, out ' She was 
oat o' aoora tbut cowd day for 
niore thon a iiowor, a»' hod n't 
lioon oonlinod eight hq' forty 

Oppen [opii], adj. open. 
OppsD-arsea, iDoillar^. 

' I fara as doth an nprn eri : 
That like fruit ia cuor lengor the 

Til it be rotten, in muHok, or iu 
Htro,' — C'hauc«r, Rtim'i I'rolfgue. 

Wedding, Act II. bc. ii. 

Oppen ^t, a female pig that liaa 
not hden operated upon to hiudar 
hor from having young. 

Oppen weather, warm, p?iiial 
woathor in winter, not frosty. 

Orange-flower tree, the Syringa. 

Order, to take. To lul-e onler 
with a person is to compol him 
to do onlerly or rightly. It dooa 
not newaaarily signify to punish, 
though punishment may he often 
included in ita meaning, ' I 'm 
goin^ OTer to . , , . t- - 
and if ... , and his 



Senate thon might at their plea- 
sure quickly take auch (»^i^ 
therein, as might appear heat to 
thuir wisdoms ; ' Shakespeare's 
Plutarch, ed. Skoat, p. ■18, Seo 
Tnkr order. Took order, and Order 
in the Glossary to that work. 
Original, Oiyginald, a male 
Christian name. OryyiwnW Smyth 
was fined at a court of the mitnor 



assault on John Base. — Manor 
Bolt, sub ann. Origiunl Fe&rt 
wai« a burgess of Lincoln during 
the time of the cominonweiUth. 
The Babtngtona of Hampton, co. 
Notts. ; and the Markhama of 
Lambooto Orange, co. York, used 
Original for a Christian name 
in iba 17th century. — Hunter's 
South YorU. i. 259. 

Original, adj. 'Tliis epithet of 
orl-iinul is frequcintly mudo use 
of in the Isle [of Axholme] to 
designate any thing highly es- 
teemed. It has arisen pmbably 
fmm its being applied to the old 
inhabitants, to distingiiiah them 
trom the Dntoh settlers. So 
even now we have it perpetually 
used when a man guts b little 
joyoiis over his cups, " Ton ore 
my ortyinal friend," >, «. as was 
meant by those who first used 
the eHpreseion "You are not one 
of those BCiimping Xhlt4:^hmaD, 
but one of the oriijinul or abo- 
riginal inhabitants of the coun- 
try." ' — Stonehouae, Iliil. Me vf 
Axholme, 2U. 

Orta, s. pi. (I) worthless things, 
rubbish ; especially the wasta 
luft in spinning. 

(2) Atermotcoutcmpt. 'Thay 
muk iitIs on me noo, 'cos they 
think I 'm a worn-out owd man, 
an' good for nowt'^S'iVioM-iH- 
Li'Mary. 

Osses [oa-cz], s. pi. horses. The 
singular is 'erie [era]. 

0' f, /'/)■ Of the. ' Get oot u' f 
hooaewi' thee, thoolungin' thief.' 

Otohard, orchard. 

Otohen, an urchin, ). e. a hedge- 
hog. ' You 're as full o' lies as 
a utchen is o' prickles.' Seo 
Priei/y-WcAeii. 

Other some, adj. pi. others. • I 
grow eevenly acre o' tiitios that 
year; some I sell'd aforo Christ- 
mas at twelve shillin' a seek, 
oilier eame 1 kept till May-doa', 
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' an' aobat mado eighteen peac« 

Otherwhiles, adv. at other times. 
SotuetimeB I go out tatiein' ; 
UherwhileM I mak' a bit by kutt- 

' And sum tymo he faojto fJaaf* ■ ft 
lloigh at ntr while.' 
Firrt the Plowman, B. xix. 99. 
Cf. Stratmotm, Dia. Old Eng. 
287. 

Otter, an iron afSxeJ to an axle- 
tree for the wheels h> butt against, 
for the purpose of keeping them 
at their proper width apart. 

Oot, V. t(i turn out, to eject. 
' Uutthew .... was outeil ira 
hia fium thrif poisoning Dr . . . . 
pheasants.' ' Digby was the 
cause that I was onled from my 
command in Wales.' — Symonds' 
Diary, 1645, p. 209. 'How 
many were ontrd of their freo- 
holda, bberty and liTobhood ? '— 
[James Howell] Suler inspec. into 



Oat &nd out, excellent, first-mte, 
by dr. ' I reckon John lliight 
Old ail' out the best Bi)cak(ir that 
there ia.' 

Out of all reaaon, quite unreason- 
able. ' It 'a out o' alt rtaion to 
pay twice owor for one job.' 

Out of fettle, in bad condition, 
said of cattle. See Fettle. 

Oat-of-lLii-head, OfF-Ms-head, 

dulirious. ' Poor chap ; he 'a 
out-o/-kU-head ; he's been toZi- 
inj over all night' 

Out of •qaare, irregular, lob- 
sided, untrustworthy in charac- 
ter. ' Ha brought all out of 
tquare.' — Bernard, Terence, 61. 

Ontcaitt, 8. pi. inferior sheep 
culled out of the rest of the 
flock. ' Fifty-two weathers and 
hogKes, outaut).' — Invent, of 
goodH of Sir John Anderson of 
Broughton, 1671, in [Sir C. U. 



J. Anderson's] ffitt. of Lea, 23. 
Ontiiig, a going out ; a trip of 

pleasure, [ Perhaps slang. J 'We'd 

a rare outing at th' review day 

at Thornton.' 
Ollta,at, inadisagrecment. 'They 

fell at outi last Brigg fair was 

three year, an' hov nivver hod a 

good wod for one another sin'.' 
Ontwen, the same as backicaier, 

q.v. 
Owd [oud], adj. old. 
Ovd-chap, -Qentlemaii, -Xadt 

-Uan, •Hick, -Scmt, -Sam, 

-'Un, the devil, 
Owd - foflhioned, sharp, nitty, 

clover, precocious. 
Owd-feirand, Owd-fitrrand, adj. 

(1) old-fashionod. 'There's a 
strance oii^ii-femind btoau walled 
into C'rowlo choch.' 

(2) Sharp, witty, clever. 'He's 

a Btmngo owd-firnind baim; ho 

would niek' oni^body laugh 

when ho 's op to his gams.' 

Owd hnnz, a dirty old man, n 

Owd-men, a kind of apples. 
Owd partic'len, very old friends. 

' Uim an' me 's oicd jmrtic'ters ; 

we 've knawn one another for 

sixty year.' 
Owd standards, (1) aged people. 

' Oivd tlnndardt used to call th' 

Slace i' Bottosford chech, whore 
Ira Peacock sits, th' Papist 
quore, on account o' it bolongin' 
i former time to th' Morleys o' 
Holmo.' 

[2) Old familioa. ' They had 
been there quite long enough 
to be counted among the eld 
ttatularda by the rustica around,' 
^Mahel Heron, i. 66. 

Owd Street, the Ermine Street. 
The Boman way loading from 
Lincoln to Winteringham. 

Owd woman's lack, having the 
wind in your fcco both going 
and rcturuing. 
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Owdacions, adj. audiicioiis. ' He 's 
the owdaciouseat lad I iwer seed.* 

Owen [ou'enl, prep. over. *He 
was covered wi' spots all owen 
him.* 

Ower [ou'u'r], prep. ^1) over. 
* Somebody s been an chucked 
th' swill-tub ower.* 

(2) Above. * He weighs ower 
eighteen stone.* 

(3) Too. * Thoo 's browt ower 
monny apples by hairl* 

Ower and ower agean, adv. very 
frequently. * I *ve tell'd him 
ower an* ower agean^ but he taks 
no notice.' 

Ower-end, Over-end, erect. * Set 

them sheaves otver-endy it *11 rain 
afore neet.' * What hair he had 
on his head stood over-end.* — 
Oainsburgh News, April 24, 1875. 

Oweralls, Overalk, s. pi. loose 

garments which fit over the 
lower part of the body and 
button up on the outside of the 
legs, us^ for the purpose of 
keeping the breeches or trousers 
clean in riding. Something not 
unlike them seems to have been 
worn in the last century, and 
called irowsers, * Trowsers are 
commonly wore by those that 
ride post down into the North, 
and are very warm ; at the same 
time they keep the coat, breeches 
&c. very clean by being wore 
over them.* — James Parry, True 
Anti-Pamela^ 1741, p. 189. 

Owerlooked, pp. overlooked, be- 
witched, affected by the influence 
of the evil eje. * I *ve hed a 
strange pain i* my face; missis 
ses it*s tick, but I think nowt 
better then that I *ve been ower- 
looked by Billy. . . .* — BoUes- 
ford, 1858. 

Owemenflt, prep, overagainst. 
' Th* howle is reight owemenst 
B. . . *8 stack-yam.* — Burring- 
ham, Dec. 10, 1875. 

Owerset, v. (1) overcome. * I was 



clear owerset when they tell'd 
me he was dead ; it com so sud- 
den.' 

(2) To recover. * She hed a 
bad illness a year or two sin*, an* 
I mad* my sen sewer she*d 
niwer owerset it; howmswever, 
she did, an' hes gotten real caddy 
agen.' 

Owertaken, pp. drunk. 'He 
was owertakm agean last neet, 
an *11 hev to go to Winterton.* 

Ower the left, in debt, in diffi- 
culties. * He *8 gotten sore ower 
th* left wi' that consam; he'd 
better niwer hev meddled wi* it 
at all.* 

Ower-welted, pp. overthrown; 
said of sheep. 

Owler, the alder tree. See 
Howler, 

Owler bottoms, a place in the 
parish of Lea, so called from the 
alder trees which formerly grew 
there. 

Own [oan], v. to confess. *I 
seed you steal it mysen, so 
you *d as well own it.' ' [Of. A.S. 
unnan, to grant ; quite distinct 
from A.S. agan, to own or pos- 
sess.— W. W. S.] 

Owrish, adj. wet, dirty, muddy. 

Owse, V. to bail water. 

Owt [out], aught, anything. A 
farmer given to grumbling said 
— *When there's owt, it maks 
nowt; an' when it maks owt, 
there's nowt.* Meaning that 
when there are good crops, prices 
are low, and Siat when prices 
are high, there is nothing to sell. 
'Fools an' gentlemen should 
niyver see owt on a job till it's 
finished.' 

Owt [out], pi t. and pp. ought 
'Bairns an* wimmen owt to do 
as they *s tell'd.* Mother. • Did 
ta do what thee faather tell'd 
thee?' Son. 'Noa.' Mother. 
* Then you should hev owt to ; if 
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' ta doesn't, ho 11 liide ta when 
he comes fra work.' 

Ox-harrowB, harrows famished 
with hales, q. v. 

Pack, a worthless person. * He 's 
a sore jmicX; as iyyer I seed, not 
worUi his meat' *Pamphilius 
.... used this Strang^ naughty 
pack euen as his Tme.* — ^fier- 
nard, Terence, 11. 

Packing, (1) part of the under 
gear of a waggon. 

(2) The wo(S into which iron 
axle-tree ends are affixed. 

Pack oS, v. to send away. * I 
packt her off wi'out wamin'.' 

Packs, s. pi. heavy masses of 
cloud. 

Packy weather, when there are 
padcs in the air. See ahoye. 

Pad, a path. 

Paddick [pad'ik], a paddock. 

Paddle, y. to wade in shallow 
water. 

Paddy. A bricklayer's paddy is 
his labourer, who brings him 
bricks and mortar. 

Paddynoddy, a long, tedious tale. 
*The lawyer begun to tell a 
strange paddynoddy about a chap 
they caU'd Bywater ; but as I *d 
hoaxd it a hundred times afore, I 
slotted off into th' kitchen.' 

Pag, (1) to carry. 

(2^ Used when one person 
carries another on his shoulders. 

Pag-rag Day, the fourteenth 
day of May, which is the day on 
which yearly servants leave 
their places; so called because 
theyjx^ their rags away on that 
day. See above. ' His poor 
father was sla'ain last Pay-rag 
Da'ayJ — A Lincolnshire Dia- 
lo^e, Notes and Queries^ III. 8. 
vii. 31. * Molly was at liberty 
on Pay-rag Day.* — Lawrence 
Cheny, BtUh and Gabriel^ i 41. 



Palaver [palaa'vur], flattering 
talk. (Nautical phnise borrowed 
from Portuguese.) 

Palings, s. pi. pales. 

Palm, a steel shield with holes 
in it like a thimble, and straps 
to fasten it on, applied to tne 
palm of the hand for pushing 
the needle in mending sacks, 
sewing leather, &c. 

Palms, s. pL the flowers of a 
kind of willow, so called be- 
cause they were formerly used 
instead of palms on Palm- 
Sunday. — See Brand's Popular 
Antiq, 1813, i. 103. 1640. * Paid 
for paJme flowers and Cakes on 
Palme Sonday yj*.' — St Mary 
Woolnoth Ch, Acc,m Gent. Mag. 
1854, ii. 41. Cf. Acts of Chapter 
of Ripon (Surtees Soc), 334. 

Pan, a piece of timber laid length- 
wise on the top of a wall to 
which the roof is attached. 1575. 
* To buyld yt vpon his costs & 
charges, great tymber as postes 
balkes & pannes excepted.' — 
Kirton-in-Lindsey Ch. Ace, 

Pancake Tuesday, Shrove Tues- 
day. 

Pannikin, a small earthenware 
pan. 

Panshion [pansh'yun], an eartli- 
enware vessel with black glaze 
on the interior surface, used as 
a milk-pan. * Pots and pansions, 
d'.'—Northorpe Ace. 1782. 

Pantle, v. to patter about. *Them 
bairns 'es been pantling all ower 
my clean steps.' *That yoimg 
'oss o' yours pantlea aboot 
strangely.' 

Parcener, a partner. See Copar- 



cener, 



Parfit, adj. perfect. (The usual 
Middle-English form.) 

Parge, v. to do plaster-work, and 
especially to plaster the inside 
of a chimney. 
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Par^ttiil^, pinster-worlc. 
Pari, a conversation. ' I bed a 
lonfi pari vi' him nobbut last 

Pari, V. to spoak to, to convcrae 
with. 'Wo ■woe parting half on 

Parley, v. to converao. ' It 's to 
no wee jiarUi/iiig no longer, we 
ehftH uivTor agroe.' Seo I'arl. 

Parlour, the inner room of a 
cottago whoro tho bed is. 

Parlous, adj. venturosome, bold, 
dashing, extToordinaty. ' Ben 
wns a fKtrlova chap for drink.' 
* Ho maks a parhui noise when 
ho preaches.' ' Tom 's a parlout 
clover chap.' 

Parritor, an apparitor. (Obso- 
lete.) 1810. -To the parrator 
for cxhibitting the rcpieters \j'.' 
— Kirton-iii-Li'iiil»fy Ch. A(c. 

Parrot nook, a place in the parish 
of Mcssinghiun, 1825. 

Parshil [paa-shil], a jiarcel. 

Panon com, corn aflccted by 
tbo siiiiit. Tho compiler once | 
Bugp?st»1 to a fanner that rom 
having tfao smut was called by . 
this name bccauM it was black ; ' 
l>ut he was told that tho real , 
reason w)is (hat when tytio was 

C'd in kind, the sheaves that 
I tho meat smuts in them were . 
alwa^ given to the partoit, if 
ho could bo seduced into taking | 

Panou'i Cross, land in the 
pari-ih of Winteringham. 

Part, Bome. ' We 've jxirt ket 
locks i' th' onta yet, but not so 
nunf as we uaed to hev.' 

TartioipMlta, the original con- 
fawitara lor tlie drainasa of Hat- 
8eU ChM» and the Ide of Ax- 
kofane, and Quxa who succeeded 
tten in thoir rights and duties. 
Ot Hmter, BiU. of SmIA 1 oria. 
'. IM; Fttdc, Sitt 0/ Ilk 0/ 



Axholme, 91 ; Itcad, Iliit. n/ 
I>le of Axholine, 23, 38 ; I'ro. Sec. 
Ant. II. Series, vol. vi. p. 466. 

Party, a peraon. 1C45. 'A note 
of moneys laid out in eesses this 
yeore. Imprimis to Mr Kent 
and his partner at xvifj' pound. 
. . Item another eeeao to pa same 
partya at lij' pound.' — EirUm- 
in-Lii<d,ey cL Ace. 

Pasch flues, certain yeariy pay- 
ments, which were anciently 
paid by the tceanta to the lord 
of tho manor of KirtoD-in-Lind- 

Fash, rottenness. ' Th' apples is 
as rotten as path.' 

Paste. (1) Dough. When/iru/eis 
put before the fire to lighten, it 
IB customary to make three cuts 
across it ' to keep the witch oH.' 
(2) A cat is said to mako pai(e 
when she kneads with her fore 
feet, preparatory to composing 
herself to sleep. 

Fatty [pai'sti], mij. polo, sallow. 
' He looks strange an'jia«/y-faced.' 

Fat, adj. expert, ready. ' Ho 's 
strange au' pat wi' his lossins.' 

Pat aback, a game. 

Patron [pat-runl a pattern. 'The 
manty-maker nee a book wi' a 
patron of a new sort o' collar in.' 
' Sacred to the memory of Samnol 
Helton, who died November tho 
12th, 1827. aged 27 years. The 
patron ofpatienco and resigna- 
tion.' — Wi„leHoH Ckutrh-sard. 
Used also in Cambridgcahire. 

Fatten [pat-n], a kind of clog 
with an iron ring on the sole, 
used to ke«p the weoi^ out of 
the dirt. Oippled men who have 
one Ic^ shorter than the other 
fi-equentlj wear one paltat. 

Paultery, Panlterly, «<Ij. pdtry, 
worthless, rubbishy. ' I nivrer 
seed such litllo pauHrry things 
as his tatiee are this rear.' 
' Thou lewd woman, can I an- 
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swer thee any thing, thou deal- 
ing thus paulterly with me.* — 
Bernard, Terence, 107. 

Panm [paum], the palm of the 
hand. 

PansUL See Palms, 

Pawky [pauk-i], adj. artful, cun- 
ning. 

Pawt [paut], the paw of an 
animal. 

Pawt [paut], V. to paw. *I 
wish we hed nH no cats, really ; 
they're alus pawtin^ at one, 
when one 's gettin' one's meat.' 

Pax- wax, a ligament in the 
nock; Ligamentum nuchce. See 
Bay, S. dk E, words; R D. S. Gl. 
B. 16, p. 88. 

Pay, V. to beat. 

Payment, injury, damage. * Wliy, 
f gardin hes ta'aken no pay- 
ment,^ — A Lincolnshire Dialogue, 
in Notes and Queries, HI. S. vii. 
31. 

Peart [peert], adj. brisk, lively, 
rigorous. *I thowt Jenny's 
foal wod dee, but it*s strange 
an' peart noo.* * Mary Anne's 
last bairn 's growin' peart enif.' 

Peascods, s. pi. the pods of peas. 
•When you've done shillin' 
chuck th* peascods to th' pigs.' 

* Of ... . Shutleworth of Hohne 
for gathering peascods contrarie 
to order xij . — Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey Fine Boll, 1631. 

Peason, s. pL peas. (Obsolescent.) 

Peat-earth, decomposed peat. 

* Peat is often so far disintegrated 
as to present an uniform earthy 
appearance, but is still inflam- 
mable, and does in reality con- 
tain but a very small portion of 
earthy matter. When changed 
in this manner it is here called 
peat-earth,* — Will Peck, Ace, of 
the Isle of Axholme, p. 24. 

Peck of tronbles, much trouble 
or yezation. *My wife's in a 



peck o' troubles this momin' ; 
she's fun' oot she's lost her 
bunch o' keys. Brado o' me, it 
dropp'd into th* Trent yesterday 
as she was gettin' of fra' th' 
packet.' * A tradesman at Bos- 
ton has a peck-skep full of human 
teeth exposed in his window, 
and labelled a peck of troubles* 
— J. E. Brogden, Provincial 
Words in Lincolnshire, 147. 

Peck-skep, a peck measure. 

Peddling, trifling, worthless. 
* Little peddlin* things, they 're 
not woth five shillin' apiece. 

Pedigree, a long and intricate 
story. * It 's bad to remember, 
but Ralf knaws all th' pedigree 
on it.' 

Peel, a baker's shovel. 

Peel, v. to pare. 

Peelings, s. pi. parings. 'If 

you peel an apple wi'out break- 
in' tne pedin\ and fling it with 
your right hand over your left 
shoulder, it will fall on the ground 
in th' shape of th' first letter of 
the name of her you will marry.' 
Bottes/ord, 1837. 

Peewit, the lapwing ; VancUus 
cristatus. 

Peflf, (1) the pith of a plant. 
(2) A cough. 

Peflf, V. to cough. 

Peffling, pres. part, having a 
hard, harsh, dry-sounding cough. 

PefUng cough, ahard, harsh, dry- 
sounding cough. 

Peggy, a night-light. These 
were formerly made of sheep's 
fat, surroundmg a wick formed 
of a stalk of lavender wrapped 
round with cotton. 

Peggry Otchen, a hedgehog. See 

Otchen, 

Peggy wi' her lantern, an ignis 
fatuus. * Dazed it may be, by 
the brightness of the CTospel, so 
as not to discern the flicker of a 
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i. 31. 

Peggy whitetliroat, tlie white- 
throat ; CuTTuat ciitfTta. 

Pelt, ft aliin ; commonly used 
for tlieakiiisofeheepuad rubbita. 
■They are also objected to for 
not Iwing BO hardy as the Lln- 
ooId, from thin priti and less 
woot' — Arth.Young, tine, Jgrie. 
179fl, 321. 

Felting, bi^J. heavy, violeiit ; 
spoken of niia or hoiL 

Pen - feathered, adj. not Fully 
fouthorod. 

Pen-featlierB, s. pi. small, umSo- 
Toloped fouthere. To ' pull out 
his ]iai-j^cnthcri ' is to Tory 
BorioUBly mjuro another. 

Penny, ndj. A fowl when being 
plucked, if it has many unde- 
vutnpeil feathers, is said to he 
pfiii-y. 800 aboVG. 

Pester, a cheating horae-dealer. 
' Laughin' to his son at tho htos 
ho'd been tellin' to them York- 
Bhiro prppcra.' — Sa^ Skirlauffh, 
i.37. 

Pepper, v. (1) to wound slightly 
with shot. 

(2) To he cheated hy 'a jifp- 
per.' Soo above. 

Pepperme&t, peppermint. 

Peramble, a Jong, ram hling story. 
•He t«U'd me such an aperarnhh 
aboot th' com laws I was sick to 
hoar him.'— .^sA^j/, 1852. 

Peramble, v. to talk in a tedious, 
unconnoctod manner. 

Perambnlation, Iwating the 
boun<i9 of a pariBh. Since the 
tirao of the ouclostires this pniu- 
tice has been, for tho most part, 
diBcontinued. About thirty years 
ago tho bouiiilary between East 
Butterwick and Buiringhnm 
was perambulated, and stones set 
down to mark it. At that time, 
acoordlng to the old custom, cer- 




tain boya wera compelled to 
stand on their heads on the 
boundary stones sjid afterwards 
whipped, to make them remem- 
ber tho circumstance. " To 
Eichard Vason for bread * ayle 
when we went a perambutativn 
iiij* ix*.' — Kirlon-in-Lindtej/ Cl>- 
Ace 1640. 1670. • Spent at the 
prraaibtdaiion dinner 3'. 10*. 0*. 
tl-iven to the boys that were 
whijil 0'. V. O'.'—ahfliy Ch. Art., 
in Brand's PopuUtr Antiq. 1813. 
i. 175. See Adt of C/iaytrr -/ 
liipo't (SurtaesSoc), Appendix 1. 
Perished, pp. (I) overcome wilb 

(2) Grain is said to have 
periihed when it vs killed in the 
ground by frost or wet. 

Perky, adj. proud, saucy, iu»- 
pudenL 

Perseonte, v. to proiiecutc. ' He 
was pcrarniUd at th' 'sizes for 
aheep-stealin'.' 

Pertill [pest-il], a pestle. 'Thoo 
knawB that brass motter o' mints 
wi'roosesan'crowuBonit. Wdl, 
myfiiathorhedbrok'th'putiY/, so 
BOB he to William, ' ' Wilfiam," ees 
he. " tek that owd gTin-banil out 
o' th' piffoon-coarton' huR her to 
th' blwiamith' shop, an pot a 
nowpadVfmadoonhor." WiJIiam 
did OS my Aiathor tell'd him, an' 
wasomustshutten thrif hei; for 
no sooner hed th' banil gotten 
hot i' th' fire, then off she wont, 
au' shut WiUiom's coat-lap clean 
off. Th' owd thing hed been 
chuckin' aboot there for'fifty year 
wi'uut a stock, on' no livin man 
knew there was owt in hor." ' Do 
things by degrees, aa th' cat eat 

Petty [pet'i], a privy. 
Pewther [peutli'ur], pewter. 
Pey [piii], a pea. 
Pheaian' [fuz-un], a pheasant. 
Pibble [pib-1], a pebble. 'A 
grey piblle stone of great bignes.' 
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— Symonds's Diary, 1644 (CamcL 
Soc.). p- 151. 
Pick, (1) pitch. 'As dark as 
pick: * It 'b pick dark.' 

(2) A cast, a throw. Of. to 
pick, to throw, as used by Shake- 
speare. 

Pick, V. (1 ) A sheep, cow, or mare 
is said to pick its lamb, calf, or 
foal when it is brought forth 
dead. 

(2\ To pitch, to toss. 

(3) To mt up sheaves of com 
to the stack. 

Pick a back, Pye back, to carry, 

to carry on the shoulders. 

Pick at, y. to back-bite ; to speak 
against. ' Our squire *s alus 
otdbV af . . . ; all thrif her 
heyin' said summats about some- 
body he 's a mind to think well 
on.' 

Pick sport ont on, phr. to make 
game o£ 

Pick np. The last train at night 
which runs on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Hail- 
way from Sheffield to New Hol- 
land, is called the Pick up. 

Pick np, V. to vomit. 

Pickenhotch, the game of pitch 
and toss. 

Picker, (1) the man who picks 
the sheaves up to the stacker. 
(2) A potato-gatherer. 

Picking-fork, a long fork used 
for lifting sheaves up to the 
person who is building a stack. 
See Pick, verb. 

Picking hole, a hole, commonly 
square, and closed with a wooden 
shutter, through which sheaves 
of com are put into a bam. 
* The projecting stone sill of one 
of the picking-holes at the north 
end of the bam.' — Cordeaux, 
Birds of the Humber, 14. 

Pictnr [pikt'ur], a picture. 

Pictnr, V. to represent in a draw- 
ing, engraving, or painting. 



'The Dutch have picter*d the 
army hero .... shooting at 
butterflies.' — De la Pry me' s 
Diary, 1686, p. 8. 

Pictur-card, the coat-cards in a 
pack. 

Pie, a heap of potatoes covered 
with earth to preserve them from 
frost. *Tho pyes (preserving 
pits) being ready 6 inches deep, 
and 6 feet wide, the carts take 
them [the potatoes] homo.' — 
Arth. "xoxmg. Line. Agric, 1799, 
p. 143. 

Pie, V. to earth up potatoes. 

* Taking up and pying, 2'. 0*.(y.' 
— Arth. Young, Line, Agric, 
1799, p. 144. 

Piece, (1) a concubine, a harlot. 

(2) Verse or prose, recited by 
school-children. *I'm goin' to 
chappil to-neet to hear th' bairns 
say tnoir pieces J 

(3) A short space of time. 
' Stop a bit, I shall be back in a 
pieced 

(4) A portion of land in an 
open field, sometimes a small 
enclosure. 

Piece o' ways, part of the way. 

* He wont piece o' ways hoam wi' 
her that neet.' 

Pig. Pigs can 'see the wind.' 
When pigs toss their bedding 
about, or carry straw in their 
mouths, it is a sign of wind. 
Yirgil £dludes to a similar notion : 

* non ore solutes 
Immimdi meminere sues jactare 
maniples.' — Georgica, i. 399. 

Pig, V. (1) to lie in bed with 
another. 

(2) To pitch off a horse or ass. 
*He Tpiggd off reight into th' 
middle o th' street. 

Pig-cheer, the dishes made from 
fresh pork, such as pork-pies, 
mince-pies, sausages, &c. &c. 
*When we kill oor pig, we sh'l 
send a hamper o' pig-cheer to oor 
lad Tom, wat lives i* Lunnon.' 
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Fig-cote, a pig-sty. 

Pig-cratch, a kind of low tablo 
or bench on which pigs aro 
killed and dressed. CH John 
Mar ken field, i 135. 

Pig-fry, the fried liver, lungs, 
heart, kidneys, &c. of a pig. 

Pig-headed, adj. stubborn. 

Pig in a poke. To buy a pig in 

a poke is to buy something with- 
out understanding its nature 
and properties. 

Pig in a well. A child who has 
no parents or guardians, or a 
pei*son who has no visible means 
of subsistence, is said to be like 
a pig in a well. 

Pig-minster, a pig-sty. * I 'm 
buildin' squire eoTnepig-minaterB.* 
— Messing ham, 1832, 

Pig-8will, hog-wash. 

Pig-trongh, a child's name for a 
goafer ; also for broken or water- 
worn ammonites, showing the 
cavities. 

Pig-tnb, (1) the swill-tub; the 
tub in which refuse food is put 
to be given to the pigs. 

(2) Sometimes, tnough rarely, 
a salting-tub is called a pig-tuh, 

Pig-yock, a wooden yoke put 
around the necks of pigs to 
hinder them from breaking 
through hedges. * Euery one 
dweUing in ye Coote howsos or 
Suswathe shall both ring and 
yock ther swynne before seynt 
Ellin daye next, ye defalt vj' 
viij''.' — Scotter Manor Records, 
1557. * What is the use of that 
wooden yoke on your neck ? ' * To 
keep us from breaking through 
our driver's fences.' — Person, 
Catechism for the Swinish Multi- 
tude, 

Pigeon-milk. On All Fools' day 
it is the custom to send a boy to 
some farmer's wife, noted for her 
dairy, to buy a penny-worth of 
pigeon^milk. See Oil of strap. 



Pigeon-toed, having toes tam- 
ing inwards^ 

Piggin [pig'in], a small vessel 
used for ladins water, made of 
staves hooped together, one 
being left longer than tho rest 
to form a handle. 

* Here 's the Bailey o' Haltwhistle 

Wi' his great bull's pizzle. 

That sup'd up the oroo, an' syne, 

in the piggin.^ — ^Bob. Surtees, 

Death of Featherstonhaugh, 

It is glossed here ' an iron pot 
with two ears.' 

Pill, PUling, peel, rind ; candiwl- 
poel. * There 's a queer smell.* 
* Yes, but it 's nowt Dutth'/>i7/ o' 
them oranges me an Ann 's been 
catin'.' 

Pill, V. to peel. * Pillin* bark 
in the woods.' — Lawrence Cheny, 
Huth and Gabriel, i. 33. 

Pill, an insect See Soto, 

Pillow-bean, pillow-cases. (Olv 
solosoent.) *Schottes & pelow- 
herys iiij".' — Invent, of Jiic, Allele 
of Scxiltherop, \bb\, Seo Chaucer, 
Prol, G96. 

Pillow-slip, a pillow -cover. 

Piment, mess, dirt 'What a 
piment you *re makin' all ower 
that clean hearth, bairn ! ' 

Pin, V. (1) to fasten. * Pin that 
yate.' 

(2) To convict, to convince, to 
overcome in argument. 'He 
begun to lie, so L pinned him at 
once by tellin' him I was there.' 

(3^ To hold a person tightly 
by tne arms. 

Pinch-gnt, a miser. 

Pin-cnshion, a sweetmeat. 

Pind, V. to empound. (Hence 
pindar.) 

Pine, V. to starve. 

Pine-honse, Pining-honse, a 

place where cattle for slaughter 
are confined for some Ume with- 
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out food before they are killed. 
' To be let . • . . butcher's shop 
"With slaughter-house, pining- 
hou9e, and every convenience.' — 
Oaifuburgh NewSy Sep. 25, 1875. 

Pinfold, a pound. 

Pingle, a small enclosure. (Ob- 
soletej) In 1619 John Chipsey 
and men his wife surrendered 
lands in Scotter at ' le Clowehole ' 
and * a pingle ' at the wood side 
to Agues Shadforth wife of 
Bobert Shadforth. — Manor Be- 
rords. There was a place called 
Pingle Dump at Messingham in 
1625, and tiiere is at present a 
place in the parish of Gains- 
Durgh called Pingle hill, 

Pin-horflei the middle horse in a 
team. 

Piniatedy opinionated, t. e. of 
opinion. * I ^piniated we shall 
hev a long blast this winter ; 
winter-bods hes comed so early.' 

iPink, the chaffinch; Fringilla 
coeleha, 

Fiiik-eye, a kind of potato. 

Pink-eyed John, the pansy. 

Pinner, Pinny, a pinafore. 

Pins. It is still a common be- 
lief that, if you are bewitched, 
and you set some human hair, 
urine, and pins, and put them 
into a bottie and buiy them 
tmder the eaves of your house, 
the witch will cease to have 
power over you. If an animal 
nas been killed by witchcraft, 
you must take out its heart and 
stick it full of pins, and either 
bury liie heart in a box or 
earuen pot under the eaves of 
the house, or boil it in a pot over 
the fire ; the witch will then have 
no further power. At a place 
on the west side of Hardwick 
hill, on Scotton common, I have 
been informed there was, sixty 
years ago, * a great heap ' of pins 
and old-fiEishioned tobacco-pipe 
heads; they were believed to 



have been put there for magical 
purposes. A cruel instance of 
the superstition that witchcraft 
is hindered by drawing blood of 
the witch by means of pin«, oc- 
curred at Messingham, in the 
beginning of this century, to a 
reputed witch called Nanny 
Moody. * Some young persons 
invited Nanny to go with them 
to the public-house. . . . No 
sooner had she passed the thres- 
hold of the house than they 
compelled her to sit down on a 
chair, the seat of which had been 
previously prepared, and stuck 
rail of pins, with their points 
upwards, nor was she suffered 
to rise from this seat of Purga- 
tory till those who brought her, 
hsA drawn blood, and were per- 
fectly satisfied she had under- 
gone a sufficient degree of pain.' 
— J. Mackinnon, Ace. of Messing- 
ham, MS. 1825, p. 12. In the 
account of the expenses of burn- 
ing Mar^ret Dolmoune, a Scotch 
witch at I3umtcastoll, in 1649, we 
find the folio wiug charge for 
pricking her with pins : — * To 
John Kinked for brodding of 
her vi lib Scotts.' — Excerpta 
Aniiqua, 40. In the Museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland is preserved a calfs 
heart stuck nearly full of pins. 
It was found under the floor of 
an old house at Dalkeith. As to 
the magical uses of pins see 
Lubbock's Origin of Civilizaiiony 
165 ; Amason's Icelandic Legends, 
trans, by Powell, II. Series, p. 
Ixxij. ; Cox, Mythology of Aryan 
Nations, i. 93 ; Gentleman^ s Ma- 
gazine, 1811, ii. 183; Notes and 
Queries, IIII. S. ix. 355; Kemble, 
Saxons in England, i. 527 ; Diary 
of Walt. Yonge (Camd Soc.), 12 ; 
Scott, Border Min, iii. 103. 

Pins and needles, a pricking 
sensation in the limbs, (Com- 
mon.) 

Pinsons, pincers. 

13 
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Pipe. (1) ' Put hia pipe out,' i. e. 
entirely {dlenoed or subdaed 
1dm, ' Nowt put Dr Kenealy'e 
mpe out liko gettiii'iato th' Hooee 
O' Cominon87 

(2) ' Put that in yer pipe an' 
Bmose it ; ' said to one to whom 
you havo doUverod a dinohing 
argument or castagation. (Com- 

Pipeit (1) the larger vessels of 
uie lungs aod heart, the veins 
and arteries. ' I 'm sewer that 
meat isn't good ; th' pipts is full 
tf blood.' ' He 'a strange an' 
bad in \aapipet -when be walks 

(2) The small canals hranch- 

ine off from the central pool in 

a duck-deeoy. 

Pips, s. pi. (1) the flowers of the 

cowslip. 

(2) The seeds of applee and 

(3J The spots on playing-caida, 
dominoes, and women's dresses. 

Pismire, an ant. 

Fus-bnriLt, said of the hair of 
an animal bleached by the sun. 

Pisflles, B. pi. small fossils, joints 
of peutacrinites. See KentlU 
and Pvaeella. ' The astroites are 
called piislea and posalos.' — W. 
Peck, Ace. ofhU of Axholme, 28. 

FiiB-propliet, a ' water-doctor,' 
q. V. 

Pit, V. to bury. ' William Crosbie 
for not piltinge his dead mare 
iiij'.' — BoU^ford Manor Rtcordt, 
1615. ' It is ordered that euery 
inhabitant in Botteeford a:id 
Tadlothorpe that baue any 
cattle that die of the fellon or 
morren yppon the comons or 
waatea of Bottesford and Yadle- 
thorpe shall suffldeutlle pitt the 
same to the sight & discretion of 
tho cargrauee or two or throe 
mffldent and honest men of the 
Mid townes, and likewise shall 
bnme the plaoe, where the eaid 



euery delalt ^•.'—Ibid, 1617. 

Pit-a-pat, thebeatingof the heait, 
and any noise thou^t to reenn- 
ble the sound thereM. ' I oonld 
hear their feet pit-a-pat on the 
stairs.' 

Pitcher, an earthen vessel with 
an ear and -lip to pour from ; to 
be distinguished from jug, q. T- 

Pitter-patttf I ▼. to beat inces- 
santly, aa rain. 

Pixtnre, a picture. 

Plaaoin' [plai'h'sin], place, aerv- 
ico, 'Sie'a not i' plSacin' ; 
she 's a manty-maker.' ' Hee ta' 
gotten a plSacin' this stattus ? ' 

PlSan [plaib'n]. 'What the 
plUandojoa mBauP' is an em- 
phatio mode of asking a person 
what he means or what nis in- 
tentioua are, ' Ton see he us'd 
to come courtin' our Selina, hud 
he nivrer lets me see him ; 
howmawiTTer, one daa I leeta on 
'em i' th' belfrey aeean th' bom- 
end, BO sea I, " What th' Ma» 
doestamean t"'an'hesea,"rJowt 
bud a bit o' nonsense-like;" 
then I una wi' a muck-ferk an' 
begins toaammer him wi' it, an' 
sastol^, " If ta wants a tat o' 
nonsense, tak' mine; it'e^ianer 
to remember than Selina. 

Plaat [plai-h't], a plate. 

Plague, t. to tease, to cha£ 

Plain, (1) homely. 'They're 
strange plain folks.' 

(2) tlKly. 'She's a good 
sarrant, but th' pbUtttat lasi I 

(2) Anything awkward or un- 
comfortable, as ' plain weather,' 
i. c. rouKh weatiiar; 'plain roads,' 
•'. e. bad roads; 'plain ways o' 
goin' on,' disreputable habits; 
a 'plain job,' &o. 'Maastar 
Edward 's gettin' to talk strange 
an' plain ' was aaid of the author 
in hia childhood, meaning not 
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lint he was good to understand, 
\mt that his speech was highly 
flaTomed with the Temacular. 

PlaAet-dtnieken, Planet-tooken, 

one who has had a stroke oif 
paralysis. 

PlantiA*, a plantation. * There 's 
a strange lot o' hetherds i' th' 
lCarsh-/^n^'nV 

Plashf a slight splash. 

Plashf y. (1) to lay a hedge, that 
is, to cut the stronger thorns half 
way through and force them 
into a horizontal position; in 
whidi they are sometimos held 
by stakes and binders. ' Thomas 
Cook and John Blackbome for 
iij 6a,yeaplashyng at Wroughlond 
hedg at yj* tiie daie.* — Kirton- 
iu^Lindtey Ch. Ace. 1584. ^Plash- 
ing^ or laying down the live 
fences has been yery improperly 
performed.' — ^Tho. Stone, View 
of Agric. of Line, 1794, 33. 
(2) To splash. 

Plat, a grass-plot. 

Plate [plait 

Plate [pkit' 

Play for love, to play without 

stekes. 'I shan't pla^ wi'out 
there 's some money on it. It 's 
agean my conscience to play for 
love ; I farm a conscience as well 
as other folks.' — 18o8. 

Play up, v. to make much noise 
or oonfdsion. ' They 're still enif 
when ther &ather 's at hoam, but 
the^ do play up when they 're to 
their sens.' 

Plesior [pleznir], pleasure. 

Plew. See Plough. 

Plough-balk, (1) the beam of a 
plough. 

(2) An irregularity in plough- 
ing, caused by the ploughshare 
bemg allowed to vary in depth, 
and spoil the uniformity of the 
fiirrow. Hence theXincolnshire 
proverbsr- 



, a pleat. 
V. to pleat. 



' More halks^ more barley.' 
' Less halks^ more beans.' 

Plonghboot, the right of taking 
wood for the purpose of making 
ploughs. (Obsoleta^ * To have 
. . . sufficient houseooot, hedge- 
boot, fireboot, plowboot^ cartboot, 
saleboot, and Stakeboot .... to 
be used on the premises and not 
elsewhere,' — Lease of Lands in 
Brumby, 1716. 

Ploagh-bullockB, mummers. The 
term seems peculiar to the Isle 
of Axholme, * The next day the 
plaugh'bullockSy or hoggins, go 
round the town to receive alms 
at each house, where they cry 
**LargU8." They are habited 
similar to the morris-dancers, 
are yoked to, and drag, a small 
plough ; they have thoir farmer 
and a fool, called Billy Buck, 
dressed like a harlequm, with 
whom the boys make sport. The 
day is concluded by the bullocks 
running with the plough roimd 
the cross in the market-place, 
and the man that can throw the 
others down and convoy their 
plough into the collar of a public 
house, receives one shilling for 
his agility.' — W. Peck, Ace. of 
Isle of Axholme, 1815, p. 278. 
See Plough -stots in Whitby Glos- 
sary ; and see Plough-jays below. 

Plough-hales, s. pi. the handles 
of a plough. 

Plough - jags. Plough - boys. 

Plough-lads, lads who on and 
after Plough-Monday go about 
in quaint costumes and act a 
rude drama. See Half Skirla ugh, 
iii. 129. See Plough-btdlocks. 

Plough-land, (1) arable land. 
(2) An obsolete measure of 
land. * An oxgang is an eighth 
part of a Plow-land.' — Survey of 
Manor of Kirton - in - Lindsey, 
1787. 

Plough-Monday, the first Monday 
after Twelfth-day. 
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Ftong^h-ilead, a sledge shod with 

iron used for removing ploughs 
£rom one field to another. 

Plough-stiltB, the handles of a 
plough. See Plough-hales, 

Ploverer [pluvurur], a man who 
catches plover, or gathers their 
eggs. 

Ploying [pluv'in], the cry of the 
plover.— E. A. W. P., Isle of 
AxholmCf Sep. 8, 1875. 

Plucky the lungs and liver of 
animals. 

Pluck a crow. To plucJc a craw 
with any one is to have a 
quarrel with him. 

Plucksh ! a word used to frighten 
chickens. 

Plum, adj. perpendicular. 

Plum, V. (1) to fathom. 

(2) To teU if a building be 
perpendicular by the use of the 
plumb-line. 

Plum-bob, a mason's plummet. 

Plump. (1) Wild ducks and wild 
geese are said to fly in a plump 
when they fly closely together. 
• Than the knyghts of hys 
tumay assembled them togyther 
by plumpes* — Arthur of Little 
Britain, edit 1814, p. 81. 

*0*er Homcliff-hill a plump of 
spears.* — Marmion, i. 3. 

(2) A patch or clump of flowers. 

'There's a plump of French 

willows in Manby wood just 
• aboon Mottle-esh hill upo* th* 

noth side.*— 1861. 
Pook-ar*d [pok-ar-d], adj. marked 

with the small-pox. 

Pookmankle, a portmanteau. 

Poeterjy poetry. 

Point grundf to be able to put a 
lame foot firmly down. 

Poke, (1) a sack, a ba^. 

(2) A woman's side -pocket 
■ It.) 



Poke, V. to pry, to intermeddle. 

Poke-bag, a sack or bag. 

Poll, a hornless cow. 

Poll, V. to cut the hair of the 
head. See 2 Sam. xiv. 26, &c. 

Poll, pp. pull. * He poll his coat 
off an* wanted to feight me i* 
Brigg market.* 

PoUard, the coarsest kind of flour> 

Polly, Polly-cot, an effeminate 
man, a man who does women's 
work. * He was a strange polli/, 
he *d got up at four i' th' momin' 
to rmt th* dinin' - room table 
bright* 

Poor as a craw, Poor as wood, 

very poor. 
Poother [poodh'ur], powder. 

* Hard upo* poother an' light upo' 

shot, 
An* then you 'U kill dead o' the 

very spot.* 
Popii^ay, the green woodpecker. 

Popple, corn-cockle; a flower 
found growing among com, the 
seeds of whi3i are difficult to 
separate from or * dress out * of 
the grain when thrashed. 

Poppy-smack, the vessel in which 
Ihe poppies, which were formerly 
muwi grown at Whitton and in 
the neighbourhood, were sent 
into Hull. 

Poppy-tea, a decoction of poppies 
taken as a narcotic. 

Pork, V. to fatten pigs for port 

Porpus, a very fat man. 

Porpus-pig, a porpoise. We 
have heard that the second word 
was added because * it hes a hin- 
side just for all th* warld like a 
pig.* In the Netherlands a 
troop of porpoises is popularly 
called * the farmer and his pigS;' 
— Notes and Queries, 1111. S. xL 
347. 

Portess, a portifory or breviary. 
1 (Obsolete.) 1566. * Blyton 
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* one portess and one manuell, 
defacid this yeare.' — Line, Ch, 
Oood$, 52. 

Portmaiitley a portmanteait 

Posey, a bunch of gathered 
flowera. 

Possede, v. to possess. (Obsolete.) 
*To have ayene, reteyne and 
passede any fermor clause or 
article .... notwithstandjmge.' 
— Lectse of Manor o/Scottery 1537. 

PoBsells.. See Kessells and Pos- 
selU. 

Post and pan, buildings built of 
stud and mud. ' A deal o* 
GainsbV owd hallos not stoan 
nor brick, it 's post an' panJ* 

Post -wife -grave, a place at 
Kessinghara, 1825. 

Post-mill, a wooden mill sup- 
ported on posts, as distinguished 
from a smock-mill, q. v. 

Pot, (I) a vessel of earthenware 
or glass. A servant, having 
broken a glass tumbler, said, 
* Please, mm, I Ve brok' this 

* here ; I hate to break a j)of, but I 
did n't do it a' purpose.' 

(2) A deep hole in a brook. 

Pot, pp. put 

Pot-alley, marbles made of 
earthenware. 

Potato-pie, (1) a heap of potatoes 
covered with straw and earth to 
preserve them from frost. 

(2) A pie of which the main 
ingredient is slices of potato 
with only a very little meat 
therein, to give it flavour. 

Potched, poached ; said of eggs. 

Pot Marjoram, Origanum; a 
well - known pot - herb, which 
grows wild in woods, &c. 

Potter, a poker. 

Potter, V. to poke. * Noo then, 
Anne, potter that fire, or it '11 be 
dead out in a minnit.' 

Potter about, v. to loiter^ to 
waste time. 



Potterbow Car, a place at Mes- 
singham, 1825. 

Potter out, V. to pay. 'Come, 
potter outy or I'll see what th* 
court '11 do for you.' 

Pottin, Pottnn, contraction for 
Ferdinand. See Foddin, 

Power, many, a large quantity, a 
largo sum. * There was a power 
o' folks at th' camp - meetin'.* 
•He'll hev a power o* brass 
when his faather dees.' * It 
would do a fellow like you a 
power o' good to be sent to Lin- 
coln prison for a month or two.' 

Power, power down [pouh'r- 
doun], V. to pour. *lt begun 
to power down wi' rain while we 
was in chech.* 

Powl [poul], a pole. * There 
used to be a powl across th' beck 
to furm a brigg for foot folks.' 

* For a fvLTT'powle for the clocke, 
iiij**.' — Kirton - in - Lind&ey CK 
Ace. 1630. 

Powse, (1) rubbisk 
(2) Silly talk. 

Prate, v. (1) to chatter; to hold 
forth on uninteresting subjects. 

* When he 's not talkin' aboot his 
house an' fumitur' he's alus 
pratiiC aboot oatin'.' 

(2) A hen is said to prate 
when she makes a noise which 
is imdorstood to be a sign of her 
being about to begin lajing. 

Pratty [prat-i], adj. pretty. 

* Fratty is that pratty does ; * 
t. e. good conduct is tho chief or- 
nament. 

Precious, adj. or adv. remarkable, 
remarkably. * There 's a precious 
few berries t' year.' * There will 
be a, precious lot of folks at Nos- 
tell o' Wednesday.' 

Preg, a peg. 

'Prentice, an apprentice. 

Presthow hills, a place in Mes- 
singham, where games were wont 
to be played. — 1825. 
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Prick, V. to mark, in a list of 
names, those wlio are defaulters. 
'Mr George Chatterton rode 
* Brumby sewer, and there was 
one man who hed n't done his 
lot; so Mr Chatterton pn*cA;< him, 
and the commissioners made him 
do iV^ScwttJiorpe, Oct 6, 1876. 

Prick-hollin, prick-holly. 
Prickle, a prick. 
Prickly-Otchen, Pricky-Otcbeiit 

a hedgehog. See Otchen, 

Prick-stowp, Pridc-poBt, a post 
used in post and rail-fencing, 
which is not set in a hole dug in 
the ground, but hammered down 
with a ' mell ' or a * gablock.' 

Primed, pp. slightly intoxicated. 

Primp, privet. 

Privy sessions, petty sessions. 
(Obsolete.) *At the priviesea- 
Btons at Gainsbrough the xxii 
day of Januario ij'.' — Kirton-in- 
Liiuhey Ch. Ace. 1639. 

Prize, a lever. 

Prod, V. to poke, to goad. 

Protestants, a kind of potato. 

Proud, adj. conceited. 

Proud flesh, unhealthy flesh in 
a wound or sore. 

Packer, (1) a wrinkle made in 
scT^nng. 

(2) Embarrassment, trepida- 
tion about small matters. 

Pucker, Packer np, v. (1) to 

make wrinkles in sewing. 
(2) To distort the face. 

Pndding-fftt, the fat adhering to 
the viscera of a pig. 

Puddings, s. pi. intestines. 

^^idgfe [puj], a small pool of 
water or mud. 

Pnf^ breath. 'I soon lose my 
puff goin' up-hilL' 

Pnlk, a coward. 

Blillen, poultry. (Obsolescent.) 



PiiU7-Iiswl7-wark, (1) romping 
play among lads and tasBea ' I 
hate such puHy ^ hav/iy - warlc ; 
tiiere 's mrrer no good oomes on 
ity an' of ens nusfoituDes happens.' 
(2) Unakilfol bell-iinging. 

Pnlper, a machine used foe 
^nding tnmipa and otiier roots 
rato palp for food for cattle. 

Pulse, chaffl 

Pnltis [pult'is], a poultice. 

Paltry [poliii), poultry. 

Pommel, t. to beat. 

Pomp wifhont a handle, phr. 

any person or thing that ia qmto 
unfit to discharge the ofiBce wnidi 
it fillsL *I reckon a parson 
what*s not a good hand at 
preachin' is just a pump wCoui 
a handle,' 

Pun, to ram or beat earth so as 
to consolidate it, in making 
banks, &c. Lit. to pound, 

Pimch, ▼. to beat. 

Pnnchj, adj. broad, thick-set. 

Ponot'al [pnngkt-nl], a(^. punc- 
tual, upright, strai^tfosrward. 

Ponct'al promised, a promise 

which is quite distinct and dear 
in all particulars. ' It 's to no 
use saym' onny more aboot that 
pig, for I tell yer it's pnncfal 
promiaedJ — Broughton, 

Pnnd [pund], a pound. 

Punishment, pain; snfiering. 
* How 's John ? * * Oh, poor owd 
man, he was in sore punishmeni 
when I left him.' 'Put that 
poor owd boss out o' his punish^ 
menty it 's a shame to let him live 
i' that how.' 

Purely, adv. nicely, favourably, 
very well. 'She's goin' on 
purely, thenk you.' — Yaddle- 
thorpe. 

Purge, v. to cleanse a ditch or 
drain. 

Purl, a fall from horseback. 
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Pane, (1) the scrotum. Cf. 
YorJcB^ ArcJuuolog. & Topog, 
Journal, vol. iii p. 2d8. 

(2) A hollow hit of coal which 

flies out of the fire, and is helieved 

to |)ortend a purse of money, 

coming to him in whose direc- 

- tion it comes. 

Pye-baek. See Pich-a-hack, 

Pyehin' about [peich'lnl, pres. 
part listening, skulking, eaves- 
. dropping. 'Let me lock the 
door, for feerd madam should 
come ; she *s alm'st alus pychiti* 
about.' — Half Skirlatigh, i. 185. 

Pyflets, Pyelets [peiflets, peik*- 
lets], & pi a leathery kind of 
cakes, <»Jled 'crumpets' in 
London. 

Pywipe [pei'weip], the lapwing ; 
VandluB ertstatus, Thero is a 
public-house called the Pywipe 
near Linooln, on the Foss dyke. 

Q with a long tail, a measuring 

tape which winds up into a box. 

Qualified, adj. able, competent. 
' He 's not qualified to write a 
letter, but he can read writing.* 

* That grainry 's qualified to howd 
a hundred quarter.* 

Quality [kwol-iti], the gentry. 
' All th' quality goes to chappil 
now.' 

' Looak 'ow quoloty smiles when 
they sees ma a passin* by.* 
Tennyson, North, Farmer^ 
0. 8. xiv. 

Quandary [kwondairT'iJ, per- 
plexity. * He brought him into 
a quandare that indeed he knew 
not whether he might better 
obey shame or loue.' — Bernard, 
Terence, 320. 

Quarrel [kwor'el], a * quarry ' or 
square of glass. 

Quartern, a quarter of any thing. 

* Three quartranB of one oxgange 
of hind.^— JTOi of John Clarke of 
Scatuthorpe, 1647. 



Quaver, v. (1) to shake, to reel, 
to tremble. 



(2) To equivocate. 

(3) ~ 



To go about any kind of 
occupation in an uncertain man- 
ner. 

Quee, a female calf. 'I be- 
queath to Esaboll my doghter 
one blak qwye,* — Will of Jame$ 
Smith o/ScotteTy 1 550. * Six steares 
and three quees 29£.* — 1671. Inv. 
of Sir John Anderson of Brough- 
ton, in [Sir 0. H. J. Anderson's] 
Account of Lea, 25. 

Queen, The, to call her my aunt. 
A phrase signifying the greatest 
honour or distinction mat can 
happen to any one. An old 
woman at Winterton, who was 
receiving parish relief, said, ' Oh, 
sir, if Bi* board would nobut 
put me on another sixpence a 
week I wod n't thank ye to hev 
</*' queen for my aunt,* 

Quere [kweer], (1) the choir of a 
church, the chancel. 

(2) A transept, as the Holme 
or Papist Quere in Bottosford 
church. 

(3) The choir, that is, the sing- 
ing men and singing women 
attached to a church. 

Quern, a handmill. (Obsolete.) 

Quest, an inquest. 

Quick, adj. alive. *I thowt all 
them yoimg trees, i' th' Pan Field, 
would die, but now rain 's comed 
they're quick enif.' *I give to 
Thomas Younge my son, my 
wagons, harrowes, plows, & uten- 
sills, of husbandry and also all 
other my quick cattle.' — 1709. 
Will of Arthur Younge of Keadby. 

Quick, Quickwood, young plants 
of thorn of which hedges are 
made. *You mim cut down 
that quick, or it '11 grow crook- 
eled.' * Quickwood that you get 
out o' hedge-bottoms and plant- 
in's isn't nowt near so good as 
that you buy.' *I observed 
many of the quicks much neg- 
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Iscted.' — Atth. Toimg, Line, 
Agric. 1709, 91. 

ftoick-stick, is a, phr. immedi- 
ately. 'If you're not off in a 
quidi-ilick, I'll help thee.' 

Quicken, ftnicken-vood, monn- 
t&in RBh. 

Quiet, adv. quite. ' I was quiet 
etauld wi' liateuin' to ... . gab ; 
it ■waa all about hia oatin' aa his 
winder-curtins,'^ — Aug. l^i 1875. 

ftnleten, v. to quiet. ' The wed- 
ding had Iwttor be put off until 
they had become more quietnird.^ 
— Letdt Mercury, July 'il, 187o. 

ftnilt, V. to bent. 

ftniltingt <t beating. 

ftairk, a trick, a dodge. 

Sabbit, a form of curse. ' Od 
rahhit it.' 'liabiit you, you oud 
thief.' 

Babbit-meat, cow parsnip, Hera- 
r/fum Sj>k0'iili/Uum. 

Rabblemeut, a crowd of disor- 
derly persons ; a rabble. ' There 
was a strange rabilemeiit o' folks 
to see th' wild-beast shaw.' 

Babyntoft, a place in Aahhy 
near tho land of the Priory of 

t Baint John of Jerusalem. — ^i>- 
toti-in-Lindiry Manor Roll, 4 
Henry VIU. 

Bacatown. See Riickeijfoon. 

Bace, to beat in a race. ' I can 
race thoo.' 

Back, (1) a frame for holding 
fodder u a building or out of 



Back and manger, phr. To ■ live 

at ratk and mani/rT' is to live 
plentifully, without stint 
Back and ruin, total destruction. 
' There used to be a gran' hall 



there, but it's kll goAn to ratk 

Baokapelt, a riotous and noisy 

child. 
Baokapelt, Baokapelterly, ai^. 

riotous, noisy. 

Back of mntton, a neck of mut- 
ton. A.8. hratca, tJbe neck. 

Back-yard, a fuld-yard. 

Bad, Bade. See Rode. 

Baddle, v. to beat (properiy, to 
beat with a r«d). 

' An' if ye find Idm, master mine, 

E'en take an old man's advice. 

An' rtiiUk him well, till be roar 

Lest ye fail to meet bim twice.* 
Book of SallmU, edited by Don 
Qaultier, 173. 
BafF, (1) a rafter. 

(21 Foreign timber. 
(3) A term of contempt Ibr a 
worthless fellow. ' He 's a good 
for nowt, a real rajf,' 
Baff-marehant, a timber-mer- 

Baff-yard, a timber-yard. 
Baffle, V. to mvcl, to entangle, to 

confuse. ' Tou'vero^cdaUUiat 
Bowin' wlk, so that nobody can 
mend it.' ' It was such a raffitd 
mese that there vas niwer a 
lawyer i' th' country could mak' 

Baffle-cap, a disorderly person. 
Bag, B^stone, a whetstone. 
Bag, V. to tease. 
RagPTnnfflTi^ a dirty or disorderly 

person. 
Bagflona, adj. outrageons, furious. 
Bagged, pp. covered j used of 

fruit-treea. ' Th' trees down at 

th' Warp is ragg'd wi' apples.' 

' Our curran' -trees is ragg'd wi' 

berries.' 
Bag-rime, a white frost, when 

much fbozen dew hangs on the 

trees like white rags. 
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Bagi. Meat is said to be boiled 
or roasted to rctgs wlien it is 
much oyerdone. 

Bail* V. to sew with big stitches, 
. to tack. 

Bain-beetle, the shard-beetle. 

Bainy day. To ' lay by agean a 
rainy day ' is to provide for the 
fature. 

Bake, to stray ; said of cattle. 
Bake of pasture, riglit of pasture 

6n unenclosed land. There was 
a place in the Manor of Scotter 
called Jjong'Jiayke, — Manor Be- 
cordsy 1591. Of. Icel. reika^ to 
.wander, stroll. 

Bake up, v. to collect, to bring 
together. ' She's alus rakivk up 
some owd tale or another agean 
somebody.' * Our Squire 's raked 
up a strsmge lot o* owd-fashion'd 
tninga.' 

Bakings, s. pL the ears of com 
which are raked up in a corn- 
field after the mowers have 
'stocked' the sheaves. These 
Takings are not made up into 
. sheaves, but into large bimdles, 
and are commonly put on the 
top of a stack. In a wet harvest 
they are often much damaged, 
and are then made into a stack 
by themselves and thrashed for 
pig-com. 

Bam, V. to beat down, to push 
violently. * I remember th' time 
very weU. They was rammirC 
piles that day at th' Beck-head.' 

* He ramrrCd asean me as I was 
goin' thriff th' door-stead.' 

Bam about, v. to knock about, 
to push violently. 

Bammil, rubbish of any kind. 
The Craven Glossary gives 

• Bamihf underwood, twigs ; Lat. 
ramulus.' The derivation is cer- 
tainly wrong; the interpretation 
has probably been brought into 
unison with it. Miss Baker, in 



the Northamptonshire Glossary, 
defines it as 'stone rubbish or 
rubble, the refuse left by masons, 
such as is used for the filling in 

of walls Mr Sharp of 

Coventry informed me that it 
occurs in the municipal mun>- 
ments of that city as early as 
1448.' * Tak' that rammil back ; 
I don't want none on it.' — Bal/ 
Skirlaugh, i. 194. 1569. 'for 
carryinge j'o stones & rammell 
away wnere ye crosse stoode.' — 
North's Chron, of St Martinis, 
Leicester, 112, [See AxmeZ, rub- 
bish, in Halliwell. Cf. Swed* 
ramlay to tiimble down. The 
word is Scandinavian, — ^W. W. 
S.] 

Bamming, big, fine. 'What a 
great rammin^ bairn that is o* 
thine, Sabina.' Cf. Icel. ramr^ 
strong, big, mighty. 

Bamp, v. (1) to move about vio- 
lently. Cf. Notes and Queries, 6 
S. vol. vi., pp. 6, 115, 275, 297, 
413. 

Bampaging, pres. pt. acting vio- 
lently. * He 's rampagin* up an' 
doon wi' his gret horsewhip i* 
hishand.'-— ^oZ/SAnVfatt^rA, i. 187. 

Bamper, (1) the Ermine street, 
the Boman way leading from 
Lindum, Lincoln to Ad Ahum, 
Winteringham. 

(2) Sometimes, though not 
commonly, other old roads, which 
have existed time out of mind, 
are called rampers, to distinguish 
them from the new roads made 
by inclosure commissioners. 

Bamper-jack, mud 8crape<l off 
roads much used in former days, 
and still occasionally, instead of 
lime mortar. See above. 

Bamp up, V. (1) to heap up. 
* John Boberts hes ramp'd up th* 
road-muck o' boath sides th' 
narrcr lane goin* to Assby, so as 
it 's unpossible for two tmngs to 
pass in it.' 
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(2) To climb as a plant, to 
prow rapidly. * That woodbind 
hes ramp*d up sin* I was here 
last/ * That lad o* thine ramps 
up finely.* 
Bamshackle, adj. (1) a wild, 

worthless fellow. 

(2) A building or article of 
fiimiture much out of repair is 
in a * strange, ramshackle state.* 

(3) A wild, disorderly action. 
•What ramshackle wart ha' ye 
been after.* — Balf Skirlaugh, ii. 
121. 

Ban-dan, (1) a loud and discord- 
ant noise. * Some folks ses she 
plays th* pianner well, but I call 
th* noise Bhe maks a real ran- 
dan.* 
(2) a4j. idle, disorderly. \ 

Ban-dan, v. to ride the stang, q.V. 

Bandom-walling, building with- 
out arranging the stones in 
courses. 

Bandy, an orgie ; a drinking bout; 
a revel * We *d a rcg'Iar randy 

, last neot* * Bill *s on the randy 
to-day.* * What ! you 've been 
hevin a small-beer randy, hev 
you.* Cfl Randies, * itinerant beg- 
gars and ballad-singers.* — West 
hiding of Yorks, Oloss,, E. D. 8. 
B. vii. 

Bandy, adj. wild, mischievous; 
given to drink. ' Nelson was a 
randy chap when he was yoimg, 
but he *8 a local-preacher noo.* — 
1873. 

Bandying, adj. brawling, drink- 
ing, wasteful. * I never get in 
his way, barrin* it be an odd time 
by chance when I fetch him home 
fra' that big hooso yonder, after 
he's been randyin* owerlong.* — 
Balf Skirlaugh, iii. 62. 

Ban Dyke, a drain, for the present 
in part disused, which took the 
water from East Butterwick into 
Burringham sewer. 

Bangeling [rain j -ling], the pre- 
monitory pains of child-birth* 



Bank, adj. (1) strong smelling. 

(2) Growing closely together, 
growing too luxuriantly. * That 
wheat's ower rank by hauf. It 11 
all be laid afore harveei.' 

(3) Expressing the odium ihe^ 
ologicum. *A rank Papist,' * a rank 
Calvinist,' * a rank Methodist.' 

Banning, a scolding. ' Oh, Miss, 
you mun give him a good rau" 
nin\* — WillouglUon, 

Banniah, adj. rash, violent. 

Banter, a Primitive Methodist. 

Banthmp, Eaventhorpe. 

Banty, adj. (1) tetchy, peevish, 
impatient. 
(2) Under sexual excitement. 

Bap and Bear, phr. to gather to- 
gether by any means. 'He's 
sell'd all ne can rap and rear an' 
slotted off to Canada.* See Map 
in Atkinson*s Cleveland Qlosdary, 

Bap out, V. to swear, to use bad 
language. 

Bapscallion, a scamp. 
Barely, adv. well, excellently. 

Bash, adj. Com is said to be rcuh 
when it comes out of the husk 
very easily. 

Bashen, v. (1) to dry, to become 
ripe. * The wheat rashens fust.' 
(2) To air or dry clothes after 
they have been mangled. 

Basper, something very extraor- 
dinary. * Well, this is a rasper !' 
Basps, s. pi. raspberries. 

Batch, Betoh, i. e. reach ; (1) a 
definite piece of earth-work set 
out to be done, or let to a gang 
of bankers. Batch-monev is the 
balance of wages paid wnen the 
work is completed. 

(2) A long straight course in'a 
river. 

Batch, Bax, v. (1) to stretch. 
* I shall hev to get these here 
boots ratcKd ; they nip sorely.' 

(2) To exaggerate. * He doesn't 
lie, but a ratches a bit.' ' You 
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• mnn remember, bairns, that 
rakhin*9 iuBt for all th' warldth' 
same thmg as leein'. Owt that 

- sacks onybody in is a lee.' 

Batohet, v. to tear. <Thoo'll 
be ratchetirC thee cloas if ta 
does n't come off fra that stick- 
hiU.' 

Xatohjy adj. said by shoemakers 
ofleather that stretches. 

Bate, Set, v. to soak hemp or flax 
in water for the purpose of disen- 
j;aging the fibre. 1630. * Frod- 
mgham .... Of Eoberte Wes- 
tabie for rateing hempe in Skin- 

• ner becke contrarie to paine.' 
— Kirton-in-Lindaey Fine Boll, 
Hay or clover is said to be rated 
when by e:q>osiire to rain it has 
become well-nigh worthless for 
fodder. 

Bate, y. to rail at, to revile, to 
scold. 

Bate-pit, a pit in which hemp or 
flax is 'rated.' Traces of these 
hemp-pits are to be found in 
many villages. * Bicardus Home 
dimisit vnum le ratefitt vxori 
Parkin contra penam mde posi- 
tam.' — Bottesford Manor Becords^ 
1581. 

Bafherl7,Batherliiui, adv. rather. 

* I 'd raiherly bury all my bairns 
then they should live to graw up 
drunken shackbags like him.* 

* I will if ta likes, but I 'd rather- 
Una not.' See Nipped. 

Battin', rat-catching. 

Battle-jack, a plant ; RJiinanthva 
CriaiagaUi ; also in some parts 
called Cock's-comb, and YeUow- 
ratUe, * When the fruit is ripe, 
the seeds rattle in the husky cap- 
sule,* &C. — Flowers of the Field, 
by 0. A. Johns, p. 466. 

Batten, a form which the sur- 
name Drayton commonly as- 
sumes in the popular speech. 

Bave, V. (1) to make a loud noise, 
to cause an uproar. * He 's alus 



ravin* an' tearin' aboot summats.* 
(2) To rout out. * The more 
you rave, the worse you stink.' — 
Proverb, 

Bave up, v. to pull up, to gather 
together ; commonly used in re- 
gard to gathering up evil stories 
of some one. See Beap up, Bip 
up, 

Baw, adj. cold, ungeniaL 

Baw, V. to plant, sow, or grow in 
rows. * Them carrots raws well. 
I couldn't see one last time I 
past, an' they 're th' whole length 
o' th' close noo.' 

Baw-head, a sort of ghost that 
haunts wells. 

Bawm, V. (1) to push about vio- 
lently. (Of Icel. ramha, to rock 
a chair, &c. ; Dan. ramme, to 
ram, to thrust. 

(2) To make aloud noise. (Of. 
A.Q. hryman, to cry aloud.) 
* This judge [JefferiesJ is reck- 
on'd to be a very impudent, 
ramming, conceited fellow.' — 
Diary of Abraham de la Prymt 
(Surtees Soc.), 9. 

Bax. See Batch. 

Beach. (1) A reach of meadow is 
a stretch of meadow-land, and 
sometimes the right of cutting a 
certain quantity of grass in a 
meadow. See Bake. 

Beach, v. to retch, to strive to 
vomit. 

Beach to (imperative mood), help 
yourself. * Noo then, don't be on 
your manners, but reach to.' [In 
Shropshire I have hoard ' caich 
hold, meaning help yourself. — 
W. W. S.] 

Beans, reins. ' There was a sarv- 
ant chap fin'd for drivin' wi'oot 
reans an' ridin' upo' th' shavs.' 

Beap up, v. to spread, to circu- 
late; said of evil reports. * He 's 
alus reapin* vp summats foul 
aboot somebody.' 

Bear, ac^. half-cooked; said of 
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meat. 'This beef's so rear, I 
can*t eat none on it' 

Beast, V. to wrest. ^ Beast oppen 
that door, th' lock *8 brokken.* 

Beasty, adj. (1) restive ; said of 
borses. * To be plain wi* ye, our 
powny reiats a Ibit,' — The Anti- 
quari/y cbap. xv. 

(2) Rancid ; said of bacon. 

Beckin-liook (/. e, reekin'-hook ; 
the hook which hangs in the 
reek), the hook by wmch a pot 
is suspended over a fire. 

Becklin', (1) the smallest pig in 
a litter ; one that has not a pap 
from which to suck. 

(2) Anything weak or de- 
formed. 

(3) The youngest in a family. 

Beckon, v. to determine, to in- 
tend, to suppose. * I reckon I 
shall hev to go to Lincoln at th* 
'sizes.* * You *11 not be goin' to- 
day, I reckon.^ 

Beckon up, v. (1) to estimate the 
value of. * I Ve reckoned him up 
a long while sin*, an* fun* nowt 
to speak on when I *d done.* 

(2) To recognize. * I could not 
reckon him up at fost, but when 
he com gain hand I knew him.' 

Bedbnm, a part of Brumby East 
moor, said to be called so because 
the sand there is red. This I 
believe to be an error. The name 
occurs in a lease of Brumby 
. warren granted in 1568. 

Bedoap, the goldfinch ; Carduelis 
elegans. 

Bed Coats, a field in the parish 
of Lea, said to be so called from 
the battle fought there, in which 
Cromwell defeated the Earl of 
Newcastle'sforces, in July, 1643. 

Bed lane, the interior of the 
throat 

Bed Sea, anywhere a great way 
off, used as an evil wish. Pro- 
bably in unconscious allusion to 
Tvhit viii. 3. * I wish her an' 



all her belongin's was at th' bod- 
dom o' th' Red 8eaJ 

Bed-water, a disease in sheep. 
See Arth. Young, Line, Agric^ 
1799, 376. 

Beed-sparrow, (1) the sedge- 
warbler ; Salicaria PhragmUis, 

(2) Black - headed bunting ; 
Emheriza achaenichis. — Cordeaux, 
Birds of the Humber, 31, 49. 

Beef, a sore on the head. 

Beek, (1) a cock of hay, a rick. 
( Obsolescent. ) * Tressemen londe 
. . . the tenentes were to keepe 
prisoners in the stockes to ^ther 
rodds for herdells for the Xords 
fold, and to make the Lordes 
haye in a Beeke.* — Norden's Sur- 
vey of the Manor of Kirton-iu" 
Lindsevj 1616, p. 9. 
{2) Smoke. 

(3) The steam which proceeds 
from a brew-house or from a 
newly -turned manure-hill. 

(4) A very dense fog. 

Beek-pennies, a small tax paid 
to the parish priest, on all chim- 
neys which had fires in them. 
(Oosolete.) 

Beel, a spool 

Beffatory [ref*aturi], adj. refrac- 
tory. 

Befosal, the chance of refusing. 
*I hev n't sell'd th' sheep yet, 
but Cox hes gotten th' refusal 
on 'em.' 

Beg^ster, a registrar. It was 
provided by a statute of the 
commonwealth. Anno 1653, chap, 
vi., that the parochial registers 
were to be kept by a person 
chosen by the parish and ap- 
proved by a jusbce of peace, and 
it was enacted that ' the person 
so elected, approved and sworn 
shall be called the Parish Begi*" 
ter.* — Scobell's Acts and Ordin- 
ances, ii. 237. 



Lincoln 
Lindsey 



I May 



the 15* 1654. 
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AYilHam Collison of Northropp 
l>6mg chosen by ye inhabitants 
of ye said towne to be their 
parish Register^ to enter all Mar- 
riages, Births and Buriales that 
shfOl happen in their said towne 
according to ye Act of Parlia- 
ment in that case pronided was 
swome and aprouea by me whose 
hand is here vnder subscribed 
being Justice of peace for j-e 
parts afore said Chris.Wray.' — 
Northorpe Par, Reg, The regis- 
trar of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages is still spoken of as the 
register, 

Eeight [rait], (1) adj. right. 
(2) sb. A common-right. 

Beight aways [rait uwaiz*], adv. 
all the way. * I went with him 
reight away 8 there.* 

Xeight-end fost, t. e. the right 

end first, in the direct or proper 
manner. ' He niyyer starts o' 
owt reighUend fosV 

Beight-on-end, upright. 

Beight sharp, adj. quite sane. 
• K ye go on i' tiiat how, folks 
'all think thoo ar'nt reight sharp.'' 

Beight up [rait up], v. to put in 
order. 

Beijght up and down, open, can- 
did. 
Beightle, Beightle up [raiti], y. 

to put right, to put in order. • It*s 
▼©ry good to see as our Sarah 
Hann is n't well. When she is, 
she's alust aither reighthW her 
'air or singin' *ymns.' * I dont 
knaw how them folks does what 
reightles their hair iwery mom- 
in*. I nobbut comb mine oot, o' 
' th' Settuda' neet afore the feast, 
an' it is a job, you may depend.* 
— Messing nam ^ 1865. * We mim 
hev our stack-yard reightled up, 
th' steward 's comin' ower o' 
Monda'.' 

Beightlin'-comb [rait-lin-koam], 
a comb for dressing the hair. 
'That skreed o' trees atween 



Messingham and Manton lord- 
ships, looks e' winter, when th' 
leaves is off, for all th' warld 
like a reightlin*-comb.* * I once 
fun* upo' th' top o' Holme lord-r 
ship a big broon pot, as I was 
diggin' for rabbits, but when I 
oppendit there was nowt at all 
in but white ashes, and a piece 
o* an owd reightlin*-C07nW — John 
Marcharriy 1850. 

Bemble, Bemle, v. to remove. 
[C£ Swed. rymma, to remove, 
clear; lit. to mahe room. The 
word is connected with our 
roomy not with Lat. removere, — 
W. W. S.] 

* RemUing and raving, 
Tewing and taving. 
Noising and clatting, 
Eightling and scratting.* 
May ill Lincolnshire, in Once a 
Week, 8 June, 1872. 

* A niver remhles the stoans.' 
Tennyson, Northern Farmer, st. 

XV. 

Bem'dy [remdi], remedy. 
Bench, v. to rinse. 

' and like a glasse 
Did breake i' th' wrenching,'' 
Shak. Henry VIII,, Act I. sc. i. 
(First folio). 

Bender, v. (1) to melt. 

(2) To extract lard from pigs' 
fat by boiling. See Craps, 

Bepiterry, adj. peremptory. * Tax- 
getherers is strange, repiierry 
sort o* folks.' 

Bespe, a disease in sheep. 'Tlie 
respe has also made considerable 
ravages.' — Arth. Yoxmg, Line, 
Agric, 1799, 376. 

Best-harrow, Harrow-rest, a 

plant ; Ononis arvensis, 

Betoh [rech], v. to reach. * Betch 
me that there furk, will ta ? ' 

Betnms, inferior flour. 

Bibbon-tree, the birch ; so called 
because the bark of the young 



ti«M eui be paDed <M n iaag 

riUoii'like rtnp*. 
Bieklia'. See BecUim. 
XUe, « bndle-tiMd Umm^ a 

Siie, T. The BttTTTToT of the 
eoart at fw^ u aud to ride 
tke dnina vltai he goes to OTcr- 
locAtbem. 

Side aad tie, altenute waUdog 
and Tiding, wbai two tiBTdl^n 
hsTe only oat anii ' "" * 



BifnC (1) the nkble. 

(3) Bobbbh. trash. 'Thraw 
that rif-raf into th' fire.' ' If 
the body be to tl>e aonle a prison, 
bow (traTt a piiton maketh he 
the bodj'fKit stiiffeth itao fnll of 
n/-ni/-'— Sir Tho. Uore'a Etig- 
litk Worka. 1&5T, p. 96, h. 

Bift, lb. and t. belch. 'That 
waa a Htrange ^ood ghuB o' gia 
you ger' me, it mad' me rift 
like a volcanic' 

Big, (1) a ri<]ge; hence houte- 
rig, piough-rig, rig-tile, tc 

(2) The back o( a huinao being 

Ot other animaL ' I slipp'd npo' 

th' ice, an' tum'l'd flat o' my rig.' 

(3] A miachierouB triclL. ' I 

mnn her soma correction done, 

3 aire, them school - baima ia 
lu numiu' their riga apo' me.' 

(4) A monorchidouB hoiae or 

Sig-biiiilk, Kig-tree, the piece 
^ wood which runa along the 
Toof just beneath the ridge. 

Big! to mil, to play mia4;bieToiis 

Big-welt, T. to flog. 

Bir-welted, (1) overthrown; ap- 
plied to a aheep which is help- 
leesly lying on ita back. 'Ilteia's 
another sheep dead thia momin' 
thrif bein' rig-welUd.' 

J 2) Ajperson is said to be 'r^- 
lid in bed ' when confined 
there by severe illneas. 



■iggiB', the HAgt at a bnJldii^ 
* A man may l&e the Kik weel 

— '*«^*'i an' no liketoride on the 
riggim' o'L' — StxiHuk P rvne r h. 




Biag, a circnlar diire or walk in 
I trant of a hooae. 

Biag, T. to pnt rings in the noaes 
of piga. The perfcct ia otUm 
rtmg. thoogfa BDmetimee riHgtd. 

Biag ia, v. (1) to ring the 
church bdla whea a bride cones 

(2] A clergyman ia eaid to 

' n'li; himsdf ■■ ' when, on being 

indnct^ to a liTing, he receives 

the choich key from the chnrch- 

, wardens and rings a few strokes 

I on the bell as an act of taking 

possession of the church. 
' Siag out of town, the linging 
I of the chorch bells when an 
nnpopnlar persui is leaving a 

Bip, v. (l}to ngo, to Bwear, to 
storm. ' He npt an' swore aboon 
a bit, all about nfiwt.' 
(2) To cuL 
Bip-atiek, a ' strickle ' for shaip- 

ening a scythe. 
Bip up, T. ( 1 ) to nufasten GtitcbeB. 
(2] To recount long-past grieT- 
ancea. ' He 'e alus rippin' mp 



Bipper, a very excellent thing; 
anvtlung first cUss. 'Well, I 
will aay that maie is a real ftp- 
per.' 

Bippliag, remoTing the aeed-vea- 
seUof fiax by drawing the atalka 
"" '' an iron fruie like a 
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XiptorionBi adj. npioarioas, re- 
fractory. 

SiflOy sticks, thorns, brushwood. 
(Obsolete. J A,S.hri$, 'Formak- 
yng a heage betwixt the come 
ft the este felde iij' yiij** for 
feUyng ryae to the same ij*.' — 
Louth Ch. Ace, 1535. 

' G^til and jolif as bird on ris.' 
Scott, Minstrelsy of Scottish Bor- 
der, 1861, ii. 287. 

^Bedder then the rose, that on the 
rise hangeth.* 
Death and Life, Percy Folio, iii. 
59. 

Bife, v. to raise. ' Rise it up a 
bit, will you ? ' 

Bite a peg, v. to improve in cir- 
cumstance. *Very few, if any 

, of the breeders I have seen in 
this county, seem, however, to 
be sufficiently impressed with the 
idea of raising a peg,* — Arth. 
Young, Line. Agric, 1799, 316. 

Eifling of the lights, hiccup 
brought on by indigestion. 

Bit, V. to trim or pare the edge 
of a drain, path, &c. by means 
of a ritter or ritting-knife, [The 
same word as our write; A.S. 
toritan, to cut.] 

Bive, v. to split. 

Biisle, (1) a little ridge. 'There 's 
a rizzle i' th' gross shows where 
th' garden-waU used to be.' 
(2) A small shelf. 

Boady way. * Get out of th' road, 
can't you ? ' 

Boadingy repairing roads, picking 
in the ruts, or putting materi^ 
in them. 

Boak, (1) mist, fog. 'There 's a 
heavy roak comin' in fira th' 
Htunber.' 
(2) Smoke. 

Beaked, Boaked up, Boaped up, 

heaped up. 'He gev me good 
measure well rooked up,' ^ 



Bean, the roe of a fish. IceL 

hrogtif the same. 

Boaped up. See Roaked. 

Bearing, crying. 

Bearing trade, a very brisk trade. 

Bearing tnb, a place in the 
parish of Messingham, 1825. 

Boast -beef clothes, the best 
clothes. 

Bobin Hood*8 Bow, a place in 
the parish of Northorpe, perhaps 
BO called because rustic games 
were wont to bo played there. 

Bobin - run -naked, beggar my 
neighbour ; a game at cards. 

Bockm^jock, a kind of sweet- 
meat. * The children were given 
ponce to buy rockmajock, ginger- 
bread, and nuts at the stalls 
which stood about the cross-tree.' 
— Mackinnon, Ace, of Messing- 
ham, MS. 1825, p. 7. 

Beck, Bock-stick, a distaff. 

* Thriff a rock, thrift a reel. 
Thrift an owd woman's spinnin'- 

wheel, 
Thriff a milner's hopper, 
Thriff a bag o' pepper, 
Thriff an owd mare's shink-shank- 

boan. 
Such an a riddle I hev knawn.' 

The answer is, * A worm.' 

Boil, V. to become thick, as beer 
does. 

Boily, adj. somewhat intoxicated. 

Boman willow, the lilac. 

Bomil Bale, land in Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, 1616. 

Bopes, s. pi. strings of sausages 
or onions. 

Bepy, adj. stringy; applied to 
stringy bread, or thick beer. 

Bose, the division of the hair on 
horses or oxen. 

Bose, V. to praise^ to flatter. Icel. 
hrdsa, to praise. 

Bosail, rosin. 
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Bossin (or Bossill) up wi* liquor, 

to make drunk. 
Bot, V. (1) an imprecation. *0d 

rotiV 

(2) sb. A disease in sheep. ' The 
scab, the rot and every circum- 
stance attend them, which can 
delay their being profitable.' — 
Tho. Stone, Viewo/Agric, of Line, 
1794, 62. 

(3) Foolish, or indecent talk. 

Bot-g^t, sour beer. 

Botten land, (1) soft, peaty soil; 
ketty, q. v. 

(2) Land on which sheep suffer 
from the rot. * It bears the ap- 
pellation of Botten Land because 
sheep depastured on it are con- 
stantly destroyed by the rot.' — 
Tho. Stone, Rev, ofAgric. of Line, 
1 800, 1 73. There is a field called 
Rotten Sykes in the parish of 
Winteringham. 

Bough. A tale made * out of the 
rough ' is one that is puio inven- 
tion. 

Bough-cast, adj. said of a wall 
when it is roughly plastered or 
pebble-dashed. Occurs as a sb. 
m Mid, NighVs Dream , III. i. 
71. 

Bough leaf, (1) said of seedlings, 
especially turnips, when they 
have got their second leaves. 
(2) * He is in rough leaf now ; ' 

' a figurative expression, meaning 
that the person spoken of has 
made a good beginning of any- 
thing. 

Bough-music, the clashing of 
pots and pans. This music is 
aometimes played when any very 
unpopular person is leaving the 
TilWe, or when some one very 
bAtenil is being sent to prison. 

Bough-rider, a horse-breaker. 

a plane for working a 
'^'ed enrfaoe. 

"Oalt lafge^ixed pieces of 
diitiiigwshed from the 



small ooal, called dust or ' sleek. 
Perhaps originally applied to 
thick pieces of charcoaL 

Beusin, adj. great, fine. 'Give 
him nobbut a pipe an' a glass o* 
gin, an' sit him afore a rotmn fire, 
an' he '11 be as happy if thof he 
was i' heaven.' 

Beut, (1) a noise. 
(2) Hoarseness. 

Beut ahout, v. to mix things up 
in a confused heap ; to make use- 
less bustle. 

Beuting, pres. pt. grunting as a 
pig. * He is a naturall foole . . . 
he lyeth routing and snorting all 
night and all day.' — Bernard's 
Terence f 171. 

Bowel, a circular piece of leather 
with a hole in liiQ centre, used 
by farriers for the purpose of in- 
serting imder a horse's skin to 
cause inflammation of the sur- 
face. French rouelle, * RoweU 
act like blisters.' — Blaine, Out- 
lines of Vetrinary Art, II. ed. p. 
646. 

Bowl [roul], a roll of paper, cloth, 
&c. ; not a roll or roUer for crush- 
ing. See below. 

Bewler [roulur], a roll or roller 
such as is used in fisums or gar- 
dens ; not a roll of cloth or paper. 
See above. 

Bowly-powly pudding, a pud- 
ding made by spreading pre- 
serves on paste and rolling it up. 

Boyston Crow, Corvus Comix. 
Boyston is in Camh8.y and the 
people here think that these 
crows live at Boyston all the 
year roimd« 

Buck, all, every one. * The whole 
nu:k on 'em past here at eleven 
o'clock last neet.' 

Buokeytoon, Bacatown, a small 

portable apparatus used by spin- 
ners to suspend from the waist, 
on which to wind the thread from 
the spool into balls or bobbina 
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With this a woman could go gos- 

Xg among her neighbours and 
a ruck (walk) Sirough the 
town. W. T. of Winterton, on 
being asked why a Buckeytoon 
was so called, replied, ' Becos th* 
wimmen oould ruck aboot i* th' 
toon wi' it' This derivation is 
probably wrong. 

Bucket, one who gads about. 

Bnokingy wandering about. See 
Bake. 

Bnekle, v. to breathe with diffi- 
culty, like one dying. 

Bnction, a riot, row. 

* Four hundred dirty vagabonds, 
All ready for a ruction/ 

Election Song^ 1852. 

Bud, red ochre. 

Bud, adj. red. (Obsolete.) 1566. 
'Manton . . . one vestmentt of 
rud russells and one aulbe, was 
sokl to William brombe and Ed- 
ward poste.' — Line. Ch, Ooods, lid, 

Bne-bargain, a bargain that has 
been repented of. * He bout th' 
beas ower dear, so he gev him a 
sovran for a rue-hargain.* 

Bue-pie. To eat rue-pie is to re- 
pent 

Buinate, v. to ruin. ' Th' taties 
hes been clear ruinated by these 
late-come frosts.' 

^ He bound himself by solemne oath 

To ruinate his King ; 
For to rebell he pledg'd his Truth, 
Most serious Jack-pudding.' 
Hist, of Sir Simon Synod and of 
his Sonne Sir John Presbyter, 1647. 

Bnle the planets, v. to solve a 

problem in astrology. 

Bully, a low cart or waggon used 
for carrying heavy weights. 

Bumbnstieal, adj. (1) violent in 
conduct 'You needn't be so 
rumdusticalf you'll hev to ton 
out if we trail you wi' bosses.' 

(2) Huddled together; *all 
rumbustical on a heap.' 
14 



Bnininle [rum*l], v. to rumble. 

Bump and stnmp, entirely, com- 
pletely. * They 've sell'd him up 
rump and stump* 

Bnmple, v. to crease. 

Bnmption, Bnmpns, a disturb- 
ance. 

Bun, (1) a small channel of water. 
(2) The track of an animaL 

Bun, V. (1) to run after. «If 
thoo runs them ducks. 111 run 
thee, my lad.' 

(2) To run away from. *He 
didn't like his job, so he runn*d 
it' 

(3) To melt, or to be melted. <If 
you put that there glass (or lead) 
i' th' fire, ifU run like fun.'— 
Winterton, circa 1840. 

(4) To cast 

* If you would know when we was 

run. 
It was March the twenty-second, 

1701.' 
BelUinsc, Alvechurch, Worcester^ 
shire. 

Bonagate, a runaway. 

Bun away. Grass is said to run 
away when it is imder-stocked, 
and, from not been cropped, 
much of it becomes so coarse as 
to be imfit for food. See Arth. 
Young, Line Agric, 1799, 194. 

Bun bills, to delay the settlement 
of tradesmen's bills for an unrea- 
sonably long time. * He never 
run hills, and did n't want trust 
of anybody, thank God.' — York- 
shire Mag., May, 1873, p. 378. 

Bong, (1) the step of a ladder. 

(2) Bungs, the pieces of wood 
at the top of a cart or waggon 
into whicn the ' slots ' fit. 

(3) The cross pieces joining the 
legs of a chair. 

Bnnner, a smuggler. * New Hol- 
land, where th' ferry is got 
its name fra th' runners runmn' 
in Dutch gin thereabouts i' 
former time.' 'They've ta'en 
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fivo and twenty hogsheads of 
g^n and shot three o' th' run- 
ners,* — Rulf Hkirlaugh^ ii. 148. 

Bnnning, (I) a kind of sewing. 

* Take three threads, leave three, 
and in order that the work may 
be kept as firm as possible, back 
(stitch occasionally. — The Ladies^ 
Work- Table Book, 33. 

(2) Darning stockings before 
they are worn, in order that they 
may last longer. 

Bunty , ad j . short, stiff-set. * She *8 
a strange, runty little lass.* 

Bnssel [rus*!], v. to wrestle. 

Ensseh. (Obsolete.) Probably 
a kind of satin. See BucL 

Bust, mildew in wheat. 

Busty bum, a rougli game played 
by boys. At York it is called 

* 8hip8 and sailors.' 

But, V. ( 1 ) to cnt into ruts. * The 
lane was moreover much rutted 
and broken up.* — Ivanhoe, Ab- 
boteford Edition, 454. 
(2) To fill in ruts. 

Butting, (1) a rut. 'The nd- 
tin's on Banthrup lane want 
pickin* in sorely.* 

(2) The desire of the sow for 
the male. 

Buttle [rut'l], a rattling or gurg- 
ling in the throat made by the 
dj-ing. 

Byham, name of land at Cleat- 
ham. 

8a, adv. so. 

Sack (with the verb to get), dis- 
miseuil. * He *8 gotten th* aack.^ 

Back, y. a. to dismiss. 

Sad, adj. and adv. (1) grave. 

* But ye . . . vse ... to loke so 
sadly whan ye mono merely Yai 
many times men dowbte why ther 
ye speke in sporto whan ye mene 
gooa emest.' — Sir Tho. More, 
Workes, 1557, p. 127, b. 

(2) Stiff, heavy. Land is sad 



when the firosts of winter have 
not mellowed it; bread is tad 
when it has not properly fer- 
mented. 

(3) adv. An intensitive, used 
in a bad sense. ' He 's a sad ofiBl 
chap.' ' It*8 a sad bad job.' 

Sad cakes, cakes made without 
yeast. 

Sad dumpling, a dumpling made 
of floui*, water, and * shortening,' 
q. V. ; called sad to distinguish it 
from light dumpling, q. v. 

Safe, adj. sure. ' She 's safe to 
dee.' * It 's safe to thunner.' 

Safe, a cupboard with a net at 
the sides and in the door for the 
purpose of letting in air and 
Keeping out files. These nets 
were formerly made of hair or 
hemp strands. Wiro-net was 
afterwards used; their place is 
now commonly supplied by per- 
forated zinc The inventory of 
John Nevill of Faldingworth, 
taken in 1553, states that tho 
deceased had in * the nedor but- 
tery .... an ambroyof heare;' 
this was no doubt a meat-safe 
with the sides made of hair-net. 

Safe-guard, a skirt which was 
formerly worn by women when 
they rode on a pillion. 

Sag, V. to bend, to warp, to sink 
in the middle. ' Them larch 
gates hes sagged a deal since 
they was hung.' * Bebecca 's 
made my Sunda' goun sag 
sorely.' 

Sag-bar, a bar of a gate or door 
which runs diagonally from top 
to bottom, and nelps to support 
it from sagging. 

Sage cheese, cheese with the 
juice of sage added to the milk 
before the curds are made. 

Sager [saig'ur], sago. 

Sages of the Town, the elders or 
wise persons of the town. (Ob- 
solete.) *For a fortnight last 
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past there has been a fortune- 
teller in this town, which bb boou 
as I heard on, I caused him to 
be apprehended and brought be- 
fore the tagta of ike Urwn^ — Ahr. 
de la Prymt!* Diary, 1695, p. 66. 

8a^ wosum, a midwife. 

8aim [aaim], lard. Cf. Welah 

S^t Ant'ny Are, eryBipclas. 

Saint Luke's anmiiter, a few 
warm days coming tugethor in 
October, 

Saint Hark't Eve. A person 
bom on 8t Mark'* Eve is able to 
Me ' things,' that ia, ho has the 
power of seeing both eril and 
good spirita ; he also can see the 
stars at noon - day. — Henry 
Bichard, 1850. If on St Marl/i 
Evt a girl aits up with supper 
Mt out upon tiie table, and all 
the doors open, at twelve o'clock 
at night the person she will 
marry will walk in and partake 
of supper. If on St Murk's Eve 
Tou go into the bam aud riddle 
beans, or if you riddle the ashes 
fine on the hearth, in the morn- 
ing there will be the impression 
of the foot of the person you are 
to marry. The late Venerable 
William Brocklehurst Stone- 
house, Archdeacon of Stowe and 
Vicar of Owston, in the Isle of 
Axholme, fHimished the author 
with the following piece of folk* 
lore which he had picked up in 
his own pari^ ' Bepair to the 
nearest church-yard as the clock 
strikes 12, and take from a grave 
on the south side of the cnurch 
three tufts of grass, the longoi 
and ranker the better, and on 
going to bed place them under 
your pillow, repeating earnestly 
three several tunes — 
" The Eve of 8t Mark by prediction 

Set therefore my hopes and my 
fears all to rest. 



Let mo know my fate, whether 

Whether my rank is to be high 

Whether to live single or to bo a 

And the destiny my star doth 
provide." 

Should you have no dream that 
night you will bo single and 
miserable all your life. If you 
dream of thunder and lightening 
your life will bo one of great diffi- 
culty and sorrow.' The belief in 
watching the church porch is 
still received with undoubticg 
fuith. The author has known 
persons who professed to practise 
it, and to reveal the secrets of the 
future from knowledge gained 
thereby. Gervoae Holies, the 
Grimsby antiquary, tells a story 
of this kijid lelatmg to Haxey 
in the Isle of Axholme, which he 
received from ' Mr Thomas Cod 
Minister of Laoeby in Line, which 
he caue vndor Ms owno hand ; 
be himself being natiuo of the 
ploco where this same happened 
& it was thus. At Asiolmo, 
alias Haxey in yo Isle, one Mr 
Edward Vicars (Curate to Mr 
Wm Dalby Vicar) together with 
one Eobt Halywell a Tailor in- 
tending on St Miirlcta euen at 
night to watch in the Church- 
porch to BOO who should dy in 
ye yeare following (to this pur- 
pose Tsing diuers Ceremonies) 
they addressing themselucs to 
the busines, Vicars (being then 
in his chamber) wishod Haly well 
to be going before & he would 

S presently follow him. Vicars 
ell asleep, and Halywell [at- 
tending his comming in the 
Church porch) forthwith see ci 



(as ho thought) of diuers of his 
neibours, who he did nominate ; 
and all of them dyed the years 
following! and Vicars himselfe 
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(being asleop) hia Fhantasme 
was Boono of him also, and dyod 
with ye rest. This sight mudB 
HalywoU so Qgaat that he lookoe 
like a Ohoast ouor since. The 
lord Shcffeld (hearing this rela- 
tion) Bent for Ilalvwed to roceano 
an account of it, 'The fellow fear- 
ing my Lonl would cause him t^i 
watch the Church porch againe, 
hid himselfe in the Carrs, till ho 
was almost staruod. The num- 
ber of those that died (whose 
Fhantasmea Uitlywoll saw) was 
as I take it about towerecore. — 
Tho Cod Eoctor EccHo de 
Lacoby,' — Liintdowiie itS. 207, 
0. 193. 
Baint Honday, Baiat'i day, tho 
idle day at tho beginning of tho 
week. Culled 'Sunit'^ day' or 
' Sm'jii Monday ' bocauso drunk- 
ards, having received thoir wages 
on Saturday evoning, spend tbat 
day in consuming them at tho 
beor-ahop. ' You need n't ex- 
pect Joe to-day, it 's Snint Mon- 
day wi' him agoan.' ' lie 'b off 
on his Saint's day.' ' I continued 
with him soveral years working 
when he worked, and while ho 
WHS kocping Sainl Monday I was 
with the boys of my own age, 
fighting, cud gel-play iug, wrest- 
ling, &c.'^Li/t of Jamu Lack- 
ingtnn, 1830, p. SM. 

SakeTing-bell, Bance-bell, the 

Bauctus-bell ; a bell rung during 
mass. Sometimes it was a small 
bell which hung in a little cot« 
that stood on the ridge of the 
roof between tho nave and the 
choir of the church, at others it 



takm'nge bell and one hand-bell, 
broken in pecos.' — Line. Oh. 
Goods, 1566, 36. A landue bell 
was discovered walled up in a 
putlog-hole in Dottesford Chumh 
in AixfoiA, 1870. An engraving 
of it IB to be seen in Pro. Sor. 
Amkt n. a ToL T. p. 24. The 



cotes for tlie lanciut Ml yet re- 
main at Boston and Gloxhill in 
this county at Kingsland, oo. 
Hereford, Lilbom, co. North- 
ampton, and Newark, oo. Not- 
tingham.— (7«j(. Jfoy. 1797, 913; 
1800, i. 25; 1826, L 393. 
Sal, v. sball. 

' Sal I neuere freeman be.* 
Havetok, 626. 

Sallacking;, SlaUaoking, walk- 
ing clutuaily ; walking in shoes 
that are too large, or with the 
heels down. 

SaUnp, a violent blow^. 'Tek 
core th' door does n't fetch thee 
a great tallu-p ower thee heed.' 
— A. IF., Eatt Buttertnidt, 30 
Sep. 1876. 

Salmon-piti. 'There are par- 
ticular places in the river [Trent] 
to which the Salmon resort that 
are called Salmon Pitt.' — Surwy 
of the Manor of KirUm-in-Lind- 
aey, 1787. 

Salt. It is unlucky to spill »a!l. 
Tho bad luck wUl foil on the 
person in whose direction the 
tail falls. 

Salt, adj. disagreeable, hard to 
brar. (Query, modem slang.) 

Salts, Epsom salts. 

Salve, flattery. 

Bam, T. to act with energy or 
violence. ' Noo then, »am into 
it,' i. e. get on with your work 
as hard as you can. ' Sam ofl 
wi' ye,' i. e. be ofl this minnte. 
' Sam houd on him ' is a form of 
encouragement giTen to dogs in 
the sport of rat-cat«hing. 

Same-like, adv. in like manner. 
' He came o' Sunda' an' ttatttAikt 



th' boose.' 
Sammy, Sammy.&oddy, a foolish 
person. 
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Sand' Kartin, Sand - Swallow, 

Hinmilo Riparia. 
flandl Hett A fisher? in the 
. Trent bo named was claimod in 

1787,— Surwfy of Manor of Kir- 

Um-in-Lin<Uey. 1787. 

Sap, Bap-head, Sap-akoll, a, fool. 

Swmon [aaa-mun], aermon, 

Sara-anre, certuiu-sure ; quite 
certain. 

Sarra, v. to serve, to focd animola. 
' Hes ta Borra'd th' kye ?' 

Sartan, Bartiii [saa'tun, saatin], 
adj, certain. 

Barraitt [saa-vunt], servant. 

Barre [saa-r], v, to serve, to feed 
animals. ' Noo then, 'Bins, get 
ofl wi' thee, on' »arve them pigs.' 

Sarve out, v. to punish, to retali- 
at«, to revengo ddo'b boU. ' Ho 's 
done me this time, but 1 11 tarve 
him out aforo 1 'vo done wi' him.' 

Sarvii [saa'vis], service. 

SasM (obsobtc). 'A kind of 
wair with a flood-gnte or a na- 
vigable sluice. '—Smyth, Suilor'i 
Xford-book. ' Sai, a eluce.' — 
Sowel, DuUh Di<L ' The pooplo 
of Epworth Manour and Mietor- 
ton .... pulled up the Bluices 
and navig^le iaaie».'^-A lirirf 
Ate. 0/ the Drainage of Hiitfield 
Chace, in Pro. Soc. Anliq., II, S., 
vol vi. p. 488. 

Sattle, a settle; a wooden sent 
like a sofa. 

Battle, V. (1) to settle. 'Hint 
muck-hill 'a taUled a good bit sin' 
gunda'.' 

(2) To settle an account. 'Our 
in£ast«r 'b nivvor ready wi' his 
money to tatUt wi' ua on a Setter- 
da* 't neeL' 

(3) A servant saya she ' can't 
tattle,' that she Buffers from 
home-sickness, or that the man- 
ners of the household are diea- 
greeable to her. Bots and girls 
at 'boordiu' adiool frequently 



complain that they ' can't latlle.' 
(4) To fell in price. ' Wheat 'all 

latlle efter harvest.' 
Battlement, settlement. 
Saace [saus], rudeness, insulting 

language, impudence. 
Banee-boz, (I) the month. 

("2) An impudent child, ' But 

I tell you, ilr Sauce-hox, that 

my Lady desires to know when 

SDur Master came home lust 
ight, and how he is this Morn- 
ing?' — Arthur Murphy, The 
may to keep him. Act L 

Saacepan, the vertebra of Sshca, 
so called from the dish-like cavi- 
ties on either side, 

Banoepan-stoneB. s. pL fossil ve> 
tebreo found in Idas gravel. 

Bang'h [sau], the goat-willow, 
Siilix aiprea. ' The wood of the 
Saugh ib of a pinkish - white 
colour.'— P. J. Solby, Dritiih 
Forett Trees, 1842, 170. 

Baal [saul], the soul. ■ 

Banl, Soul [aaul, soal], the lunga 
of a fowl or goeso. 

Bant [saut], salt. 'Gio me a 
little deary wee mite o' taut.' 

Sanve [aauv], (1) salvo; (2) flat- 

Sanvin' aboot, goinR about in an 
idle or foolish manner. ' She 
went tauviiC aboot i' nohow i'- 
atead o' helpin' me to wash np 
th' tea-things.' 

Saw [sau], V. (1) to sow grain. 
'They lavi no lino to epoak on 
upo' Oi' wolds,' 1535. 'I'orbred 
& ale when )o chercho hedlanda 
wore rau'eii xiij''.' — Kirtim-in- 
Lindttii Ch. Act. 
(2) To sow with a needle. 

Sawder [Bau-dur], (1) Soda. 

(2) Solder, 'For a pound and 
a half of tawdrr.' — Kirioa-in- 
Liadaey Church Account, 1615, 

Bawer [sau-ur], a sawyer, 

Sawoey, a simpleton. 
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Scab, a disease id sheep. 

Scaffle, V. to equivocate. 

Scald. Piga after they are killed 
nre put into Toiy hot water for 
tho purpose ot making the hair 
coma oU easily; this process is 
called «dWi»!;. ' Ay, Misa, it's 
a strange i^ood thing Henry 's sS 
etofldy. lie 's for no drink at all. 
His mother used te fret over him 
Btrangelyand pmyod for him an' 
all : and it would have been a 
great comfort to her to have hved 
to son him ho altoreil. Why, 
Miss, I said to my mother, one 
day, Mother, sayal, you've shed 
as many tears over that thear 
lad aa wod a taiMed a pig — an' 
ehe did, Misa, &. can assewer you.' 

ScallowB, a farm on the cnateni 
aide of the parish ot Messiugham. 

Scalpy, adj. thin of soil. See 
Hratip. ■ AllclifF-land hesn't th' 
like goodness in it. Somo's so 
near th' rock it's icafpy, and, in 
a way o' speakin', good to nowt.' 

Scaly, adj. moan, penurious. 'My 
BuccpsswaBJca?^.'— ^. Ward. 

Scambling, prcs. pt. scrambling. 
' I '11 not hov you baims iram- 
htin' aboot among th' chech-bolls, 
I can tell yo.'— Junior Ch. War- 
den, BMes/ord, 1873. 

Scamp, V. to do work in a bad 
or careless manner. ' I shall 
nivver hev owt to do wi' him 
agean, be icampi his work scan'- 

Bcan'Ins, adj. and adv. scandal- 
ous, scandalously. 
Scap, an escape. 
Bear [acaar'], t. to scare. 
8car-crair [acaa'crau], a scarc- 



Bcaod. See Seowd. 

Scaup, (1) tlie scalp or top of 
the head. 'I '11 braake thy 
teaup for thee.' 

(2) A flat-topped rock in tho 
Humber, between Whitton and 
Trent Fallfl. called The Scaup, ot 
Scaup», only visible at tho very 
lowest tides. 

Schalanliip, (1) learning. 

(2) Loose talk. ' Noo then, 
none o' your acholarihip.' Vil- 
lage lads frequently meet at 
some woU'known stroet oomer 
in tho village for the expreM 
purpose of talking tckolanhip, 
m which the younger are in- 
structed by their elders. 

Schoolin', education. ' Tliere 's 
been a deal o' flood icAooJiV 
thrawn away on him.' 

Scienoing, prcs. pt. boxing. 
' They were iciencing together.' — 
Oaiiuiurgh Newt, April 24, 1675. 

Soithcn [sidh'urz], scissom 

Scolding wife, a watchman^ rat- 
tle. An implement of this kind 
was, before the incloBure, used at 
Brumby for the purpose of fright- 
ening the rabbite. Mr Pindar, of 
tho Hall in Brumby wood, loasod 
of the Duke of Cornwall of 
whoso manor of Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey Brumby formed a i>art, the 
right of sh^y of rabbite, and 
therefore caused holes to be made 
in the walls of the warren that 
the rabbite might go forth to feed 
on the lands of the adjoining 
freeholders. It would have been 
illegal for these men to kill the 
rabbite, so thoy employed a per- 
son to walk at night along the 
side of the wall making as much 
noise as ho could with a tending 
wife; l^Ot Bob. LockwDod.) 

Soopperil, (1) the bone founda- 
tion of a button. 

(2) A nimble child (possibly 
because a ttoppmi, with a small 
peg through it, ie used as a tee- 
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toiam, and is then nimble 
enough.— W. W. S.) 

Scot, (1) a Scotch boast. 
?2) A Scotch fir. 
(3) A local tax, as distin- 
guianed f rom the Crown taxes. 
(Obsolescent.) 

Scotcll, V. (1) to cut, to trim a 
tree or a hedge. See Buckhead, 

(2) To scorch. 

(3) To stop the wheel of a cart 
or waggon oy putting a stone 
before it. 

Scoup [skoup], a large hollow 
shoTcl for moving potatoes or 
grain, and for lading water. 
Seoupa are usually made of wood, 
but sometimes of iron. 

Scour, The, diarrhoea. 

Scour, y. to cleanse a ditch. 
• The sower called Langdike from 
Trent to the old head shall be 
diked & acoivred.* — 1583, Jn- 
quieition of Sewers, 6. * A large 
ditch encompassed it, lately 
9c<nvred and cast up.' — Symonds's 
Diary, 1645 {Camd. Soc.), 231. 

Sconring sand, disintegrated 
oolite, sold for scouring wooden 
tables, floors, &c. 

Scour the kettle, to go to con- 
fession; a Boman Catholic term. 

Scowd, Scaud [skoud, skaud], 
y. to scold. 

Scrabble, v. to scratch. 'Th' 
brown cat 's ecrahblin* at th' win- 
der to be letten in.' * He .... 
scrabbled on the doors of the 
gate.' — 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 

Scrag, the neck. 

Scrag, y. to hang, to break the 
neck. *Like a kite scraggin^ a 
whitterick.* — Baff Skirlaugh, i. 
189. 

Scran, poor food. *Bad scran 
to you ! ' 

Soranky, adj. lanky. 

Scranny, adj. crazy. 



Scraps. See Oraps. 

Scrat, the deyil. ' Be a good 
bairn, or Scrat 'U come for thee.' 

Scrat, V. (1) to scratch. 

* To acrat where it itches 

Is better than fine cloas or riches.' 
Proverb, C, A, If,, Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, 

(2) To gather together, to ac- 
cumulate. * Hugh was not mer- 
cenary, but he nad scratted all 
his life long, to get about half 
that together.' — Lawrence Che- 
ny, liuth and Oabrtel, i. 38. 

Scrat along, y. to progress un- 
der unfavourable circumstances. 
* I 've scratted along so far, but I 
don't knaw how it '11 bo for th' 
futur'.' 

Scrat togither, v. to scrape to- 

f ether ; to accumulate hardly, or 
y little and little.' •lie's 
scratted togither a nist bit o' 
money off o' that bad land o* his.' 

Scrawl, a scratch. * Some bairns 
hes been makkin' scrawls upo' 
th' stoans i' th' chech-porch.' 

Scrawl, y. to scratch. *That 
blasphemous crucifix with an 
ass's instead of our Saviour's 
head, found scrawled in charcoal 
on the wall of a vault on the 
Palatine hill at Home not long 
ago.' — Essays on Relig, and Lite-' 
rature, ed. by Archbishop Man- 
ning, 80. *Mo faathor's drunk 
at Winterton, an' I 've gotten 
maastcr o' my mother, an' so 
I'm scrawl in' yatos.* 

Scrawm, v. (1) to crawl, to 
scramble. * I could just scrawm 
aboot upo* two sticks.' 

(2^ To scratch. * Them bairns 
hos oeen scraivmin* upo' paper i* 
th' best charmber.' 

Sorawmy, adj. lanky. 

Scray, a bush. 

* The ihoTH'Scrav grows at the horn 

of the river. 
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The Two Deaths ; Once a Week^ 
March 27, 1869. 

Scree-out, v. to scream. * She 
wod scree^out when she seed a 
clock as thof onyhody was killin' 
her.' 

Scrimmidge [skrim'ij], (1) a 
scuffle. 
(2) An argument. 

Scrimp, a miser. 

Scrogg, Scrub, (1) a bush. 

{2) A piece of land covered 
with bushes. There was, until 
a few years ago, a tract of land 
near Gainsburgh called Corring- 
ham Scrogge, It is mentioned 
in a court-roll of the Manor of 
Kirton - in - Lindsey under the 
name of Coryn^ham Scrohsse, 

* They haue also m occupation a 
Comon called Corringham Scrubhe 
sometimes a woode destroyde, as 
it semeth by the tenantes.' — 
Norden, Survey of Manor of 
Kirton-in- Lindsey, 1616, 35, b. 
*It is probable that Pengwem, 
or the nill of alders, was first 
covered with the rude dwellings 
of the Britons .... If they 
found it a hill of alders, they 
left it in the same condition, as 
the Saxons termed it Scrobhes- 
bjrrig [Shrewsbury] meaning 
thereby a bury or general emi- 
nence overgrown with scrubs or 
shruba' — Beriah Botfield, in Col- 
lee. Archcedog,, vol. i. p. 10. 

* Now shall thine ain hand wale the 

tree 
For all thy mirth and meikle 

pride ; 
And May shall choose, if my love 

she refuse, 
A 9crog bush thee beside.' 

* John Leyden, Lord Soulis, Border 
Min. 1861, voL iiii. p. 253. In 
1681 Bichard Summercoates sur- 
rendered lands in Scotter called 

* aaftron garth ' and ' Scrubbe 
garth ' to Thomas Williamson. — 
Manor Bcoordi. 



Scroggy, adj. ^stunted, bushy, 
having many short branches; 
said of trees. 

Scrooge, v. to squeeze. 'Thoo 
sits scroog*d up in a comer like a 
otchin in a hmler tree.' 

Scrub. See Scrag, 

Somdge fskruj], v. to squeeze; 
commonly applied to being 
squeezed in sitting. *Don*t 
scrudge up agean me so, I han*t 
room to move.' 

Scrunch, v. to crunch, to crush. 

Scuff, Scnft, the nape of the 
neck. *His mother was out 
when I went in, but she was 
brought in by Drant by the 
scuff of the neck.' — Stamford 
Mercury, 20 Oct. 1876. 

Scuff, V. to cuff, to scuffle. 
*They may scuff it oot atween 
their two sens,' said by a man 
who saw his own and a neigh- 
bour's wife fighting. 

Scuffle, v.* to work land with a 
scuffUr. 

Scnffler, an agricultural imple- 
ment, a drag. * Plaintiff had 
sold defendent a sctiffler,* — Gains- 
burgh News, 18 Nov. 1876. See 
Arth. Yoimg, Line. Agric 1799, 
93. 

Scum. To ' have the 9cum over 
the eyes ' is to be drunk. 

Scntching, the process of remov- 
ing the fibre of flax firom the 
bark and woody matter of the 
stem. 

Scuttle, a wide and shallow 
wicker basket used in gaxdens 
and stables. 

Scuttle, Scnttle-off, v. to mn 

away. 

Scythe -sweep, the width of 

ground mown by one sweep of 
the scythe. A person may en- 
joy a right of scythe-sweep over 
another person's property ; t. e. 
he mows and appropriates a 
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'breed ' (breadth) of grass across 
the land. 

Sea-dogs, Sea-hosses, s. pi. rough 

waves in the Humber and Trent. 

Sea-harr, Sea-BrOkei a fog comiug 
from the sea. 

Sea-maw» a sea-mew. 

Seam, a measure used for com, 
lime, &c. (Obsolete.) * Seam of 
com . . . eight bushels.' — ^Bailey, 
Eng. Diet. 1749. 

Seaney, senna. Salts and 
Kaney form a well-known purg- 
ative. 

Seek, a sack. 1586. <For a 
9ecke of pease of Misteir Kent 
yj'.' — Kirton - in - Lindsey Ch, 
Ace. Seckes, i. e. sacks, occurs 
in Havdok, 2019. 

Seck-ane, the bottom of a scick, 
'Them seck-arses is rotten out 
wi* standin* i' th' Irish hole.' 

Seck-poke, a bag made to contain 
a sack, t . e. four bushels, of com. 

Seckin', sack-cloth ; the material 
of which sacks are made. 

Seconds, (1) com or flour of the 
second quality. 

(2) The second treble in 
muac 

See, V. to ascertain ; to acquire 
knowledge, not necessarily by 
the use of the eyes. * I can got 
no reight end o things, so I *m 
goin' ower ; I want to see what he 
see his sen.' — Kirian-in-Lindsey, 
Nov. 9, 1874. To see a person 
•home,' or 'part o* th' wavs 
home,' is to accompany him the 
whole or a portion of the way. 
A person having good ability or 
acquirement in any art or un- 
dertaking, is said to be well seen 
in it. 

•Well seen in music' 
Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 

' Well seene in everie science that 
mote bee.' 
Faerie Queene, iv. 2, zxxv. 



* I niwer hed to do wi' no- 
body that was better seen in 
well-sinkin* then Lings was.' — 
Messingham, 1852. 

Seed, pt. t. saw, seen. ' I niwer 
seed it rain so fast i' all my bom 
days.' 

Seeds, land under clover or grass, 
not intended for permanent pas- 
ture. 

Seeing-glass, a looking-glass. 

Seemly [seem'lij, adv. seemingly, 

* Seemly it is so, but I niwer 
could hev thowt it ather of him 
or her.' 

Seet, sight. ^ It 's a sect enif to 
sicken a dog *ats lived upo* ket, 
an' ligg'd on a manner-hill all 
it days.* 

Seg, (1) a boar that has been 
castrated when full-grown. 
(2) Sedge. 

Segesworth, land at Winterton. 

Selion, a portion of land of un- 
certain quantity. Probably the 
same as a land, q. v. (Obso- 
lete.) *Two Selions of arrablo 
land that lies betwixt the ground 
of the heirs of Robert Laugh- 
ton gent, oil the south and the 
new Sewer north, by estima- 
tion one acre more or less, and 
three Selions of arrable land in 
the North fleild by estimacin two 
acres.' — Will of John Johnson of 
Keadhy, 20 Jan. 1686. * Seliim 
of Land {Selio terrct) Fr. Seillon, 
i. e. Terra elata inter duos sulcos, 
in Latin Porca, in English a 
Stitcho or Kidge of Land and in 
some places only called a Land ; 
and is of no certain quantity, 
but sometimes half an acre more 
or less.* — Tho. Bloxmt, Law Diet. 
1717, sub voc, 

Sell'd, pt. t. and pp. sold. ' I've 
selVd me 'taties for a rattlin' 
price.' 

Semi-demi, one who is weak, 
small, of no account. ' I call 
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him nobbut a Bemi-demi where 
a real man comes.' Derived 
from domi-semi-quaver in music. 

Sen, self. Used also as a com- 
pound word as * mysen/ * mesen,' 
Hhoirsons,' 'hissen/ *wersens,' 

* yoursens/ &c. 

Senneflete. In 1591 William 
Stotherd surrendered land in 
Scottor, in a place called Senne- 
flete, to Thomas Marchant. — 
Manor Records. 

Sennit, Seventh night. 

Sense. * He lies n*t sense to bait 
a moose-trap/ t. e. he is very 
foolish. 

Sermon-bell, one bell sounded 
alone at the end of chiming or 
ringing for service, when there 
is to be a sermon. In the first 
instance the term was probably 
applied to a bell calling people to 
sermons preached apart from 
soiTice. 

*I ring to sermon with a lusty 

boomo, 
That all may come, and none may 
stay at home.' 
Bell Tnscrip.f Banbury, Oxford- 
shire. 
See Tingtang, 

'Sess, 'Sessment, an assessment, 
a rate. 

Set, (1) a potato or a part of one 
used as a plant for a future crop. 

* We used to cut th* seta i' three 
or four pieces, just leavin* 'em one 
eye apiece, but sin' th* demuck 
[epidemic] 's comed, we most 
gen' lly plant 'em whole.' 

(2) x oung plants of any kind 
used for bedding out. 

Set. To set a person on his 
way home is to go a part of the 
way with him. 

Btti pt t. (used with aenS sat. 
' He Bd his sen doon by th fire- 
ade.' 

k agate^ y. to set agoing. 



'Come, Bessy, 9d that copper 
agaU,* 

Set-pot, a large iron pot set in 
brickwork for the purpose of a 
fire being made under it 

Set npon end^ v. to put in an 
erect position. ' Set that stee 
upon end agean th' bam.* 

Setten np, pp. pleased. 'Missis 
was setten up when her bairns 
comed by agean fra school an* 
brout good (maracters wi* *^em.' 

Setterda' [Set-urda], Saturday. 

Seven-year-endy a long but in- 
defimte period. ' He never comes 
near me fra seven-year-end to 
seven-year-end,'^ 

Sew, pt. t. of sow. 

Sewer [seu'h'r], adj. sure. ' I 'm 
seiuer I niwer tolled him nowt 
o' th' sort.' 

Sewerly, Sewerlins, adv. surely. 
* Sewerly we shall hev rain afore 
long. ' * He '11 be by agean soon, 
sewerlins,' 

Sewger, sugar. 

Sewing. When sewing is done 
with brittle thread, or otherwise 
so badly that it breaks easily, it 
is said to have been done 'wi' 
hot needle an' burnt thread.' 

Se-ya ! See ya here, noo ! See I 

Listen ! 

Shack [shak], (1) a shake. 

(2) A small crack in timber or 
stone. * That walnut tree 's so 
full of shacks there's no gun- 
stocks in it.' 

(3) A scamp. * Jack 's a real 
shacks* 

Shack, y. to shake. 

Shack-bag, a worthless fellow, a 
scamp. 

Shackbaggerly, adj. in a loose^ 
disorderly manner. 'I niwer 
seed such a shackbaggerly wa^ 
as ... . managed that sale, i' 
all my time.' 
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Shaok-fiirk, a fork for sliaking 
manure. 

Shackripe, (I) fruit so ripe that 
it will fall off the tree by shak- 
ing, * We mun hev them pears 
pull'd, they *re shackripe* 

(2) Anything much decayed. 
* You 11 hev to hev a new door 
at th' ** Clew Head" next sum- 
mer, th' owd un 's gettin' real 
shackripe,* — Efist Butterwicky 19 
Jan. 1876. 

Shackle-bone, the wrist-bone. 
Shacks, (1) ague. 

(2) * He is no great shacks ; * 
said of a man who is not par- 
ticularly worthy of esteem. 

Shade [shaid]^ a shed. 

Shaff, nonsense ; loose talk. 
(Perhaps chaff.) 

Shaffiing, adj. shuffling. * If it 's 
shaffliW tricks you 're talkin* on 
1*11 upowd it there was niwer 
i* this earth onny body to beat 
owd Squire .... at them gams. 
Why, he got 'owd o* th* land be- 
longin' to ... . chappil an* then 
bont th* writin*s so as nobody 
could get no reight end o* nowt, 
an' he stopp'd up folks's watter 
courses, an then swor 'em down 
they'd no right of flow that a 
ways.' 

Shaft-ear, the iron hook or ring 
at the end of the shafts of a 
cart, by which the Erst horse 
pulls. 

Shaft-horse, the horse in a team 
which goes between the shafts. 

Shag, the loose end or raffled 
pieces of cloth. 

Shag-foal, (1) a foal with its 
first year's coat on. 

(2) A hobgoblin like a foal. 

Shaky, adj. feeble, through illness 
or age. 

Shamles, shambles. 

Shammocking, adj. of slovenly, 
awkward gait. 



Shandry, a spring-cart. 

Shandy, adj. half crazy. 

Shanks-galloway, Shanks-mare, 
Shanks -pony, Shanks -nag. 
A man is said to go on one of 
these animals who goes on foot. 

Shap, sliape. 

Sharp, adj. quick. * JN'ow, Mary, 
be sharp wi' that pitcher.* 

Shar-thack, a kind of coarse 
grass, perhaps identical with 
Slar-thack^ q. v. 

Shav {pi. Shavs), a shaft. 

Shaw, (1) a wood. (Obsolete.) 
Still used on names of places; 
e. g. Bell Shaw wood in the parish 
of Belton, Beckenham Shaw 
wood, Scawby. 

f2^ A show, an exhibition. 

(3) A horse-fair held at Scot- 
ter on the Gth of July is called 
Scotter ShaWy t. c. show. 

(4) A kind of potato said to 
take its name from the person 
who raised it from seed. 

Shaw willing, phr. to be willing, 
show willingness. * I '11 go if I 
can, that'll shaw willing J 

Shawn dyke, a small shallow 
lakelet on Brumby West com- 
mon, now drained. 

She. The feminine pronouns she 
and her are used for many things, 
as an oven, a * stee,* a piano- 
forte, a * suff,' and a church-bell. 

Sheaf- arse, the bottom of a 
sheaf. * One can scarce tell 
which is the heado and which is 
the arse of the shen/e.' — Bost*s 
Farming Book (Surtees Soc), p. 
49. 

Shear. A sheep once shorn is 
called a one-shear sheep, twice 
shorn a two-shear sheep, and so 
on. * His four or five shear ewes 
at 58*.' — Ai-th. Young, Line, 
Agric, 1799, 315. * Sheep, Mr 
Culley observes, generally re- 
new their first two teeth from 14 
to 16 months old and every fol- 
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until ttoy becoiao thrte-ihi 
that is turn tlireo years old.' — 
TreiiUK on Live SUxK; 1810, 
114. 
Shear, v. to cut com with a 

siuklo. 
ShflArer, a renper. ' We used to 
hov cotton -spinners nn' nail- 
makers eomB tni' th' West coun- 
try for ihnirrra, but now tlioro 's 
nowt but Iriahuion.' 
ShearliiLS. n slieep onco aliorn. 
Bheaxi [aliuerzl that part of a 
waggitu to which the Hhafts ore 
affixed. 
Shed, the iliviaion of the hair. 
Shod, V. (1) to diviile the hoic 
witi a comb. 

{2}TucoinflofIi said of leaves 
huir. and foatbers. 

(3) To drop on the ground; 
eaid of com orcr-ripe. 
Sheeder, i. e. sho-decr, a fomalF 
ehoop. ' Thoy aro furced to soil 
their beeders, and joiat thoir 
atirrdfri.' — Artb. Young, Ziac. 
Ayrk. 1709, 325. 
Sheep-dreBsiiig, a poisoRous fluid 
used to kill insects in the wool 
of shcup. 
Sheep-dyke, Sheep-wesh, a place 
in tt stream or pond where aheap 
aro waabed. 
Sheep-fag, a parasitic insect that 

infoiits the wool of shoep. 
Sheep-ialve, ointment usud for 

kilUtig ' fags' on aboep. 
Sheep-trod, a path made by sheep 

Shelt-ont, Shill-out, v. to pay. 

ShelvingB, loose flat boards or 
framos which are attached to 
the bodies of carts and waggons 
for the purpose of enabling taum 
to carry greater loads. ' 4 strong 
broad wheeled carts and <AcIi-iH£(9.' 
— Oaintbargh Naot, 23 March, 
1S07. 



Shep, a shephenL ' Cook waa 
ihfp to Mr Sorsby then, but ho 'a 
left now.' So in Piora Plowman. 
B. prol. 2, the phmso ' aa I shepe 
weru ' means ' aa if I were a 
shepherd.' Lydgato haa it too, 
in his Churl ami Bird, wheto 
the bird says to the churl— 

'A Chrpyi croke to the ya bottor 
than a lance.' 
Soo Asbmole, Thcatrum Chemt- 
(um, 2M. 

Shepherd's-delight, Shepherd's- 
weather-glass, tho pimperuul ; 
A-iuy,ill,» arvensi.. 

Shepherd's purse, a pUnt mth 
aocd - vosaola like little ba?s ; 
T/ilatpi bursa, jhijIufm. (The 
namo is Tory general.) 

Sheriff-turns. (Obsolete.) 'The 
shcriffa court kept twice eTory 
year, riz. within a month after 
Eastijr and within a mouth after 
Michaelmas.'— Co wul. Law Dkl. 
1727. ' The proffittea of foyroB 
and markotoa there, perquiait«H 
of courtes leatos, Sherifet Turnet 
holden within Scottor aSorsayd.' 
—leuie of Manor of Scatter, 1537. 

Shert [shert], adj. abort. ' ^Neeta 
is strange an' thtrt noo.' 

Shift, ( 1 ) a term of work. "When 
one set of men are employed at 
any work, and aro replaced by 
another set of men for the aama 
work, each aet is called a ah^ft. 
At iron furnaces and other works 
where labour has to be continu- 
ous, night and day, ths day- 
labourers aro called tho day-ahift 
and the night- labourers the 
night-ahi/t. This word ia used 
Yorkshire and probably over 
;i-out part of Hogland. 
ajAwoman'schemisa. (Oono- 

Shift, T. to move. ' How then, 

'tyerP' 

Shifty, adj. cunning, doceitfui 
Shif, V. to shirk. ' He 'a nhiijij'.l 
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his job an' goan to th' famisis.' 

Shig^-chog, a slow trot, or any 
shaking motion like to it. 

Shill [shil], y. to shell peas or 
beans. 

Shilter, s. and v. shelter. 

Shimmy [shimi], a woman's 
chemise. 

Shindy, Shine, a row. (Probably 
slang.) * There 's most gen'lins 
a $hine at Ep'uth at lection 
times.' 

Shinnp, Shinty, the game of 
hockey. 

Shit yonr breetches, common 

redshank ; Totanua calidris. So 
called &om the cry it makes. 

ShittlOi (1) a weaver's shuttle. 
(2) The shuttle of a drain. 
' The shitUe agean th* fish-pond 
is o' no use noo.' ' The same 
sewer from the foresaid fields 
end to the skittle shall be diked, 
scowred and cleansed ... by 
Mr William Dalyson.' — 1583, 
Inquisition of Sewers, 7. 

Shi?e, Shiv [sheiv, shiv], (1) the 
woody part of fiax. 

(2) A thin slice. * Just give 
me a skive of bread and cheese.' 

Shiver, a splinter. * There's a 
skiver run'd into my hand hurts 
me real bad.' 

Shiver, v. to splinter. 

Shod-cart, Shod-wain, a 'cart or 
waegon whose wheels are hooped 
with iron, as distinguished from 
those whose wheels are bare. 
(Obsolescent) ' NuUi ibunt cum 
auriga vocata a skod-wayne or 
carte super le hebbels.' — Bottes- 
ford Manor Records^ 1563. 

Shoe, a horse-shoe-shaped piece 
of net or lace in the back of a 
baby's cap. 

Shell, a piece of wood, whittled 
into thm shavings, which are 
left attached at one end, and 
used for lighting a fire. 



Shool [shool], a shovel. 

* I, said the owl, 
With my spado an' shool^ 
I '11 dig nis grave.' 

Cvck Rohin, 

Shooler, an intruder. 

Shoot, V. (1) to pare sods with a 
paring-spade. (Obsolescent.) * It 
IS laide in paine that none of the 
said inhabitantos shall grave or 
skoote any badges beneath Micle- 
howses or Tnplinghowses or be- 
neath any sik betwene them.' — 
Scatter Manor Records, 1599. 
(2) To twist a rope. 

Shooting, diarrhoea in oxen. 

Shop-things, s. pL groceries. 

Shore, a prop ; a stay to a build- 
ing. 

Shore, pt. t. sheared. *When 
my brother was ill I skore all 
his com for him my sen.' — S, C. 
30 July, 1875. 

Short, adj. liable to crumble. 

* Skort as cat-fat.' * This warp 's 
strange an' short, it crum'los all 
to pieces.* 

Short, Short-tempered, adj. of 

hasty temper. 

Short cakes, cakes made of fiour, 
water, and * shortening.' 

Short of pnff, short-winded. 

Short-tongued, adj. lisping. 

Shortening, lard, beef-fat, or but- 
ter put into paste to make it eat 
crisp. * Carthlics won't eat nowt 
wi* lard shortenin* in o' fast days.' 

Shorts. See CliisseUs, 

Sho*t [shot], adj. short. 

Shot, payment. 

* On cast down her schott, and went 
her wey.' 

Songs and Carols of 15th cent, 
(Percy Soc.), 94. 

Should owt [shood out], ought. 

* That bairn o* thine should otut 
to go to boardin' school, he lams 
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to talk strango an' plaan wi' alus 
playin* aboot wi' fannin' lads.' 

* You should n't owt to squeal 
out i' that how, Mary Anne, just 
becos a black clock 's gotten 
upo' thee frock.* 

Shouther, the shoulder. 

Shroud, a small fungus-liko con- 
cretion of soot in the wick of a 
candle which, when burned, be- 
comes enlarged and red; or a 
small piece of wax or tallow which 
curls up at the side of a burning 
candle. Both those objects are 
signs of death to the person who 
is opposite it. See Stranger^ 

Shucky, adj. mean, shifty. 

Shudder. When a person shud- 
ders without apparent reason, 
some one is walking over his 
future grave. Cf. Lord Lytton, 
Zicci, chapter i. 

Shut, V. to shoot. * I wish some- 
body would shut iwery rabbit 
as there is.* * Don*t haum aboot 
i* that how wi* that gun, thou '11 
be ehuttiii' somebody.* 

Shut on, Shutten on, pp. rid of. 

* I should be strange an* glad to 
be shutten on him; he comes 
clartin' aboot ivvery blessed day 
as comes.* 

Shut up, v. to make silent, to 
counteract. 

Shuther [shudh*u*r], v. to shud- 
der, to shiver. 

Shutness, riddance. * Good shut- 
neas to him,* * Good-bye and 
good shut n ess f* phrases commonly 
used when an unwelcome guest 
has taken his departure. 

Shnts, shutters. * Mun I put th* 
shuts to?' 

Shuttle, a door which may be 
raised or lowered in a groove, put 
across a drain for the purpose of 
holding up water. 

Bkw^ V. to throw, to pelt 

^. A rdativo. (Obsoles- 



cent.) ' Our Marmaduke is sih 
to all the gentles in the country, 
though he has come down to lead 
coals? — Ashby, 1856. 

* And whe>>er hyt be wyf or may, 

Sbbe or fremd \>at >k)w by lay.' 
/re, Itistrttc. for Parish Fritsta 
(E. E. T. S.), 41. 

* There is none of those storyes 
any thyng sybbe to saynt Johns 
ghospel.* — Sir Tho. More's £ng, 
}V(frkes, 1557, p. 469. 'A 
Stuarts are na* sib to the King.' 
— Scottish proverb, in Ramsay's 
Scottish Life and Character, 145. 

* By the religion of our holy 
church they are ower sibb tho- 
gither.' — The Antiquary, chap, 
xxxiii. — Abbots/ord Ed,, p. 208. 

Sich, adj. such. * I nivver seed 
sich an a fine coo.' 

Sid, the fine mud which accumu- 
lates in a drain or gutter. 

Sid-hole« a cess-pooL 

Side, a district ; as, *Ketton side' 
' Gainsburgh Bide* *■ It pleased 
God to interrupt them by send- 
ing Colonell Cromwell to them 
from Northampton 9ide,^ — ReL of 
CromweWs Froceeditig Against 
Cavaliers, July 24, 1643, p. 2. 

Side away, Side up, v. to put 

away, to put in order. *I*ve 
nobut just sided dinner-things 
away,' * Side up yer things noo, 
it *s bed-time.' 

Sideboards, loose boards some- 
times attached to the sides of 
carts and waggons to increase 
their capacity.' * 1 wasgon with 
shelvings and ndeboards,* — 
Gainsburgh News, March 23, 
1867. 

Side-pocket, a large loose pocket 
worn by a woman under her gown. 

* Go up-stairs, Sarah, an' fetch 
th' nutmeg out o' my Sunda' 
side-pocket, Anjrthing very use- 
less IS said to be of ' no more use 
then a side-pocket is to a toad.' 
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A person dressed in a very ab- 
snra manner is said to look * like 
a sow wi* side-pockets.* 

Sides, to have two. To 'have 
two sides' is to take different 
yiews of a matter; and so, to 
quarrel. * We nearly hed two 
sides about Eover, 'cos Jim wod 
give him butter'd caak at tea- 
time.' 

Side-slip, on til\ somewhat to 
the side of. * On th' side-slip o* 
Wroot.' 

Side-wavers, s. pi. purlins. ' The 

horizontal pieces of timber which 
rest on the principals, or main 
rafters of a roof, and support the 
common rafters.' — Oloss, Archi- 
tec. sub voc. Purlins, 

Side-wipe, a sarcasm. 

Sidle, V. (1) A horse going side- 
ways on a road is said to sidle 
along. 

(2) To behave in a fawning or 
flattering manner. ' She was 
talkin' to me at Frodingham 
Station, but when she seed some 
big folks come up, she left me 
an' sidled up to them.' 'She 
sidled upo* Welly.' — Lawrence 
Cheny, mUh and Oahriel, i. 90. 

Sight, a great quantity. * There 
was a sight o* wild geese on 
Shawn dyke last winter.* 
'There's been a great sight o' 
rain.' — Yaddlethorpet Dec. 20, 
1875. 

Sif^nify. * So it does n't signify* 
IS a strong form of clinchmg an 
order, argument, or affirmafion. 
* I 'U hev all my sarvants in by 
nine o'clock, so it does nH signify. 
Them as doesn't like it can leave.' 

Sile, a wooden bowl with a linen 
bottom used for straining milk. 

Sile, y. (1) to strain milk. 

(2) To rain very fast. ' What 
sort of a day was it here on Fri- 
day, Mary r ' * It siled doon all 
day long as fast as it could 
power.* 



Sile away, v. to faint. 

Sill, (1) the threshold of a door. 

(2) The bottom part of the 
frame of a window. 

(3) The bottom of a fixed 
bench, pew, or other like wooden 
erection. * For a days worke & 
a halfe in ground sellyug ye seats 
in the Church xxij*. — St Mar- 
tin^Sy Leicester Ch, Ace, 1568; in 
North's Chronicle, 162. 

(4) The bottom j art of a plough 
which slips along the groimd m 
ploughing. 

Sill-hank, the hooks in the shafts 
of a cart or waggon for the shaft- 
horse to pull by. 

Silly-hood, a child's cawZ, q. v. 

Sillying about, pres. pt. acting 
foolishly. 

Silt, (1) sandy warp. 

(2) A sandy stratum, contain- 
ing much water, which lies below 
the clay bed, and above the gyp- 
siun in the Trent valley. 

Silver Hill, land in the town- 
ship of Holme, 1815. 

Simps, s. pi. shrimps. 

Sin, adv. since. 

* Fatherless an' motherless. 

Bom without a skin, 
Spok' when it caame into th* wo'ld, 
An* niver spok' sin* 

The answer is crepitm ventris. 
Sing out, V. to call out 

Sing small, v. to retract, to give 
in. 

Sink, Sinker, Sinkler, Sink- 
stone, Sinkhole, (1) a drain for 
carrying off dirty water. 

(2) A stone table with an edge 
round it, fitted with a drain for 
carrying off dirty wator, used as 
a table for washmg dirty crock- 
ery upon. 

Sink, V. To sink hemp or flax is 
to put it in a pond or drain with 
turves on the top to weight it 
for the purpose of rotting the 
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non-fibrous parts from the fibre. 
* That no man synke anie hempe 
that is bought out of the loitl- 
shippe in the North more.' — 
Scatter Manor Records^ 1578. 

Sink it, 'Od sink it, a curse. 

Sinkftone. See Sink (2). 

Sinney, a sinew. 

Sinney growd, stiff in the sinews 
or joints. * You *d better be 
exercisin* that knee o' thine, or 
it '11 be gettin* sinney grovod as 
sewer as can be.* 

Sipe, V. to ooze, to percolate, to 
dribble. *Th' watter's nasty, 
summats bad must be sipein* into 
th' well.' * The left-hand beer- 
barril sipes real bad.' 

Siss, Sissle, v. to hiss as a snake 
or a kettle. * I dont at all be- 
lieve i' everlasting punishment o* 
fire ; it wod bon ya all up, and 
there 'd be a hcnd on it. I be- 
lieve it is 'at there 'U be all sorts 
o' great holephants an' snaakcs 
an' dragons a Hssin^ at ya, an' 
turmentin' ya.' — 1875. 

Sitha, see thou. * Sltha! sitha ! 
mun, how it lightens ! ' 

Sitting of eggs, the number of 
e^gs on which any domesticated 
bird sits. A hen must have thir- 
teen, otherwise it will be un- 
lucky. She will then have 
twelve chickens and one bad e^^. 

Sit nnder, v. to attend the minis- 
tration of any one at church or. 
chapel, * We ve no trouble about 
can les an' such kelter, you see; 
we Bit under a Christ'n minister, 
'at preaches the real gospel.' 

'Siwer, adv. orconj. howsoever; 
whether. * *8ivver it dees or 
lives, I shan't alter my opinion.' 

Mp Sb pL assizes. ' He was 
.jied at Lincoln sises some five 
im* twenty year back.' 1517. 
' In ezpens at Lyncoln at nsse.* 
— ZotrfA Ch. Ace. 1 2d4. 

»S 0' fh* eye, by the, by sight, 
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not by role or measorement. ' I 
reckon, sir, all these owd carvings 
was done by tV akeg o' th' eyeJ — 
J. B., Mesnnghamf 1869. 

Skell, v. (1) to twist, as a piece of 
wood warps in the sun. — Isle of 
Axhoime. 

To overturn. 

To set on one side or awry. 

Skellet, Skillet, a saucepan. 
• Denying her the liberty, so 
much as to boyl a skillet of milk 
for her crying and hunger-bitten 
children.' — ^Walker, Sufferings of 
the Clergy, H. 399. 

Skellnm, a rogue, a scamp. ' I 'II 
ha' nowt to do wi' such an a 
drunken skeUumJ* 

* But if a drunkard be unpledged a 

kan, 
Draws out his knife and basely 

stabs a man. 
To runne away the rascall shall 

have scope j 
None holds him but all cry, Lope, 

scellum, lope ! ' 

Coryaf s Crudities, quoted in If oc- 
miUan^s Mag., Apr. 1874, p. 511. 
' These are to proclaim the said 
Bichard Greenvile,traytor, rogue, 
villain and skeUum,' — Pari, Frod, 
March 15, 1643; Rush., Hist. 
Coll in. ii. 384. * Nevertheless 
by those wicked laws and mole- 
catching customs .... there is no 
scurvy, mezely, leporous orpocky 
ruffian, pander, Knave, rogue, 
tkelm, robber, or thief . . . who 
may not violently snatch away 
and ravish what maid soever he 
hath a mind to pitch upon.'— 
Babelais, Urquhart's Trans, iii 
48. 

'She tauld thee well thou wast 

a skdlum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunk- 
en blellum.' 
Bums, Tarn o' Shanter. C£ 
Wallington, Hist. Notices, ii. 253. 

Skelp, a slap with the open hand 
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over the breech. — Cf. Oent, Mag. 
1825, i. 396. 

Skelper, something very large. 
* I niwer seed such skelpera as 
them Northumland men an' 
wimmen is.' 

Skelping, a thrashing. 

Skelping, adj. large. 'They've 
^tten a Bkdpin* big chech at 
Lincoln, but to my thinkin' it 's 
nowt to compare to th* owd 
chech at Qtiinsb'r.' 

Skep, (1) a wooden measure of 
' capacity ; as a peck-^Arep, a strike- 
ikep. In 1709 two persons were 
appointed at Gamsburgh to 
measure all the coals that came 
there * by one of the skeps that is 
prepared on purpose.* — Town 
JiecordSj as quoted in Stark's 
Hist. p. 540. 
(2) A hive for bees. 

Sket, a skirt. 'Where hes ta 
been ! Thee akets is clagged wi' 
street-muck up to th' knees a 
way.' 

Skew, V. to twist, turn. 'Don't 
skew about so, baim ; how am 
I to reightle thoo hair if thoo 
does n't stan' still ? ' 

Skewside, on, adv. askew, ob- 
li(iuely. * He nail'd it on skeiv^ 
side, not fit to be seen.' 

Skief [skeef], a thin iron wheel, 
sharp at the circumference, fitted 
into some ploughs, instead of a 
coulter. 

Skief-plougli, a plough fitted 
with a skief. These ploughs are 
not commonly used except on 
warp land: whore there are 
stones or pebbles they will not 
work. 

Skillett. See SkeUeH. 

Skilly, (1) linseed porridge pro- 
pared for calves. 

(2) Oatmeal porridge given in 
workhouses ana jails. 

Skime [skeim], v. (1) to squint. 



(2) To scowl. 

(3J To give stealthy and in- 
quisitive glances. 

Skimming, thin furring, q. v. 

Skimmin's, the thinnest sort of 
cream, used in farm-houses for 
tea and coffee. *Put three 
lumps of sugar in and cream, 
not milk - skimmitis,^ — Mabel 
HeroUy iii. 13. 

Skimp, V. to work carelessly, 
and therefore badly. * He 's 
skimpt that thackm' strange 
an* bad.' 

Skimping, adj. scanty, niggardly. 

Skin and bone. 'All skin and 

boiiCy' i, e, very lean. 

Skinch, v. to stint. 'Don't 
skinch th' soap.' — Brigg, 1876. 

Sking^, stingy, mean. 

Skinny, adj. mean, penurious. 

Skip-jack, a child's play-things 
made of the merry-thought of a 
goose or duck. 

Skippen dale, a field near the 
old park at Crosby, 

Skirl, V. to shriek. 

Skirrit, to cry out as an animal 
does when in fear or pain. 

Skirt, the side of a bank. * l^one 
in casting or amending the afore- 
said banks shall take any earth 
within two yards on the skirt of 
them.' — Inquisition of Sewers^ 
1583, p. 4. 

Skirts. To 'sit on one's sh'rf^f* 
is to annoy, baffle, or impede. 

* To ulciscar. I will be reuenged 
on thee. I will sit on thy skirts,* 
— Bernard, Terence, 58. 

Skit, (1) diarrha3a in sheep. 

* They [lambs] die of the skit or 
scouring.' — Arth. Young, Ztnc, 
Agric, 1799, 370. 

(2) A lampoon. 

Skraum, v. to thi-ow oneself al)out 
awkwardly. * I niwer seed no- 
I body hawm aboot as he does i* 
' 15 
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all my bom day^ ; lie dropp'd a 
parslul by th* road-side, an' he 
skraum!d abootall legs an* airms 
gotheriD* things up agean, as 
thof he 'd boon a spider. 

Skreed, (1) a shred; a long and 
narrow piece of board, paper, 
cloth, or any such thing. At 
Ashby, in the parish of Bottes- 
ford, there was a long and nar- 
row pasture-field called The 
Skreeds, It is now for the most 

?art built over and called Kirton 
'crrace. 

(2) A long tale, a long piece of 
verse or prose. * John Marcham 
used to hov' strange skreeds to 
tell about what th* Morleys of 
Holme did in former time.* * The 
bairn wod sav skreeJs o' poetry 
for a day thrif, if onybody wod 
listen to him.* 

(3) A cap-frill or any frilled 
border. 

Skreek, a shriek, a harsh scream. 

* Th* f ost time I iwer seed a hare 
shutton was i' Dicky Barley 
corner close, where th* brick- 
yard is noo, an* she Bkreehed out, 
as I thowt, for all th* warld like 
a cat yawlin*.' * I fear lest this 
follow should percoiue her to be 
in labour, if hoe should often 
heare her acrikea.* — Bernard, 
Terence, 338. 

Skreely a skroen for dressing com 
or for separating the larger from 
the smaller stones in a gravel-pit. 

Sknlk, (1) to bend the head. 

* Thoo mun akulk as ta goes thrif 
th* door-stead, or thoo '11 hit thee 
sen.* 

(2) To hide. * There *s some 
poulchors akulkin^ i' th* plantin*.' 

Bky-wannock. A person is said 

to tumble down aky - wannock 
when his legs, arms, and clothes 
fly about in an ungraceful man- 
ner. * I was ridin' wi' him doon 
Sawcliff hill, his boss giv a bit 
on a Btumblo, an* ho flow clean 



ower it head tiky^wannock,^ — 
18 Aug. 1866. 

Slabs, 8. pL (1) the outside 
planks when a tree is sawn into 
boards. 

(2) Thin flags used for making 
footways, more commonly called 

* Yerksheer-flags.* 

Slack, a hollow or depression in 
a road or field; a very small 
valley. 

Slack-trace, a slovenly woman. 

Slack-tracely, adv. idly. 

Slackwater, (1) still- water in a 
running stream. 

(2) The opposite of Backuxiter 
(3), q. V. 

Slacker, a shuttle or stopgnte to 
hinder the passage of water. 

Slag, refuse from iron works, 
used for mending roads. 

Slain, pp. killed. *My poor 
bairn *at was alain wi* a hoss.* 
Those ears of wheat are said to 
be alain which are beaten down 
before the grains have come to 
maturity, and have, as a conse- 
quence, little com in them. Not 

* smutted or mildewed com,* as 
in the Craven Gloaaary, 

Slake, (1) to smear. ' Liza Ann 's 
alfiak'd th* table-cloth all ower 
wi' treacle.' 

(2) To dry crockery or glass 
badly, so that dirty marks re- 
main upon it. 

Slammock, general untidiness. 

Slammock, v. (1) to be untidy. 
(2) To move awkwardly. 

Slap, (1) a blow with the open 
hand. 

(2) The mark of fluid spilt on 
the ground. 

(3) The act of going with great 
speed or violence. * When they 
heard on it they all run full 
«/ap.* 

Slap, adv. quite, entirely. * She 
wod go into my room an' use 
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my reightlin comb, o* Sunda's 
wnen I was at chappil, an' I 
ehoold nivrer hev fun' her out, 
bnt one day she brok* it slap i* 
two:' 

Slap, V. (1) to strike with the 
open hand. 
(2) To spilL 

Slape, adj. (1) slippery. 

(2) Deceitful, wily, sly, crafty. 
* Tn' owd man hed nobbut two 
sons, an' one was as blunt as a 
hatchet, an' t'other alape as oil.* 

(3) Soft and sweet, mellow; 
applied to beer. 

Slape-shod, adj. smooth - shod ; 
said of horses whose shoes are 
not roughened for frost. 

Slare, (1) a scratch on ice made 
by some one haying slipped upon 
it 

^2^ A smear. 

(3) A sarcasm. 

Blare, v. (1) to make a noise by 
rubbing the boot-soles on an un- 
carpet^ floor. 

(2) Crockery-ware, when wash- 
ed in dirty water, or dried badly 
so as to leave marks thereupon, 
is said to be slaved. See Slake, 

Slate, V. to rebuke. * Only think 
how he went away like a slated 
dog — rated I should have said — 
when you only just spoke to 
him.' — Mabel Heron, i, 80. 

Slates. A person sent to Kirton 
jail was commonly said to be 
*putten under th slates,* that 
having been one of the first 
slated buildings in North Lin- 
colnshire. 

Slatter, v. to scatter. 

Slattering, adj. (1) wasteful. 

(2) Rainy. *It's a strange 
slattering time for hay and clover, 
mester I ' 

Slattery, adj. slovenly. 

Slattery harvest, a rainy harvest, 
when, as a consequence, much 



com is slattered about and 
wasted. 

Slaver, (1) spittle. 

(2) Wild, fooHsh, flattering, 
or indecent talk. 

Slaver, v. to talk f(X)lishly. 
* Let 's have no slaverin* talk 
like that.' — Rolf Skirlattgh, L 
192. 

Slavering-bib, Slaver-bib, a pin- 
afore, a small piece of Imen 
worn by infants on the breast 
while being fed. 

Slaw [slau], adj. slow. 

Slawk, slimy weeds found in 
drains. 

Sleek, Slack, (1) small coal, as 
distinguished from Roundy coal, 
q. V. The small coal used by 
blacksmiths is called blacksmith 
sleek 

(2) Fluid to drink. 'Tea's 
strange good sleek for harvest.* 

Sleek, V. (1) to extinguish a fire. 
(2) To quench thirst. 

Sleek-trough, the trough in which 
a blacksmith quenches his iron. 

Sled-roof, a sledge-roof. 

Sleed, Sled, a sledge. 

Sleeper, a piece of timber buried 
in the ground, used as a support 
to any superstructure. 

Slew [sleu], V. (1) to swerve, to 
twist. * Slew this end ower 
these trees.' — 4 April, 1868. 

f 2) To equivocate. * He dacker'd 
an sleiv^d about, an' so I knew 
he was liein'.'— Dec. 1871. 

Slew*d [sleud], drunk. 

Slights, The, land in the parish 
of Mcssingham, 1815. 

Sling, V. to move along quickly. 

Slip, V. to miscarry ; used of the 
lower animals only. * Cattle feed- 
ing upon ergotised g^rass are apt 
to slip their young.' — Academy, 
14 Aug. 1875» 173. 

Slip, (1) a small piece of earth 
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which overhangs, or has partially 
slipped into, a ditch. *I'm not 
reg'lar cleanin' her out, squire ; 
I'm nobut takin' a few slips fra 
th' sides.' — Yaddlethorpe, 4 Oct. 
1876. 
(2) A child's pinafore. 

Slip off, Slipe offy v. to go 
away secretly. * He slipped off 
to 'Morica wi'out onny body 
knawin'.' 

Slip on, V. to put on clothes 
hastily. 

Slip side, somewhat to the side 
of. * Caisthrup 's o' th' slip side 
o' Brigg.' 

Slipe, the flat sheet of iron on 
the land or left side of a plough. 

Slipe [sleip], V. to slice off. * He 
aliped a nice piece ofPn his thumb- 
end, wi' that new knife.' 

Slither, (1) a slide. *Th' magis- 
trates hes been fmin' some bairns 
for cuttin' slithers i' th' toon 
street.' 

(2) A sneer, an impudent sug- 
gestion, * They threw out all 

• sorts of foul slithers at me.' — 
Burringhamy 6 Nov. 1864. *I 
expect it is a bit of a slither,^ — 
Oaiiuhurgh NewSy 25 Sop. 1875. 

Slither, v. (1) to slide. 

(2) To slip. * A heavier lurch 
and crash sent mo slithering right 
across the saloon.' — South Sea 
Bubbles, by the Earl and the 
Doctor, 1872, 235. A chimney- 
sweep, who was a Town Coun- 
cillor of a Yorkshire borough, 
after entertaining Arthur Orton, 
whom he believed to bo a Baronet, 
said to his wife, * Eh, Sally, my 
lass, wo are slitherin* into So- 
ciety nool' * Slithering on his 
haunches.' — Wo!/ Hunting in 
Brittany, 210. 

Slive [sleiv], v. to slink about. 
* Jim 's alus slivein^ about th' 
hooso ofter Mary Jane.' 

Sliverly [sloivurli], adj. slinking. 
*A sliverly fcUow, vir subdolus, 



vafer, dissimulator, veterator.' — 
Bay, E. D. S. B. 15, p. 04. 

* He 's a real down sliverly chap, 
I wouldn't hov nowt to do wi' 
him if I was you.* 

Slobber, v. to slaver. ' Get yer 
meat clean, lad; don't a^oi&er like 
a bairn.' 

* Nor bryng us in no dokes flesche, 

for thei sloher in the mer.' 
Songs and Carols of 15 cent. 
(Percy Soc.), p. 63. 

Sleekened, pp. soaked. 'Th' 

land is that slocken^d wi' watter 
it '11 tak' a month o' dry weather 
to reightle it.' 

Slop, (1) a pinafore. 

(2) A wide apron of coarse 
material, used by women when 
engaged in dirty labour. 

(3) A short smock reaching 
only to the waist. 

Slosh way on, adj. awry, askew. 

* The first time I seed anything 
about it his cart and hoss was 
slosh way on o' th' road.* — Nor- 
thorpe, 18 Sep. 1875. 

Slot, (1) a juggle-pin, q. v. 

(2) A bolt or bar. 

(3) Slots, pi. the upright bars 
of wood which support tiie boards 
of which the sides of a cart or 
waggon are formed. 

(4Y Slots, the thin pieces of 
wood in harrows which hold the 

* bulh ' together. 

(5) The place in the mouth of 
a bag or a woman's dress in 
which a string works. 

Slot, V. to bolt. * Slot th* door, 
Mary, hero 's parson comin*, an' 
r want none on him.' 

Slot off, to go away quickly. 
*I'm a quiet chap, and when 
there 's owt like that goin' on, 
alust slots off,* — Ralf Skirl<iugh, 

ii. 284. 

Slot up, V. to turn up a cart by 
the removal of the juggle-pin. 

Slotting-needle, a bodkin. 
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Slouch, a broad-biimmed hat of 
imstiffened felt. 

Slubber, (1) to kiss in a loud 
manner. * You slubber th* bairn 
as if you 'd niyref seen it for a 
twer-month.' 

(2) To throw food about, or 
break it up in a wasteful or dis- 
gustingmanner. *Howvncleanly 
they bee .... how they wiU 
slubber & sosse vp brown bread 
in pottage.* — Bernard, Terence, 
160. 

Sludge, soft mud. 

Sludge, V. To sliulge a drain is 
to throw out the soft mud. 

Sloff, a wooden spade used by 
bankers (q. v.) for casting earth. 
* This mucK *s that clam it weant 
slip off *n th' sluff when ye dig it.' 

Slug, a horse whose paces are 
very slow. * She 's a good mare 
to look at, but a real slmj,^ 

Sluies [sleu'iz], s. pi. sloes. 

Slush, watery mud. 

Sluther, watery mud. 

Sluther, v. to slip. Sluther ex- 
presses more intense action than 
slither. If one person slips, he 
slithers ; if two or three fall over 
him, they all sluther. 

Smack, like, very quickly. * I 

seed him drivin* like suuick along 
th* ramper not ower an hour 
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Smack-smooth, very smooth. 

* He says we han't mawn this 
gross well. Why, it 's as smack- 
smooth as a gress-plat.* 

Small-seeds, grass and clover 
seeds. 

Smart-money, (1) a fine. 

(2) Money paid on a rue-bar ^ 
gain, q. v. 

Smay - thorns, a place in the 
parish of Messingham, 1825. 

Smell, V. to seem, to appear. * It 
smelU as if there was summats 



wrong when lab'rours can't get 
their wage at sattlin' neot.' * It 
siaells of a lie.' — Bernard, Te- 
rence, 18. 

Smell a rat, phr. to suspect. 

Smengs, land in the parish of 
Flixborough. 

Smithers, Smithenns, Smither- 
eens, s. pi. fra^ents. * She 
brok' my best seem'-glass all to 
smithers.' 

Smittle, Smit, v. to infect. 
Smittle, adj. infectious or con- 
tagious. 
Smittling, infection. 

Smittling, adj. infectious. A 
man had a servant who was 
very ill of delirium tremens. The 
master was himself shortly after 
taken iU, and asked the doctor 
whether his servant's * complaint 
was smittling.* 

Smock-faced, adj. pale, sickly- 
looking. 

Smock-frock, a long loose frock, 
made of unbleached linen, worn 
by farming men and shepherds 
in lambing- time. 

Smock-mill, a wind-mill built of 
masonry, as distinguished from 
a wooden or post-inill. 

Smoke-pennies, Smoke and reek, 

chimney rent, q. v. 

Smoke-reeked, adj. smelling or 

tasting of smoke. * Them broth 's 
strange an' smoke-reeled.'' 

Smook [smook], smoke. 

Smoor, (1) to smother. 'They 
do say that in old days they used 
to smoor folks that hed gotten 
theirselvos bitten by mad do^s, 
but I don't knaw how true it is.' 
(2) To cover up plucked fruit 
to make it ripen faster. 

Smooth, V. to iron clothes. 

Smooting, Smoochin, (1) a nar- 
row passage between houses. 

(2) The run of a hare or rab- 
bit through a hedge. 
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Smudgy,, adj. damp, hot; used 
regarding the weather. 

Smnice [smcus], the run of a hare 
or rabbit through a hedge. * I 
fun' this here hare snared in a 
Bmuice i* th* sixteen acre agean 
Midmoor drean.* * Traps in the 
I>ath8 of woods, coppices, .... 
and in the mnishes of hedges.* — 
Gentleman's Mag. 1756, 180. 

Smut, (1) a disease in wheat, in 
consequence of which the flour 
of the grain is turned to a black 
powder. 

(2) Obscene talk. 

Smuts, 8. pi. small particles of 
soot which float in the atmo- 
sphere; * blacks.* 

Smythlaud. In 1616 there was 
an oxgang of land in Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, the tenant of which was 
bound to furnish the iron work 
for four of the lord's ploughs. — 
Norden's Survey, 9. 

Suacks, 8. pi. shares, halves ; in 
the phrase *to go snacks,^ *Bill 
an' me used to go 8na(^ at th* 
apples we stole.' 

Snaggy, adj. (1) rough. 

(2) Bad-tempered, irritable. 
* I could n't live wi* a snaggy 
man like him if I was paid for it.* 

Snake-stone, an ammonite. *They 
say 'at they *re aniiakes ton'd to 
Btoane, but I nivor seed noan wi' 
heads to 'em my sen.' 

Snap -dog, a Lalf-bred grey- 
hound. 

Snare, v. to lop trees. * George 
Emerson went an' snared Mr 
Soresby's trees wi'out so much 
as iwer axin' leave.' 

Snaw [snau], v. n. to snow. 

Snaw-reek, a snow-drift. 

Sneck, (1) a latch or catch ; e, g. 
a dooTsneck, 

(2) A comer or bend ; e. ^. a 
aneck in a hedge. 

Sneel, a snail. There was in the 



sixteenth centoiy a sewer in or 
near Scotton called 8neale%DOod, 
— Inquisition of 8ewerBfl5^f p. 8, 

Sneel-gallop, a very slow pace. 
Sneel-gated, Sneel-thelly, adj. 

Trees are thus spoken of when 
they are preyed upon by the 
larvfe of the Comus Ligniperda, 
In this neighbourhood the at- 
tacks of this insect are nearly 
confined to the ash, but the 
elm, the poplar, the willow, and 
the oak, sometimes suffer. Cf. 
Westwood's British Moths, i. 48. 
Trees thus affected are called 
bee-sucken in the neighbour- 
hood of Pontefract. 

Sneer, the snort of a horse. 

Sneet, v. to sneer. 

Snew [sneu], pt t. snowed. 

Snickersneeze, Snickers, mean- 
ingless words used to frighten 
children. * If you remle ony o' 
them things agean 111 snicker^ 
sneeze you; th' snickers is all 
ready hingin' up i* th* passage.' 

* Give it o'er, ye dull sots ! let 

the dull-pated boors 
Snic or snee at their punch-bowl, 
or slash for their whores.' 
Tho. Brown's Works, iv. 17. 

[This word had a sense once. 
A snick-er-snee was a large knife. 
To snick is to snip or cut pieces 
out of or off a thing. A tneed 
means provincially, a scythe; 
from the verb snii^an, to cut. 
Cf. snare, to top. Snickers are 
snippers, t. e, shears. — ^W. W. S.] 
The old family of Sneyd of Keel, 
CO. Stafford, bear for arms, 'Ar- 
gent, a scythe, the blade in chief, 
the sned and handle on bend 
sinister sable, on the fees point a 
fleur-de-lis of the second.* — "E. P. 
Shirley, Noble and Oenile men of 
England, 1859, p. 225. 

Snickle, a running noose ; a 
snare made of wire, used for 
catching hares and rabbits, also 
pike. 
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Sniokle, v. (1) to snare. 

(2) To pucker or wrinkle. 
* Ijiat dog 11 bite yer if you 
don't mind; he's Bukkling up 
his nose.' 

Snick-Snarlfly s. pi. hitches, 
loops, twists, or knots. *That 
skein o' wusted's all stiick- 
snarls,' * I 'd cramp so bad that 
th' cauves o' my legs was all 
snick-snarls,' 

Sniff, y. to snuif. 

Sniffle, v. to snuffle, q. v. 

Snig, V. to haul or drag timber 
along the ground, by means of a 
chain or rope. 

Snigger, v. to laugh in a half- 
suppr^sed manner. ' Thoo silly 
yawnax, thoo's alust stiiggerin* 
at summats.' 

Snip, Snipping, a very small 
piece of anything. 

Snizy [snei'zi], adj. looking cross. 

Snob, Snobby, sometimes used as 
a term of insult to tailors. 
(Query, modem slang.) * Thomas 
Smith, the husband of complain- 
ant, deposed that defendant be- 
gan to swear and use tantalizing 
language towards him, calling 
him snobby, — Cross-examined : 
They often call tailors snobbies, 
I expect it *s a bit of a ** slither." ' 
— Oainsburgh News, Sep. 25, 
1875. 

Snoozle, the s&ne as snuzzle^ q. v. 

Snot, the mucus of the nose. 

Snot-hopper, a pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Snotter, v. (1) to permit mucus 
to run from the nose. 
(2) To weep violently. 

Snow -ball, the Guelder rose; 
Viburnum opulus. 

Snowier [snoul'u'r], something 
\eTY larce, strong, or powerful. 
* "Well, mis is a snowier,' 

Snnffings, refuse flax. 



Snuffle, Sniffle, v. to speak 
through the nose, as one having 
a cold in the head. 

Snug, adj. close. ' It 's snug 
agean th' bean-stack.* * Go when 
you will, he's alus sntcg at his 
wark.' 

(2) Secret. * Doctors an' law- 
yers is beholden to keep things 
snugf folks tells 'em.' 

Snurl, V. to snarl. 

Snuzzle [snuz-l], to caress, as 
babies do their mothers ; to hold 
the face to the mother's bosom, 
as children do. 

Snyde [sneid], adj. cold, cutting; 
said of the weather. * It 's a 
strange snyde momin', sir.' — 
Burton Stather, 

Snyte [sneit], to blow the nose by 
means of the finser and thumb, 
without a han&erchiel 'He 
snyted his nose at me.' 

Soa, Soe [soa], a tub ; commonly 
used for a brewing- tub only, but 
sometimes for a large tub in 
which clothes are steeped before 
washing. 

' He kam to the welle, water up- 

drow, 
And hide ther a michel so' 

Uavelok, 932. 

< A load, a mashefatt, a gylfatt 
with a sooe xv*.' — Inventory of 
Roland Staveley of Oainsburgh^ 
1551. Cf. Dan. saa^ a paiL; IceL 
sdr^ a cask. 

Soak, water which percolates 
through the soil, not a true 
spring. 

Soak-dyke, Sok-dyke, a ditch 

beside a large drain, or canal for 
the purpose of receiving the 
water which percolates through 
the banks. 

Soaked, pp. a term applied to 
bread or cakes, when the dough 
has not been thoroughly baked. 
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' Them caakes isn't half soaked,^ 

Soaker, one who drinks much 
without becoming drunk. 

Sock [sok], a ' soak/ q. y. 

Sod. 'When a horse or an ox has 
any aihnent in the feet or legs, 
the first sod on which the animal 
puts his feet in the morning 
should be dug up and turned 
over. If this oe done it is be- 
lieved that the animal will cer- 
tainly get well. 

Soft, adj. (1) moist, wet. 
(2) Foolish. 

Soft-water, rain-water, as dis- 
tinguished from spring- water. 

Sogger [sog'u*r], something very 
heavy. 

Sok-dyke. See Soak-dyke. 

Soke nook. A point where the 
9oke of Kirton-in-Lindsey joins 
the parishes of Appleby and 
Eoxby. It is marked by a large, 
flat boundary stone. 

Sole, (1) the hearth. 

(2) The bottom of an oven. 
Bread baked on the Boh is bread 
baked on the hearth or on the 
oven floor, not in a tin. 

(3) Sohs^ pi. the wooden bars 
that support the bottom of a cart 
or wagffon. 

(4) Tne bottom of a furrow. 

(5) The seat of a window. 

Sole-tree, a piece of wood used 
for sustaining something fixed to 
the ground. * There '11 hev to be 
a new sole-tree to th' crowyard 
pump.' * For a poice of wood to 
make a soale-tree for the scales 
iij' iiij*.' — Kirton-in-Lxiidsey 
Ch, Ace. 1632. 

Solid, adj. (1) grave, serious, sad. 
* Noo mind what I say, I 'm in 
Bolid earnest.' * lie looked strange 
an' solid. ^ 

(2) a<lv. Very, extremely. * A 
solid hard job.' * A solid hot 
day.* * A solid groat lie.' 



(3) Larger than common. 
< It 's a soUa'voL^ that is ; ' said of 
a large turnip. 

Some, a large quantity. ' There 's 
scyme stitchin* in tiiiese boots.' 
< There's some beer drunk at 
Frodingham o' pay neets.' 

Somergangs, a place in the parish 
of Oainsburgh. — Stark's HisU 
Qaiiisb. 187. 

Sommuts [sum*uts], something. 
' Oive us sommuis to eat, mother.' 

Soot [soot] (the 00 as in hoot)^ 
soot. 

Soppy, adj. saturated with moist- 
ure. 

Sore, adj. very ; always used re- 
lating to something bad. ' Sore 
poor talk,(}eorge, sore poor talk !' 
was the only reply of a £armer to 
an ignorant person who had 
spent much time in endeavour- 
ing to instruct him. 

Sorry, adj. awkward, unaccom- 
modating. *He's a sorry poor 
tool to dig wi' ; ' ». e, a very awk- 
ward person to have to get on 
with. 

Sort, V. to associate with, to con- 
sort with. * I don't sort my sen 
wi' drunken fools.' * Sort with 
such as are able to do or receive 
good.' — Sam. Clarke, Lives of 
Eny. Divines, 1677, p. 337. 

So-80 ! interj. hush ! 

Sos8 [sos], (1) the \ioise made by 
a heavy body falling into water. 
Mintei'ton Soss, an outfall of a 
largo drain where there are some 

Eumpiug engines, may perhaps 
o so called from the noise of tne 
falling water. 

(2) adv. Noisily and heavily. 
*I trod on a bit o' glib enaw, 
and I came soss o' my back.' 
' If that stee breaks, thoo 'U 
come down soss,* 

So88, V. (1) to throw anything 
violently mto water. * Tak' that 
ramil an' soss it into th' Trent.' 
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(2) To prepare or eat food in 
a dirty maiuier. ' How they will 
slabbar & »o»>e Tp brown "bread 
in pottage.' — Bernard, Tertnce, 
160. ' Don't tott it about so,' 
said by a nurse to a child in 
reference to pudding, 1840. 

Sooglun^ [sou-ing], the noise the 
vmd makes among the branches 
(tftreoe. 

Sonle. See Saul. 

Sour, adj. green ; said of hay and 
dover. ' Th' grass is ower tour 
to load yet,' See Lead. 

Some, the feet and ears of a pig 
made into jelly ; it is eaten with 
Tinegar. 

Sotue, v. to throw water upon 
any one, or to plunge a person 
or thing into water. ' So sname- 
fullye towKd in the myre.' — 
Sir Tho. More, English Workts, 
613. 

'He well could prate in Church 
and House, 
Could rayse Dissentiona many ; 
Therefore his Corps in tears we 

For Lke him no'r was any.' 
Hist, of Sir Simon Si/iiod and of 
hit Suitae Sir John Preahyter, 
1647. 

Soiit«r>hole, Slon^hter-hole, a 
cuire in the river Eau, in tho 
parLeh of Northorpo, which in 
former days was a deep pit. 

Sow. ' As happy as a sow 1' 
muck,' or ' ill a muck -hill ; ' a 
phrase sotting forth the con- 
tented state of those who live for 
eenaual pleasure. 

8oWi Sow - beetle. Armadillo 
wood-louse, Armaililla vulynrii, 
which shuts itself up into a little 
black ball like a pill. When the 
author's father was a httle boy, 
he had these creatures alire, ad- 
ministered to hiu as pills fur 
whooping-cough. They are still 
taken for the same purpose. 



Sow-dingle, sow-thistle. Son- 
chiit oltrraceiis, and other plants 
not much dissimilar in appear- 

Sow-drank, very drunk. ' As 
drunk as David's tow ' is a simile 
conveyicgthe idea of the deepest 
state of intoxication. 

Sowle [soul], V. to attack fiercely; 
commonly used with regard to 
dogs driving pigs. ' Noo then, 
Nell, totele into em.' 

Spang, V. (1) to throw down vio- 
lently, ' She was mad. on' >patii/'d 
it (loon upo' th' table.' 

(2) ' She ipang'd th' door too 
so hard she brok' th' pane o' 
glass that was in it.' 

Spank, T. to beat witik the open 

Spankii^, a beating with the 

open hand. 
Spanking, adj. tall, powerful. 

' That 's a apankiii' mare thoo 's 

Spare-rib, the ribs of a pig taken 
out, with httle flesh on them, 
roasted and eaten with dried 
sage-leaves and apple-sauce. 

SparTOW-graSB (often contracted 
to grass), asparagus. ' Oh do, 
Mr A., . . . . let me give you a 
httle more grata,' — liurringham, 
1856. [I have met with tho fol- 
lowing charade : 

' My first about the garden hops, 
My second comes with summer 

Jly wliole you eat with mutton 

chops.'— W. w, a] 
Speak, lit. a speech, a saying, 
a proverb. A woman, on being 
remonstrated with for telling one 
of her children she would skin 
him alive, said, ' Oh, sir, I don't 
moan no harm by th' bairn, it 'a 
nobhut a apeak we hov.' 
Speeohed, pt. t. spoke to, ad- 
' ' 've seen him, but I 
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niTTer ipeecKd him in my life.' 

Spellt (1) a job of work, or 
rather the time it takes in doing. 
* I \e hed a good «p«/7 at tujfin, 
I've been three months at it 
wfont a break.' 

(2) The trap used in the game 
of trap-ball. 

(3) A piece of folded paper 
n;9ed for lighting candles.. 

(4] The transverse bars of a 
chair. 

(5) One of the steps of a lad- 
der. 

(6) A thin shiver of wood. 

(7) A small wooden peg or pin. 

Spelk. See Spell (3). 
Spelt, V. to split 

Spend up, v. to brace up the 
hames of harness. 

Sperrit, a spirit 

Sperrits, ardent spirits. 

Spice, sweetmeats. 

Spice-broth, fi-umerty. 

* All Plums the Prophets' sons de- 
fie, 
And spice-broths are too hot ; 
Treason's in a December Pye, 
And Death within the Pot' 
Marchmont Needham, Hist, of 
Eng. BebeUiotif p. 65. 

Spice-cake, plum-cake. 

Spice-shop, a shop where sweet- 
meats are sold. 

Spick and span new, adj. quite 

new, quite fresh. * He 'd a pair 
o' spiJe an* span new breeches on.* 

Spicket, the inner part of a 
wooden tap. See Faucet. * My 
nose runs like a spicketJ 

Spider. Spiders are a common 
remedy for whooping-cough. A 
living spider is put into a bag 
and worn round the neck of the 
patient. As it dies and * cainges ' 
away, the cough departs also. 

Spidling, earthing up potato 
rows. — Isle of Axholme, 



Spile, Spile-peg [speil], the vent- 
peg of a cask. 

Sfdle-holey the yent-hole of a 



Spindle, a round step of a ladder. 

Spindle, t. (1) to shoot up into 
a stalk. * Wheat 's «ptn7tn' fast 
t^ year.* *In the ^ring time 
was the paasover holden, when 
first the com began to aj^ndle, 
or turn into ears.' — Bnlhnger^s 
Decades, iii. 163 (Parker Soc.^. 

(2) Com is said to spindle wnen 
it grows into a tall straw instead 
of developing 



Spindle whorL The distaff and 
spindle were in common use in 
this country daring the sixteenth 
centiuy, and probaoly to a much 
later period. Among the church 
furniture destroyed at Wroot, in 
the Isle of Axholme, co. Lincoln, 
A,D. 1566, was one * crwet .... 
whearof was made wharles for 
spindels,' — English Church Fur^ 
niture, &c, p. 170. 

Spinner, a spider. 

Spinner-web, a spider's web. 

Spinney, a small wood. 'King 
Sithric fleeing, tried to conceal 
himself amongst the bushes in a 
spinney.* — Sir F. Pal^tive, Hist, 
of Normandy and Eng., yoL ii. p. 
353. 

Spires, s. pi. the horns of barley. 

Spiry, adj. sharp, hard, coarse; 
applied to grass. 

Spit, (1) the depth a spade goes 
in digging. *That dyke's four 
spit deep.* 
(2) A spadeful. 

Spit, y. It was formerly the 
habit, when stock was sold at a 
market or fair, for the vendor to 
spit in confirmation of the bar- 
gain. The practice, though going 
out, is not obsolete. 

Spite of his heart, Spite of his 
teeth, emphatic forms of, in 
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spite of. ' He toke syr Issembart 

• ... in hys armes, and cast 
hjui downe to the earth in the 
Bptfte of hi9 herte* — Arthur of 
LitOe Britainy ed. 1814, p. 87. 
'Now I haue my place in the 
apyte of thy tethe /— ^t ar-Ch am- 
Der Pro. temp. Hen. Viil., in 
Fro. 8oc. Ant. II. S. iv. 321. 

* When you are twenty-one you 
can marry in spite of their teeth.* 
—Stamford Mercury, 1 Oct. 1876. 

Spitewood, Spitwood, a wood 
near Brumby Hall, so called in 
1508, 1558. 

Spittle, y. to cut weeds, especially 
thistles, with a spittle-staff. 1544. 
*To John Stokes for spettylyn 
abowt the cherche walles.' — Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey Ch. Ace. 

Spittle-staff, an implement for 
cuttingweeds, especially thistles ; 
otherwise called a hrod or a 9pud. 

Splash, Y. to plash, q. v. 

Splather, (1) a splash. 
(2) Noisy talk. 

Splats, Splatterdashes, a. pi. 

gaiters. 

Splauder, y. to spread out the 
arms or legs. 

Splauders, The, weakness in the 
legs of young ducks, which 
causes them to go out sideways. 

Splaw, a hand or foot. * I did n't 
move a splaw.* 

Splet, 8. and v. split. 

Split, a quarrel. 

Split, V. (1) to quarrel. 

(2) To reveal a secret. * Jane 
may trust me, 1*11 niwer split 
on her.' 

Splore [sploar'], a jest, a trick, a 
practical joke. *He's to be 
nanged in a day or two for some 
little splore he did when th' 
gentle-lolks was all a feightin* 
years sin'.* — Ealf Skirlaufjh, iii. 
63. 

Splather, v. to splutter. 



Spole, Spool [spoal, spooll, a reel 
on which cotton is wound. 

Spoot, a spout. 

Spootin^s, the same as Hituier' 
ends, q. v. 

Sprag, a bar of wood about three 
feet long, tapering towards the 
ends, used for lockmg the wheels 
of railway trucks. 

Sprawl [spraul], v. to fall down 
awkwardly, with legs and arms 
extended; to walk in a similar 
maimer. ' He sprawls about in 
his walk as if his legs an' arms 
was sails o' mills.* 

'Senseless he sprauld, all notcht 
with gaping woimds.' 
Marston, Antonio and MeUida, 
Part I. Act 1. 

Spread [spri*h*d], v. to grow fat- 
ter ; lit. to spread. 

Spreckled, adj. spotted, speckled. 

Spretoh, v. (1) A chicken is said 
to be spretched when the egg- 
shell is partly broken but the 
bird has not yet made its way 
out. 

(2) To severely injure another, 
to do for him; probably a me- 
taphorical allusion to the crack- 
ing of the egg-shell. * You'd 
better keep off ; if you come one 
foot nearer, I '11 spretch yer.* 

Sprig, a small headless nail. 

Spring, a young wood. 'Keep 
from biting, treading underfoot 
or damage of beasts .... where- 
by mischief may be done to the 
springs during the time limited 
by the Statute for such kind of 
wood.' — Brumby Lease, 1716. 

Spring wind, an equinoctial 
gale, whether in spring or 
autumn.— 26 Aug. 1876. 

Sprink, Sprint, v. to sprinkle 
with very small drops of water. 

Spnd, an implement for cutting 
up weeds ; a brod, a spittle-staff, 
q. V. 
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Spnnif an offset to a post used 
for the sake of steadying it. 

Spurring, the publication of 
banns of marnage. Wlien a 
person has been once 'aiiked in 
church ' the friends say, * Why, 
thoo 's gotten one spur on thee ; ' 
when twice asked, it is called ' a 
pair of spurs.' [This is a pun. 
The word really means an ask' 
ing ; from the verb to spur^ or 
Bpttr, — W. W. S.] 

Spnrring-penny, the fee for the 
publication of banns. 

Squaitched [skwaicht], adj. 

crooked, twisted. 

Squall, a sudden shower of rain, 
hail, or snow, not necessarily ac- 
companied by wind. * There was 
no weet to speak on, nobbut 
little bits o* tqualU* 

Squander, v. to run away. 
*When they seed Squire an* 
missis comin' they did squander.' 

Square, adj. upright, honest. 
' He 'a a real square man, up an* 
doon.* 

Square, Square about, v. to as- 
sume a fighting attitude. 

Square up, to settle accounts. 

Squaring about, pres. pt. fussing 
about in a struttiog, conceited 
fashion. 

Squash [skwosh], adj. weak or 
poor ; applied to drink of any 
kind. *This is strange squash 
tea ; th* tea-pot an* kettle made 
it by their sens when th* caddy 
was out a visitin*.* 

Squat [skwot], adj. (1) silent. 
* I should hev kep* that very 
squat if I *d been him.' — Kirton- 
in-Lindseyf 1867. 

(2) Broad, low, thick - set. 
*\Vliat a squat little stack that 
is.* 

Squaumish [skwamnisb], adj. 
sickly; over-nice; over-particu- 
lar ; lit. squeamish. | 



Squeal [skwi-h'll t. to cry out 
loudly and shrilly. 

Squib, T. to run away. 

Squitherigo, Squitten, the diar- 
rhoea. 

Squoxe, Squoxened [skwoaz, 

6kwoaz*nd], squeezed. 
Srimps, s. pL shrimps. See Simps. 

Stab thee. Stab thy vitals, 

forms of imprecation. 
Staddle. See Steddle. 

StafE^ a measure of walling or 
digging. Quarter of a floor, i. e. 
100 cubic feet. 

Stag, (I) a colt. 

(2) A young cock. 

Sta^^arth, a stack-garth, a stack- 
yard. 

Stairch [stairch], starcK 

Staithe [staidhl, a landing-place. 
Now used to denote a portion of 
the foreshore of a river that is 
kept up by means of faggots or 
kids, or by timber or stone-work. 

Stakeboot, the right to take 
wood for stakes. (Obsolete.) *To 
have, perceive and take, in and 
upon the aforesaid premises suf- 
ficient Houseboot, Hedgeboot, 
.... and Stakeboot yearly.* — 
Brumby Ijease^ 1716. 

Stale [stail], a live duck used to 
entice others within gun-shot. 
(Obsolete.) 

Stale, V. to empty the bladder; 
said of horses. 

Stale [stail], pret. of steal. ' Some- 
body 's stale th* well - bucket, 
mother.* See Stealed. 

Stalking-horse, an artificial horse 
employed by sportsmen as a 
means of concealment in shoot- 
ing wild-fowL The use of them 
has only been discontinued here 
during this century. — See Ger- 
vase Markham*s Hunger's Pre- 
vention, p. 47. Sometimes a liv- 
ing horse was trained for the 
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purpose, "wliicli was called a * live 
staucing'horBe! 

Stall [staul], V. to tiro, to surfeit. 

* I 'm atatVd to dead o* hearin* 
tho talk aboot wHat was done to 
thee when tho was i' sarvis.' 
*It's a very stallin^ thing is 
suet dumplin'.' 

Stampers, the shins of beef. 

Stan [stan], stone. 

Stan* [stan], v. to stand. 

Stan' need, stand in need of, 
ought. * Should owt,' q. v. * Are 
you goin* to give Bessy your 
plated tea-pot when she 's gotten 
wed ? ' * Noa, I don't starC need J 

Stanch, Stank, a shuttle or stop- 
gate for hindering the passage 
. of water. 

Stanchions, s. pL upright iron 
bars fastened in windows. 

Standard, a young tree left in a 
felled wood to grow into a large 
one. * After such felling or cut- 
ting thereof shall leave sufficient 
Storers and Standards in every 
acre of the said woodland.' — 
Brumby Lease, 1716. 

Stang, Stong, (1) a measure of 
land ; a rood. (Obsolescent.) 
1652. * 32 acres and three stonge 
of Ix^anes and pease.' — Invento^rij 
of Tho, Teanhy of Barton-on- 
If umber, in Gent. A fag. 1861, ii. 
507. In 1672 William Pinches 
surrendered, on behalf of him- 
self and Anne his wife, certain 
lands in the manor of Scotter 
called * Nether Barlands ' and a 

* broad land' called a * stong."* — 
Manor Records, Stang or Stavgs 
is sometimes uSed as part of a 
name, as Thimblestangs, or Fim- 
hlcstangs, in the township of 
Ash by. 

(2) Riding the stang is a form 
of public censure still sometimes 
practised when a man beats his 
wife. Tho farming lads of the 
village assemble with tongs, old 
kettles, pans, and horns, by aid 



of which they make as much 
noise as possible ; one of them is 
placed astride on a pole, or some- 
times on a ladder, and thus they 
go in procession to the door of 
the unlucky couple. The man 
who rides the stang then sings 
some verses. These vary in dif- 
ferent places. The first here 
given is from Sir Charles Ander- 
son's Lincoln Pocket Guide, p. 17. 
The second from Peck's Axholme, 
p. 280. In both cases the con- 
cluding lines have been left out, 
as too coarse for publication. 

* He banged her wi' stick, 
He banged her wi' stean. 
He teeak op his neeaf , 
An' he knocked her doon. 
With a ran tan tan, &c.' 

* With a ran a dan-dan, at the sign 
of the old tin can, 

For neither your case nor my 
case do I ride the stange, 
Soft Billy Charcoal has been 
banging his wife Ann ; 

He bang'd her, he bang'd her, 
he bang'd her indeed. 

He bang'd her, poor creature, be- 
fore she stood in need.' 

Peck states that in the Isle of 
Axholme it was the custom, after 
reciting the above verses at tho 
delinquent's house, to go round 
the town repeating the verses at 
the street-comers, and that this 
ceremony was commonly gone 
through for three successive 
days. Cf. Marshall's East Yorks, 
Words, E. D. S. i. 39. 
(3) An eel-spear. 

Stang, a sudden spasm of pain. 

Stannin* (1) a standing for 
horses in a stable. 

(2) Conduct, behaviour. * He '11 
get into his reight stanuin* in a 
piece, he doesn't knaw his sen 

yet.' 

Stare [stair], a starling. *An 
infinite company of birds like 
unto stftres. — Walt. Yonge's 
Diary, 1621, p. 45. 
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Stark, adj. (1) stiff. 'This 
smock *s strange an' stark, I can't 
wear it till it 's wesh'd.* 

(2) Hard to do, difficult. * A 
strange stark job it was an' alL' 

Starnil, a starling. * To Brion 
Dickons & John Branshby for 
killing the starnilh witch did 
much anoy the church lO* 0*.' — 
Louth Church- warden' 8 AccoutUs, 
1641. 

Star-shot, a kind of white jelly 
often found in pastures, which 
is believed to have fallen from 
the stars ; Tremella Noatoc, 

Star-stones, s. pi. small fossils, 
joints of pentacrinites — * Kessels 
and Possels,' q. v. 

Star-thack, a coarse grass which 
gi'ows on sandy soil. * The habit- 
ations of the poorer people were 
covered with ling, turf, or star- 
thack.* — Mackinnon, Ace, of Mes- 
singhaniy MS. 2. 

*He bar the turues, he bar the 
star' — Haveloky 939. 
Cf. Icel. storr, bent-grass. 

Start, a sti-aight handle, as the 
shaft of a fire-shovel, or the 
handle of a saucepan or old- 
fashioned porringer. * One other 
plain sawcer, gilt within, having 
two attrts like unto trey-foyls ; 
of the which sterts, one is bi'oken 
off.' — 1536, Line. Cath, Inven- 
tory, in Moil. Angl. viii. p. 128. 
1468. * Unam oUam enuiam («ic) 
stertti/dd.^ — Ripon Act Book (Sur- 
tees Soc), 137. 

Starve, v. to chill. *It was so 
cowd I was omust starved to 
dead.' 

Stather, a landing-place ; e, g. 
Burton Stather, Flixborough 
Stather, A hill in the parish of 
Messingham, down which the 
road to Butterwick ferry runs, 
is called Stather Hill. See 
Staithe. 

StattiSy Stattus, one of the 



statute-fairs held for hiring serv- 
ants about May-day and Mar- 
tinmas. 

Stattusin', anything bought at a 
* stattus.' 

Statute, a statna 

Stayer, (1) a step of a lad<ler. 
(2) One of the bars of a hay- 
rack. 

Stay, (1) a short prop. 

(2) A small frame like a lad- 
der for plants to climb up. 

Stealed, pt. t. stole. ' Th' last 
thing he stedTd was a oven.' 
1517. *A gold nobill soldo to 
William Goldsmyth wich said 
prest steled out of said huch.' — 
Louth Ch, Ace. i. 294. See Stale. 

Steddle, Staddle, (I) the founda- 
tion or seat of a stack. 'He 
stands askew on his steddle* is 
eqidvalent to saying that he is 
out of balance, in mind, body, or 
estate. 

(2^ The root of a tree which 
has Deen felled. ' Beaerving all 
timber trees .... and also suf- 
ficient staddles in every acre of 
the said woodlands.' — Brumby 
Lease, 1733. 

Stee, a ladder of any kind. * Two 
rooms below, two above, gained 
by steep little stees,* — Lawrence 
Cheny, BiUh and Gabriel, i. 42. 
1623. * To John Pickerin for a 
stee.^ — Kirton - in - Lindsey Ch, 
Ace, 

Steel, a stile. 1601. * That Thomas 
Lacies shall make a sufficient 
steel and footway for passengers 
to go through his yeard in wynter.* 
— Gaiiislnirgh Manor Records, in 
Stark's Hist. 92. 

Steeping, adj. soaking. *Well, 
this hes been a ateepxtC rain.' 
Dec. 5, 1876. 

Steer, a young ox. 

Steer, adj. steep. *That brig's 
so steer ^ you can nobbut just get 
owem it.' [On asking my way 
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up the western side of Ingle- 
borough, I was told I should find 
it *a steer dim.' It was so. — 
W. W. S.] 
Steerage, a distarbance. * There 
was a strange steerage when th' 
sodgers com to Butterwick.' 

Stegg, a gander (obsolete). ' Item 
T} gees with one steggJ — Invent- 
ory of Thomas Robinson of Ap- 
plehy, 1542. C£ Stag. 

Stem, Y. to soak a bucket or other 
wooden vessel, to cause it to 
hold water. 

Step, pret. of, to steep. 

Stepper. A horse is called a 
good or a bad stepper when his 
action in walking and trotting is 
pleasing or unpleasing. * Mare, 
4 years old, by Pride of the Isle, 
a very fine stepper,^ — Stamford 
Mercury, 20 Sep. 1867. 

SteppingB, the footprints of 
horses on unstoned roads. 

Stew, (1) a bustle, a fidget. 
' He 's in a strange stew aboot th* 
school-maaster.' 

(2) A small pond in which fish 
were kept to be immediately 
ready for the table. (Obsoles- 
cent.) 

Stick and stonr, (1) stud and 
mud, a. V. 

(2) Often used to signify all 
a \)erson's goods and chatties. 
'They've sell'd him up, stick 
an' stourJ 

Stick-lickiiig, a beating. 

Stiddy, a stithy; a blacksmith's 
anvil. 

Stikeleder, a kind of leather. 
(Obsolete.) * One dekor of stike- 
leder J — Inventory of lioland 
Staveley of Oainsburghy 1551. 

Still, adj. quiet, reserved. * She 's 
a strange still woman, niwersays 
nowt about other folks.* 

Stilt, V. A stocking is said to 
be stilted when the worn-out foot 



is out off, and a new foot is 
knitted to the old leg. 

Sting-bee, a bee, as distinguished 
from various sorts of flies which 
are not unlike bees. See Tame 
bee. 

Stinging-cold, extremely cold. 

Stingfy [stinji], piercing cold. 

* It 's been strange stingy weather 
this Christmas time.' 

Stink. A very proud man is 
said to * stink wi' pride,* a very 
rich one to * stink o' brass.* 

Stinking, adj. bad, abominable, 
but not necessarily having any 
relation to the sense of smell. 

* It 's a stinkin* shame that sarv- 
ants should n't be let to get their 
dinners i' peace.' 

Stint, an allotment of work. 

* Hov you done your day's stint f' 

Stint, V. to deprive of a just 
share of anything. * I nivver 
stint my bairns, they'll hev 
plenty o stintin* an' parin' when 
they're growd up.' Cf. Wal- 
lington, Ilist, NoticeSy i. 201. 

Stinted. (1) A common is stinted 
when the manor coiui; has put a 
limit to the number of cattle 
which maybe depastured thereon 
by each common-ri^ht holder. 

(2) An animal is said to be 
stinted when its growth has been 
arrested by ill-health, cold, or 
bad food. 

Stirk, a young bullock. 

Stitch, a pain in the side. 

* no, O no, my noble Queen I 
Think no such thing to be ; 
'Twas but a stitch into my side. 
And sair it troubles me.' 
The Queens Marie, Border Min, 
od. 1801, iii. 300. 

Stitch np, V. to plough as deeply 
as possible. 

Stoan [stoa'h'n], a stone. 

Stocken, v. to check the growth 
of anything. * If ye rem'el big 
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troes li'ke tliem, you iloiAeii 'om 
for yours.' 

Btoeken'd [stoknd], pp. (1) hav- 
ing ha<l its growtli lUresU'd. 
' That cauf iras iloekfii'd by bein' 
pin'd i' th' winter, an '11 niTVer 
get ower it as long aa it livoa.' 
(2) Chok«a with food . 
dtiiik. 'Oh, Doctor, th' poor 
baim was (I'nmst nloeJcea'd.' 

Btockin' - feetingB, the feet of 
Htockingfi. A person who has 
tiiken his shoes olf ia said to be 
in hiB lUKkin'-fftinga. 

Stock-lock, a lock fastoni^d upon 
a door by aid of nails i)r ncrews 
only, OS distingtiisheil from a 
padlock or a mortice-lock. 

Stodge [stiy], V. to cram with 

Ston, (1) stone. ' That stim cost 
me three shillin' a yard dipgin'.' 
1535. 'Pnyd for bred & Bile at 
Trent sydo when I & my nehure 
did dige vp ttoni v*.' — Kirton-iit- 
LiniUeg Ch. Ace. 
(2) A stone weight. 

Stoned-hoiae, a stallion. 1671. 

' Three ttonfd hortfi, 24?.' — Inv. 
of Sir John Anderson of Brough- 
tjm, in [Sir C. H. J. Andurson's] 
Lea v'ilh Lea wood, 26. 

Btoned'horse mas, a. man who 
lundH about a stallion from place 
tu jjlnco to servo mores. Soo Clrg. 

Btone-thack, litr^R flat sl«ncs 
usod for coiering buildinifa in 
lieu of slates or tilos. Usually 
thin Tcirkshire flags, but occa- 
sionally formed of thin stones 
found in the neiglibourtood. 
(Obsolescent.) ' Molly Keal used 
to Bay that your old Hall was 
coTerod wi' aUinr - thuck.' Cf. 
Archartihsin. 42, 404. 

Stong. See Stnnr/. 

Btooki, s. pi. sh(?av(!-B of o^rn, 
commonly ten, set with tlieir 
heada tof^ther in a slanting 
position, for the purpose of dry- 



ing preparatory to their Wne 
stnckiMl. ■ They [whin-chats] 
may then be seen in small family 
jMtrties, half a dor.en together, 
perched on the Hiioke of com.' — 
tjordeaux, BiriU of tht tlunihtr, 
30. ' All kind of com did grow 
in rfooi.'— Walt, Yonge's Itiart/, 
1609, p. 19. 

Stool, the Burfac* of the root of 
a frlled tree. ' Yon niiin cut th' 
stn«l» o them eshes levil, sn' 
mind an' not hack 'oth, or they 11 
not graw no more.' 

Btopgate, a shuttle, q. r. 

Storer, a tree ; proliably nearly 
the same as ilantiard, q. v, (Ob- 
solete.) ' Shall preearvo and 
maintain the same Btofrri and 
Standards.' — Ilrumhy LmK,\~lB. 

Btonn, long - continued frost or 
suriw. even if unaccompanied by 

Btorm-breeder, a mild day before 

rain, cold, or frost. 
Story, (I) the 'genteel' word for 

(2) A «((>ry-teller. 'Oh, you 
wicked atory, yoii.' 

Story-teller, Storier, a liar. The 
terras Utirry-UUer, Storier, and 
Liar, oTpress the three degreoa irf 
comparison, Liarbeingtho worst 

Btot. (I) SloU are iron bars used 
to binder wood from rolling off 

(2) A steer. It has been sng- 
gost«d that thi£ word has been in- 
troduced here in modem days by 
North-countly drovera, but this 
ia certainly not the case, for in 
the Imvatimj r</ Rirhard Allrh of 
Seallhorpe, in the parish of Sco^ 
ter, taken in 1551 , we find ' viii 
yong »(i>f/M & quyus & » old 
cowe iiij".' 
Btour and daub, stud ami mud, 

1]. T. 

Btower, (I) a boat-ljook. 

(2) A pole used for pushing 
boats along. 
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Stowp [stoup], a post. ' As they 
digged deep, to set down a stoop 
for a yate.* — ^Abr. de la Pryme, 
Diary (Surtees Soc.), 79. * 10 
itoope for stack yaid at 2*/ — 
BiU of William White of ScoUer, 
1821. 

Stowihrniln, a post-mill ; i, e, a 
wooden mill erected on posts, as 
distinguished from a smock-mill, 
q. V. 

StowDf and rails, mortice posts 
and railsL ' To fly like stowps 

' an* rails t* is a proverb for any 
widely extended * smash.' 

Straddle, Stradlings, astride. 

Straight up and down, honest, 
npnght. 

Strange, adj. very, exceeding. 
*It*8 strange cowd weather.' 
'He's a strange big chap.' In 
extremely common use before 
all kinds of adjectives. 

Stranger, (1) a small knot on the 
wick of a candle, which, when 
burned, becomes enlarged and 
red. It is a sign that a stranger 
will come to - morrow. See 
Shrotui. 

(2) A small bit of tea-leaf or 
stick which floats on the sxirface 
of tea. If you stir the tea and 
it sinks, it counts for nothing; 
but if it swims, it is a certain sign 
that a stranger will arrive. 

Stranny, adj. excited, wild. 
* Don't go on i' that how, bairn, 
folks 'aU think you stranny,* 

Strap, an iron plate which goes 
the length of the arm of an axle. 
It has. a shoulder upon it for the 
wheel to abut upon, and is used 
instead of an otter, q. v. 

Strapping, a beating. 

Strapping, adj. fine, large, mus- 
cumr. • She 's a fine, strappin^ 
wench, an' no mistake. 1 'd 
raather hev her for a wife, if she 
hes no edication, then one o* your 
sickly fine ladies that gets a 



cowd i' hor head if she hears it 
rain upo' th' winder.' 

Strawing, covering heaps of po- 
tatoes with straw preparatory to 
the earth being put on to shield 
them from frost. 

Straw -jack, a straw -elevator; 
t. e. a machine affixed to a steam 
threshing-machine by which the 
straw is carried to the top of the 
stack. 

Straws. Straws laid in the form 
of a cross on the path which a 
witch has to travel, are held to 
hinder witchcraft. 

Stray Garth, the name of a 
small pasture in Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey in 1787. Probably it had 
its name from being the enclosure 
where the strays (q. v.) were 
kept. 

Stray of rabbits, the right claim- 
ed by certain owners of rab- 
bit-warrens for their rabbits to 
stray and feed on lands not 
their own. 

Strays, cattle that have strayed, 
and for whom no owner can be 
discovered. * All the Strays upon 
the Soke-land in this pariah [ Win- 
torton] belong to fhe Prince, the 
others to the lords of the Barony 
Lands.' — Survey of Manor of 
Kirton'tn'Lindsey,nS7. It was 
an immemorial custom in the 
palish of Appleby, that all strays 
* were seized, and on the succeed- 
ing Sunday, a man with a bell 
S reclaimed the same to the pub- 
c ; this he did on three barrows, 
lying opposite to Thorn- 
holme ; if they were not redeemed 
within twelve months and a day 
they were disposed of by public 
auction. These barrows are now 
levelled, and the ancient right 
has never been in force since the 
ground inclosuro took place.' — 
vV, Andrew, Jlist, of Wintertvn, 
1836, 39. 

Streakings, stroppings, q. v. 

16 
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Strean, t. to strain. 

Stretcher, (1) the chain which 

connects the horeetroe with tlte 

harrows. 
(2) A brick placed lengthvise 

Strewing;, mshea, hay, or straw 
used for atrowing the floors of 
churclies. (Obsolete.) * For 
mowing itrewiuge for tlie 
Church ftt midaomet ri*.' — Kir- 
to7t-in~Lindtty Chareh AteounU, 
1622. ' Clee, Lincolnshire. The 
pariah possessoea right of cutting 
ruBhes from a piece of land, the 
property of Richard Thorold, 
Esq., called "Boacars," for the 
purpose of strewinq the floor of 
the church every Trinity Sundaj'. 
A small quantity of gross is an- 
nually cut to preaarre this right.' 
— H. Edwardjj. CoUntum of Old 
English Ctitlona from the CJmrity 
Beporln, 1812, p. 217. 

Btreightle, v. to make stmight. 
' Oet thoe hair ttrrightled. lass, 
it looks for all th' warld like a 
cotted flioce,' 

Strickle, the instrament with 



E. D. 8. i. 39. ■ When I was a 
young man there was no itrirklri 
as we have them now. A ilrirkle 
was then nohbut a plain flat 
piece of wood, and when a man 
went to maw he alus took wi' 
him a horn of greaa' and » bag 
of sand. When he waiitod Ui 
sharpen his scythe he ftist daubed 
the strickle with greaa" and then 
dusted some sand owar it.' — John 
Mnrfham, BotU»foTd. 27 Ane. 
1867. The tiriikc at present m 
use is a kind of wooden strop, 
with coarse emery on one side 
and fine on the other. A dry 
whetstone is often used instead 
of a ttricJtl', 
Stridden, adj. said of wheels of 
carts and carnages when they 



get too wide apart by rnn-ning in 

Strike, a bushel, 1. p. eight pecks. 
' Thre tlrUra of lyme for dmw- 
inpre the church stopla iviij*.' — 
KiHou-in-Lind»fy Ch. Act. 1838. 

Strike -ikep, a bushel measure. 
The slrike-tlcrp sbonld be fur- 
nished with & roller or ' rolliog- 
pin ' for the purpose of removing 
tbesuperfluouscom. 'Twohorsa 
drags, gij; lamps, hand out box, 
turnip cutter, ttrike and roller, 
wheel - barrow, two salting 
boards, swing plougb, three hoTHO 
drags.' — GainihKrjfh Anna, 23 
Slarch. 1807. 

Striker, the man wbo wields the 
heavy hammer in a blacksmith's 
shop. ' Wanted .... a few 
alrdrrg.' — LinriAnth irt ChronicU, 
i Dec. 1S74. 

Striae, Strind, s. and v. stride. 

Strinkle, to sprinkle; to scatter. 
'They 've gotten a strange good 
cart at Itngg to itriiikU watter 
aboot to W Ui' dust.' ' Stri'Jtte 
a bit o' ^dian com for them 
pigeons.' 

Stroa [sti'on], straw. 

Stroke of, Strike ot ' It 's just 
on th' atri'ke of nine,' i. t. it is 
just nine o'eloti. 

Strop, a church bell-rope. 

Strop, V. to draw the last milk 
from the tents of a cow. 

StroppingB, Streakiii^ the last 
milk that comes before a cow's 
udder is empty. ' Mind an' get 
all th' strnpptn't that '» where th' 
cream comes fra, Sarah Ann.' 

Struck, pp. used to children dis- 
torting their faces. ' Vou mon't 
do i' that how, Ted ; who knaws 
hilt vou mud be a/riirt so?'!, e. 
fixed suddenly Dud unalterably 
in that grimace. 

Stmok by a horie, kicked. 

Struck ower, given to the ad- 
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miration of, under the influence 
o£ 'She's that struck ower 
Mr East, she'd ton papist ony 
. day if he tell'd her.' 

Stnim, a wickerwork basket 
somewhat like a bottle, used in 
brewing to put before the bung- 
hole of a mash-tub when the 
liquor is drawn off, to hinder the 
hops from coming through. A 
wisp of straw is sometimes used 
for this purpose. * What ivver 's 
th' matter wi' this beer. Aunt, 
it 's strange an' nasty ? * * Why, 
you see Henry bed lost strum 
when he wtw agate o* brewin*, 
an* used a han'ful o' hay instead, 
an' it 's made it taaste a bit.' 

Stnmchion [strun'sbun], a long, 
involved story. * He toll'd me a 
strange long strunchion summats 
about Midmoor drean, an' Squire 
Healey, an* Ean-dyke, but I 
could mak' nowt on it.' * We 
hevn't heard much o* that By- 
watter sirunchion lately.' 

Stnmg, pp. as adj. in difficulty, 
overpowered. *He's fairly a^run^ 
wi' that job.* 

Strnnt, (1) the denuded tail of a 

quadruped or bird. Cf. Mar- 

-«hall*8 Forks, Wards, E. D. S. i. 

Stmnty adj. rough, foul ; applied 
to the weather. 

Stnmt, v. to dock the tails of 
horses. 

Stmt, a prop or stay in a roof. 
* Strut .... any piece [of tim- 
ber] that keeps two others from 
approaching, and is therefore it- 
self in a state of compression, in 
contradistinction to a tie which 
keeps the two points of the frame 
to which its extremities are at- 
tached from receding, and there- 
fore in a state of tension.'— Oloss. 
of Architecture, 1850, i. 449. 

Stnby (1) a horse-shoe nail. 

(2) A splinter which has run 
into the flesh. 



Stnb, V. (1) to grub up roots of 
trees, thistles, &c. * But a reads 
wonn sarmin a weeak, an' I 'a 
stubbed Thomaby waaste.'— Ten- 
nyson, N. Farmer, vii. 

(2) To wound the flesh with a 
splinter of wood. 

Stub-dig, an instrument used in 
grubbing up old hedges, roots of 
trees, &c. 

Stubble-goose, a goose fed on 
stubbles. 

Stud, an upright bar of wood to 
which laths are nailed in making 
a lath and plaster partition-wall. 

Stud and mud walling, building 
without bricks or stones, with 
posts and wattles, or laths daubed 
over with road-mud. Almost all 
the cottages built before the 
present century have stud and 
mud walls. 

Study, thought, anxiety. *A11 
his study is, how to get in other 
folks' way.' 

Studying, thinking. 

Stuff, (1) to cram witb food. 

(2) To impose upon. * Don't 
stuff th' bairn head full o' tales 
aboot boggarts an' ghosts ; if ta 
does, she we'nt dar' to go to th' 
well-trough by her sen.' 

Stuffed-chine, the salted and dried 
, chine of a pig, in which slits are 
made whicn are stufled with va- 
rious herbs. It is then boiled 
and eaten cold. 

Stump, V. to kick. *He call'd 
me a thief, an' my missis a 
whore ; so I stump* t his arse.' 

Stump and rump, adv. totally, 
entirely. * Th' bailifis hes clean'd 
him out stump and rump,* 

Stump Cross Dale, a place in the 
North field, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
1787. 

Stumps, 8. pi. the legs. 
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* For whon his legs' were smitten 

oif, 
Ho fought upon his stumps* 

Chevy Chase, 

'jWhitford and Mitford, ply your 

pumps, 
You Clutterbuck, come, stir your 

siumpSy 
Why are you in such doleful 

dumps? 
A fireman, and afraid of bumps ! ' 

Rejected Addresses^ 1847, p. 72. 

Stumpy, adj. short, thick-set. 

Stun [stun], a stone. 

Stunner, something very extra- 
ordinary, whether good or bad. 

Stunt, adj. (1) obstinate, impas- 
sive, sullen. 'As stunt as a 
hammer.' *As stunt as a d^Ld 
worm.* 

(2) Cut off abruptly. * That 
there three top 's ta en oft clean 
stunt,^ 

Stunt, V. to be stunt ; pret. stunt, 
* Master Robad, how he stunV 

Stupid, adj. obstinate, not dull 
of comprehension. * It *8 no use 
tonin* stupid, I shall hev it done.* 

Sturgeon. (1) This fish when 
caught in the Trent, whosoever 
may be the captor, is the pro- 
perty of the lord of the Manor 
in whose jurisdiction it is taken. 
The customary fee for bringing a 
sturgeon is 6«. 8c2. 
(2) A short, stiffly-built man. 

Sturm (1) a storm. 

(2) A blast, t. e, the period of 
time during which frost and 
snow lasts. 

Stnrmp, (1) a stirrup. 

(2) The endless band by which 
• a ahoemaker fieuBtens his work to 
bis knee. 

Stnrmp oil, oil of strap, q. v. 

Btorm-oook, the storm-cock, t. e. 
the missel-thrush. 

Stye, Styne [stei, stein], an in- 
flamed spot on the eye-hd. ' My 



dowter M . . . once hed a $fyM 
in her eye as big as a good-sized 
nut, an I*d a little 'un upo' 
mine like a pin-head, but mne 
pained me three times as much 
as hers did her.' 

Sub [sub], a shrub. Compare 
Simps, 

Snellen a. * I ni wer seed suMn a 
storier as you are i' all my life.' 

Suck, Suok-in, an imposition, a 
disappointment. 

Suck in, V. to cheat, to impose 
upon. * He was nioetly siudd in 
by her; he thowt she 'd three 
thousand pund i' th' bank, and 
there was nowt at all, as he fim' 
out when they 'd gotten wedded.' 

Sudden call, death. 'He'd a 
sudden call, well at dinner-time 
an* dead afore tea.' 

Suff [suf], an underdrain. This 
word is pronounced ' sough' in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire. «Th' 
land at Sawcliff *s i* rig and fbr, 
and th* men *at put in th' suffs 
hes foUow'd th* levil o' th' top of 
th' land, so they *re not to a bit o' 
use.* A school inspector some 
years ago asked a child at Wil- 
loughton, ' what is the name of 
that which carries water away 
from buildings P ' The boy re- 
plied, * a suff. The inspector did 
not understand what the lad 
meant, and asked for an inter- 
pretation from the clergyman's 
wife, who was standing by. She 
was, however, a lady from south- 
em parts, and therefore unable 
to tell him. 

Suffing, the act of putting in un- 
derdrains. 

Sugg, V. to deceive. 

Suky, a child's name for a tea- 
kettle. 

Summer-eat, v. to use land for 
summer pasture. 

Summer^tilled, adj. summer-fal- 
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lowed, plonglied in summer; 
said of land. 

8llm2iiermg8y s. pL a kind of ap- 
ple wHcli is ripe early. 

Summuts [sum-uts], something. 
' Gi'e me aummuU to drink, I 'm 
omust damm'd.' 

Sun. A person who is intoxicated 
is said to have been * in the sun,* 

Sunday. In making a bed you 
must be ceo'eful not to turn oyer 
the bed or mattress on Sun day , 
as is done at other times; you 
will have bad luck all the week 
if you do. If you sew on a Sun- 
day you will prick your finger 
ana die of the wound. 

Sundayy to look both ways for. 

It is common to address a person 
who is not attending to what is 
being said, or who is staring 
Tacantly about, * What are you 
standing there for, looking all 
ways fvT Sunday V This pro- 
bably alludes to a belief which is 
preiralent elBewhere,butnot here, 
BO far as the compiler is aware, 
that a child bom on Thursday * is 
sure to squint, because it must 
look both ways for Sunday.* — 
Monthly Packet, Jan. 1875, p. 10. 
Cf. Craven Oloss, ii 180. 

Snn-dog^y false suns. 'I think 
we shall haire more rain, I Ve 
been seeing»wn-rfogr« all day.* — 
J5ottc«/orrf, Feb. 3, 1868. 

Sundown^ sunset. 

Sup, a small quantity of liquid. 
* Mother's very poorly, an' hes 
sent to see if you '11 give her a 
little deary sup of brandy.* 

Sup, V. to drink, to swallow liquid 
with a spoon. * Sup that broth 
up, an' uien I'll gre you some 
puddin'.' 

Supper up, V. to give horses or 
cattle their evening fodder. * On 
Saturday night when I was sup- 
pering up my pony.' — Stamford 
Mercury, 20 Oct. 1876. 



Sureness, certainty. ' I believe 
it was him, but I really could n't 
say for sureness* 

Suspicion, v. * My father ahis mis- 
picion*d him o' stealin* his bacon.* 

Swab, (1) a drunkard. 
r2J A vulgar person. 
(3) A mop. 

Swad, Swod [swod], (1) a pod. 
*When you 've hml'd them 
beans, thraw th' swads to th* 
pigs.' 

(2) The swarth or skin of 
bacon. 

(3) Grass. * At Haxey in Ax- 
holm they often sow it [flax] 
upon sward land.' — Arth. Young, 
Line, Agric. 1799, 163. 

Swag, (1) money or valuables. 
(2) Plunder. * They brok' into 
th' bank an' got off wi' th' swag 
afore onybody was aware on 'em.' 

'Swage, V. to assuage. * I gev 
him a drop o' lodlum to * swage his 
pain.' 

Swap [swop], V. to exchange. 
* Ajury at the quarter sessions 
at Kirton, who had one refractory 
member, after being told several 
times that they must consult till 
they were all agreed, the fore- 
man suddenly rose .... and 
addressing the chairman, said, in 
the broadest vernacular, " If you 
please, iir, could n't we s^vap 
him ? " meaning exchange him for 
a more pliable material.' — Sir 0. 
H. J. Anderson, Bart., Lincoln 
PocJcet Guide, 15. 

Swape [swaip], (1) the sweep of 
the scythe. 

(2^ The right of mowing grass 
for nay. See Cowel, Law IHct, 
Bvi[b\oc, Swepage, Swatha.Coke'a 
Institutes, i. 4 6. ed. 1684. * It 
is agreed that J?e Prior and Con- 
vent of Malton . . . shall have 
swape of certain meadows.' — 
Agreement betw. prior of Malton 
and par. of Winterton, 1456; 
Archaeologia, xL 238. 
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it JSks pete br v!dc2i 



:he viadL 



a wtH fri-ia whidb • 
is raised hv aid of a Li-tuied r 
Verse. The Lsrer zt««If i* c:kll^ 
a Mnipf . Xhesie wt?II« w^er? on.ce 
eofnixMci here. WelLs of t2ii» kind 
existed at Boxby. Sconth'Z'Tpe. 
azid Saxby, till rcorntlT. And 
there is ^cr was a Terr few T<ear« 
airo) an example remaining at 
Korth Kelsey. A drawing of 
Sdch a well as this occurs in an 
Kngti^t 12th-cent. MS. in the 
British Kosenm f Cotton Xero. c. 
ir. foL 17]. An engraying of it 
is giTen in ^jid Eu^atid^ L T3. 
They are called whip-wells in 
Aostralia. — Warburton's Jtmr^ 
ney acroM tht ittt^or of A H4tr*.tl¥iy 
124. The BeT. E. J.' Davis saw 
"rnflar wells near Coloesae. ' The 
apparatus for raising the water 
is like the Egyptian "* shadoc^*' 
Two upright poets support upon 
a pivot a long pole, to the ex- 
trinity of which a braas chain 
and backet are attached. The 
lower end of the transverse pole, 
being heavy, serves to draw up 
the water-bucket wken fulL* — 
Anatoiicajl'I-i. There were wells 
of this kind at Tarmouth till 
about 18o0. —Palmer's Perlust. 
Tarmouth f iiL 84. An engrav- 
ing of an Egyptian swape-irtU 
may be seen in Lane's Modem 
Egyptians, 5th ed 327. They are 
also used lq Ceylon. See ien- 
nenf 8 Ceylon, ii. 533. 

Swarm, v. to climb. 

Swarmer, (1) one that climbs. 
(2) A climbing plant. 

Swarlli, Swath, Sward, Swad, 

grass-land. 

Swarve [swarv], v. to swerve. 



*Hft «v«rrtf nxmd and chucked 
th^ cart ower into th* dyke.' 
^ What eao:^nacT is thia, that all 
■i^.i# <i siuQld alike haue aif ec- 
tioo. to die s^le-aame things, and 
that they will not doe all things 
commanded by their husbands, 
y^fjtjt^m- can you finde any that 
haoe wwarmed any thing from the 
naturall diapaatiofn of others.' — 
BemanTs Teremcey 324. 

Swath, swazth, q. t. 

Swafte, < 1 ) the width covered by 
a scythe in mowing; 

'2' The row of graas or com 
left by a mower. 

'^3] A measure of grass-land in 
an open pasture or field. Com- 
monly sudi a piece is 6| feet 
wideL 'There were likewise 7 
Mwathm of meadow in a place 
called Waddingham Carr.'— Nor- 
den's Survey o/Matkor of Kirton* 
iN-Ziftcim, 22 6. * All the grass 
lands in the Ings are laid out in 
Gads or ntathsJ — Surtty of 
Mamor of Kiritm ^ in - Liudiey, 
1TS7. 

Swathe-balk, the ridge left by 
the scvthe between one neathe 
and another. 

Swathe-rake, a wooden rake with 
wooden teeth and a long head. 
It is pulled by both hands, and 
is used in hay-making. *Two 
vron 9wath rake$* occur in the 
Inventory of Thomas Teanby of 
Barton-on-Humber, 1652. 

Ehreal, v. to melt, as a candle 
does when it bums irregularly. 
IceL ttxe/o, to singe. 

Swealer, a speck of foreign mat- 
ter in the grease of a candle 
which causes it to sweal. 

Sweat, V. to melt away. * That 
rock-salt I put out for th' aheep 
hes swwted itsen all away.' 

Sweetheart, a piece of thorn or 
briar whidi becomes attached to 
a woman's dress and drags along 
after her. 
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Sweeting, a kind of apple. 

Sweet-liquory the wort in brew- 
ing before the hops are added. 

Sweet tooth, a fondness for sweets. 

Sweety, a sweetmeat. 

Swedes, swede-turnips. ^ *Them 
isn't turnips, sir, they *re atvedeaJ 

Sweigh, V. to lean heavily upon. 

* Sweigh upo* my shouthor, sir, 
I shan't fall.'— 12 Sep. 1876. 

Sweltered, pp. overpowered by 
heat. * I was sti^ange an' swel- 
tered yesterday.' — Aug. 16, 1875. 

* It 's BwdUritC hot.' 

Swig, a drink. ' Give us a mcig 
o* thy bottle, Joe.' 

Swill, hog-wash. 'With what 
do they feed you? — Generally 
with huskS} awill draft, malt, 
grains.' — Person, Catechism far 
the Swinish Multitude, 

Swill, Swaul, V. to throw water 
on a pavement for the purpose 
of washing it. 

Swill, V. to drink inordinately. 
*He came puffing and blowing 
to my house in the euoning . . . 
well swilled with wine.' — Ber- 
nard, Terencey 361. 

Swill-tnb, a tub, usually stand- 
ing near the farm-house kitchen 
door, in which refuse food, milk, 
&c.i is put to be given to the 

pigs. 
Swine 'OOte, a pig-sty. *That 
euery man shaU haue a sufficient 
Swynne coote and vse it with his 
swrnne accord3rng as it ought 
to be ypon payne of euery defalto 
iii* iiij .' — Bcotter Manor Records, 
1567. 

Swinge, v. to singe. 

Swingeing [swinj-in], adj. large, 
heavy, fine. * Them 's swingeiii 
big taties.' ' I 've hitten my sen 
a sunngein* nawp ower th' head.' 

Swing-g^te, a gate which catches 
on a fastener within the post, 



and, consequently, opens either 
way. 

Swingle-tree, the piece of wood 
to which the horses are attached 
when yoked to harrows. 

Swinze, v. to thaw by artificial 
means. * If taties gets well froz 
you can't swinze it oS. on 'em 
agoan.' 

Swipes, thin, poor beer. 

Swipple, Swivel, that part of a 
flail which strikes the com. 

Swirl, the irregular way in which 
water rushes down a brook in 
flood-time. 

Switch, (1) a twig. 
(2) A light whip. 

Switcher, something very excel- 
lent. 

Switching, adj. very quick. * He 
went at a switchin^ pace thrif 
Coningham toon street.' 

Swivel-eye, a squint. 

Swizzened, adj. shrivelled, 
wrinkled. 

Swizzle, (1) any sort of strong 
drink. 

(2J A contemptuous term for 
unwnolesome or weak drink. 

Swod, (1) Swady q. v. 
(2) A sword. 

Sword-g^ass, the name of several 
kinds of grass and flags which 
grow in or near to water. 

* On the oat-grass and the sword" 
grass, and the bulrush in the 
pool.* 
Alf. Tennyson, New-year^g Eve, 

Sylum, an asylum. 

Ta! thank you, (A child's word.) 

Ta, j)ron. thou. * Are ta goin' 
to be wed soon, "William ? ' 

Tab, a tag ; the metal end of a 
boot-lace. The pieces of leather 
on shocH to which buckles were 
fastened. 
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Tabby -cat, a grey -cat, a cat 
brindlod or diversifiod in colour, 
but with only dull tints in its 
coat 

Tabernacle, a canopy. 1566. 

* Belton in the Isle of Axholme 
.... one rood loft with a taber- 
nach whearin imageis stood.* — 
LtJic. Ch, Ooods, 44. * Wrought, 
in the Isle of Axholme .... 
the tabernacles whearin the xij 
apostles stode with other popish, 
papisticalland supersticous idols.' 
—Ibid. 170. 

Table -case. (Obsolete.) 1565. 

*For table-case^ the boame & 
hordes of the rood loft.* — Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey Ch. Ace, 

Table of images, probably images 
worked in relief ; perhaps a shelf 
or canopv in whien images stood. 
(Obsolete.) lo66. » Belton in the 
Isle of Axholme .... an other 
table of imageis* — Line, Ch, 
OoodSy 44. 

Tackman, a manorial officer whose 
duty it was to collect the rents 
and fines due to the lord. 

Tadger, the centre marble in a 
game of marbles. 

Ta'en, pp. (1) taken. 'He's 
ta^en to market a three samples 
of wheat.* 

(2) Taken prisoner. 'They've 
td'en him somewhere i' Yerk- 
sheer ' 

(3) Taken ill. * It 's a month 
sin' I was ta'en, an' I 've niwer 
been put o* bed sin'.' 

Ta*en it to do, taken to a thing 
in earnest (1) When a person 
makes a series of blunders, or 
■mnd misfortunes happen to 
"m in suooessLon, he is said to 
m U^en it to do. 'Well, if 
mil believe me, when I corned 
-.. fra th' bam George hed 
tamled doon granry steps, Sarah 
hed cutten her sen, an' 



there was Polly, she 'd fall'd doon 
iri* her h§ad agean fender, an' I 



says. Well really, Sarah Hann, 
says I, I think all on ye must 
hev to'en ti to do,' 

(2) To throw great energy into 
an undertaking. ' He 's strange 
an' fierce ower the job, he's rod 
to'fn it to doJ 

Ta*en-job, Ta*en-work, a piece 
of work on a farm, done by con- 
tract, as distinguished from being 
done by day. 

Taffle, V. to entangle. 

Tafflingps, 8. pL the bits of thread 
which come off any woven £Eibric 
when it is cut. 

Tag, a small portion of the mane 
of a draught - horse which is 
^thered together and pleated 
into a cord. The will of John 
Sleyght of Santon, in the parish 
of Appleby, made in 1551, con- 
tains a bequest of 'one blak 
tagged kowe.' The animal had 
probably some of its long hair 
pleated mto tags. 

Tail, (1) the hinder part of a 
cart. ' If th' magistrates did 
what was reight they 'd hev such 
an a man flogged at a cart-tot7.' 

(2) A following. * When 

comes to a parish meetin' he alus 
brings a long tail ahint him.' 

Tail, Tail-water, the water which 
has run over the wheel of a 
water-mill. * It works immersed 
in the tail-water, so that no part 
of the fall is lost.' — L^d$ Met' 
curyy 1 Oct. 1875. 

Tail-band, a crupper. 

Tailings, Tail-ends, s. pL hinder- 
ends; i, e, refuse com which is 
blown to the far end, or tail of 
the heap, in the process of dress- 
ing. 

Tail ower end, over and over; 
over head and heels. * He tuml*d 
tail ower end doon th' stee.' 

Tail-slongh, the outer skin of 
the tail of any animal. 

Tak*, (1) a take; u e. so much 
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mrk taken to do bv ooutract. 
(2) The lease of ft Sum or the 

late of it from year to year. 
Ilk', r. to take. 
Tkk' away ape' tli' itaok, to 

take the sheavOH from the wag- 
goner and give them to the man 
who bnilda the stack. 

Tak' efter, v. reBemble. ' That 
baim toA't tfter it mother wonder- 
fbl ; I 'm jealous it 'h noan of it 
fiiatheni.' 

lak' hold o' th' laod, to exhaust 
the Bofl. ' I aluB fockoa line 
laft« luHi if th' loTui mure then 
owt else we graw.' 

lak' on, T. to be excited by either 
•OROW or anger, ' Ha tuk on 
when his wife deed, an' nivTor 
look'd up no more.' ' She'll iuif 
on tremendioiu if irrery thing 
is n't just done to suit her.' 

Iftke off, (1) to mimic or make 
fan of. 

(2) To ' lake of lambs ' is 
' ' separate them from thoir 



Itke-nnta, a. pL rents received 
bv a manorial tackman. (Obso- 
lete.) 

Tak* th' lanw, phr. to rent the 
right of grazing the highways 
and by-lanes of the surveyors 
of the highways. 

Takenabaok, pp. taken unawares. 

Taking, in a, in a state of great 
anger, sorrow, or strong deter- 
mination. 

Talk over, v. to wander, as people 
do in delirium. 

Tallow-orapB, a. pi. Bcrape of fat 
which remain after tallow has 
been extracted by boiling for 
making candlee. The tallow - 
erapt are pressed into cakee and 
used as food for dogs. 

Tame bee, several kinds of flies 
not much imlike bees. They are 
called lame bett because they do 
not sting. See Sting bet. 



Tame-flyer, a tame duck which 
has been attracted from a farm- 
yard by wild ducks, and has 
joined uiem in a decoy pond. 

Tallygr&ft, s. and v, telegraph, 

Taa, v. to beat, ' I '11 tan yer 
hide for you, you liein' varment.' 
'Pleas', sir, I'm comed for a 
summons agean . . . . , he 's been 
a tannin' o' our Jim.' 

'T' Andra' Fair, the fair held at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey on the feast 
of Saint Andrew, old style. The 
parish church is dedicated to 
Saint Andrew, but by an error 
which I have been unable to 
trace further back than Browne 
Willis, it has been described in 
most of the popular books of 
reference as the church of Saint 
Peter and Saint FauL 

Tang, (1) the tongue of a buckle, 

(2) The tongue of a snake, 
with which people believe it has 
the power of stmging. 

(3) The sting of an insect. 
' So her ofler [i. e. that of Mary 
Magdalen] would have been in 
some more respective manner, 
her touch no Eoster-day touch ; 
hor tangere had a tang in it.' — 
Bishop Lancelot Aadrewea, Set- 
mon of the SesuTTCction. 

Tang, v, to sting. ' Jfy bitch 
was tanifd wi' a hetherd among 
th' brackens i' Brumby wood.' 

Tan Hoor Fits, a black peaty 
swamp in the parish of Lea. 

Tantling job, something veiy 
small or trifling. 

Tantram, anger, bad temper. 
' What a (antrum thy bairn was 
in all aboot nowt ! ' She 's a 
bonny woman, but subject to 
tantruTM when things doesn't 



plea 






Tape-needle, a bodkin. 
I Tar-marl, Tar-marline, cord 
steeped in tar, used for binding 
the thatch on stacks. 'Netts 
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mending and tar marie 1* 7'/ — 
Korthorpt AccouhU, 1782. 'He 
got some tar-marline and tied 
the horse's month, and. pulled its 
head about, but the tar-marline 
broke and let him down, and the 
cart went oyer him.' — Stamford 
Mercury, 27 Sep. 1861. 

Tarrier [tar Vi-ur], a terrier dog. 

Tarry, terrier; i. e. catalogue of 
lands. * Th* Yicar 's been to ask 
me what's becomed o' th* owd 
tarry, * ' For giuinge in a tarrye 
of the vickarage land iii*.* — Kir- 
ton-iU'Lindsey Ch, Accounts, 1638. 

Tars [taaz], s. pL tares. 

Tartar, (1) a passionate person. 
* He *s a real tartar ; there is no 
such thing as speakin' to him.' 
(2) The name of a dog. 

Task, a lesson. ' Have you got 
them tasks ready, boys !' ' 

Task-work, taken-work. 

Ta-ta, good-bye. (A child's 
word.) 

Tatched end, a cord made of 
hemp haying a hog's bristle at 
the end, and stiffened with shoe- 
makers' wax ; used for stitching 
leather. 

Tatie [tait-i], a potato. 

Tatie-demmuck, the potato dis- 
ease (or epidemic). The late 
Reverend James Aspinal, rector 
of Althorpe in the Isle of Ax- 
holme, was talking some years 
ago to several Isle farmers on 
some exciting political question 
of the hour, and, in support of 
some statement he made, quoted 
the Spectator newspaper. * Well, 
really me ! ' exclaimed one of 
his auditors, * what queer names 
them Lunnun chaps do give to 
their newspapers now-a-days ! 
"Why, I lay they 'vo called that 
paper th' parson 's talkin' on th' 
Sj)cckt tatcr all ui)o' account o' 
us hevin' th' tatie-demmuck ! ' 

Tatie-happing, straw used for 



coTering potatoes. When pota- 
toes are picked they are first 
gathered into small heaps on the 
mnd and ' happed down ' with 
straw. When all the potatoes 
in a field are picked they are 
then made into a large heap or 
•pie.' This pie is first * batted' 
down with a thick coat of straw 
and then covered with earth. 

Tatie-time, potato harvest 

Tatie-tops, a term of abuse. * Be 
off wi' ye, you owd tatie-topsJ 

Tatie-trap, the mouth. 

Taunt, v. to toes the head. 

Tave, V. to storm, to rage. 

Taving about, restless, violent, 
fidgetty. * Tewing and taving 
about ' is the restless condition of 
one in fever. 

Taw [tau], a boy's marble. 

Tawdered up, pp. dressed in vul- 
gar finery. 

Tazzle [tazl], a teasle. 

Tazzle, v. to entangle. 

Teached, pt. t. taught 'I've 
teach' d school at Butterwick afore 
you was bom ! ' 

Teakle-powles {|teek*l-poulz], a 
machine for raismgheavy weights, 
formed of three poles meeting at 
the top, with a pully at their 
junction. 

Team, (1) a draught of horses or 
oxen. 

(2) Harness for a draught of 
horses or oxen. *iij wanes, iij 
dong carts, vj t^ames, iiij pare of 
great lajnes, ij pare of horse 
laynes, ij horse teames, ploughe 
yokks, iij nepe yoks w* all tyars 
therto bilongyng, ij ploughes, iij 
cotters & ij shares Iiij" iiij*.' — 
Inventory of John Nevell of F€U- 
dingworth, 1553. * Eight oxen 
with yoakos and teames, xxxij".' 
— Inventory of Thomas Teanhy 
of Barton-upon- Humbert 1652. 

Team [teem], v. (1) to pour out. 
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'I was sittin' be th' fireside i' 
me fltockin* feetms, an' th* soft 
thing teamed a lot o' watter out 
0* tn tea-kettle upo' me.' 
(2) To unload a cart or waggon. 

Team down wi* rain, to rain 

Tery fast. 

leamer, one who unloads carts 
or waggons. 

Teamftlly adj. teeming, brimfuL 

Tearing, a4j. boisterous. ' What 
a teartn' bairn thpo art.' * There 's 
been a strange iearirC wind.' 

Teathy, Teachy [teedh-i, teech-i], 

adj. tetchy, peeyish; said of in- 

£EUlt8. 

Teok [tek], v. to take. 

Teld, pt. t. and pp. told. 

Tell [tel], tidings. 'We tally- 
graphted to Doncastor, but can 
near no tell on him.' 

Tell, V. to recognixe. * I could 
Utt her among a thousand folks 
onnywhere.' 

Tell a tale. When anything 
answers well it is said * to tell a 
tale.* * I guanner'd some o' my 
swedes, an* gev th' others nowt 
but manner, an', my wod ! th' 
guanner does tell a tale ! you 
may see where it 's goan, to an 
inch.' 

Tfll-clat, Tell-tale-tit, a tale- 
bearer. 

* Tell'tale-titf your tongue shall bo 

slit, 
And every little dog i' town shall 
have a Uttle bit.' 

Tern, pt, i and pp. 2Vam, q. v. 

Templet, a -model of anything. 
A wooden centre for turning an 
arch. 

Tems [terns'], a brewer's sieve. 

Tenner, a tenon. 

Tent, V. (1) to hinder. 'Does 
he say he sweethearts our Jane ? 



If he comes near hand her I '11 
tent him.* 

(2^ To scare birds from com. 

(3; To toko care of cattle in 
lanes, etc. 

Tenter, Tenting-lad, a boy who 

scares bii'ds from com. See Tent. 

Tereckly [terekli], adv. directly, 
immediatoly. 

Tetters, the ring- worm. * For a 
teter or ringo worme, stampe 
chelendino and apply it to the 
grife and it will quickly cure 
you.' — MS. Note-hook of Anne 
Nevill of Aahhyy circa 1680. 

Tew [tcu], V. (1) to shake, to toss 
about, to keep in motion. * That 
hay wants tewin* ower.' * Hos 
that motter been well ten/d ? ' 

(2) To trouble, to vex. * Mes- 
ter's strange an' teufd 'cos his 
parshill fra Lunnun hes n't 
comod.' — 18 Aug. 1875. 

(3) To tire. «I alust feel 
strange an' tew^d efter a day's 
dyke-mawin'.' 

Tew about, v. to be in constant 
motion, to fidget. * Deary me, 
bairn, do sit still. I niwer seed 
nobody tew about as thoo does in 
all my life.' 

Thack, (1) thatch. 

(2) Coarse grass growing on 
moors. * No man shall fell any 
furres .... nor mowo any 
brakens nor thacke vppon the 
comons of Bottesford & Yaddle- 
thorpe without the consent of the 
Lord vppon payne of euery such 
offence, x'.' — Bottes/ord Manor 
Records, 1G21. In or about the 
year 1815 the late Edward Shaw 
Feacock was shooting at Bottes- 
ford, and called at a cottage on 
the common, called Lightfoot 
House, to get some refreshment. 
The old woman who Hved there 
entered into conversation with 
him, and among other things 
told him that * We 've so moiiy 
snakes and hetherds we 're forced 
to set th' thack a fire to get shut 
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on 'em.' Mr Peacock returned 
home and told his father that 
there were so many snakes and 
adders at lightfoot House, that 
the thatch of the dwelling had 
to be burnt periodically to drive 
them away. The thack the old 
woman meant, was the rough 
grass growing around. 

Thack, V. to thatch. 

Thack-hole, a place in the parish 
of Wintertx)n, 1456. — ArcJiaeoUh- 
gia, xL 238. 

Thaok-preg, a thatch-peg. 

Thaoker, a thatcher. 

Thaim, the colon or large boweL 
A.S. pearm; cf. Ot. and Du. 
darm, * Tharmy guts washed 
for making hog's puddings; Lin- 
coln,* — Baoley's Diet, 

That, 8. (an expletive). ' He 's a 
quiet man, but a rare 'im at owt.' 

* Yes, he is that* 

That there. See This here. 

Thatch. If you are bewitched, 
and steal some thatch off the roof 
of the house of the person who 
bewitches you, it is almost cer- 
tain that ms or her power will 
cease from that moment. 

Theaker, s. a thatcher. 1643. 

* For a day to a theaker f x**.* 
Kirton - in - Lindsey Ch, Ace, 
Theaker is a surname in the dis- 
trict. 

Thedter [theeai'tur], a theatre. 

Thee, the thigL 

Then, conj. than. 'It 's the 
better a great deale then the 
greene woman he brou^t hither 
thorow the streete.*— -Bernard's 
Terence, 305. * Better one corrupt 
and putrified member be cut off, 
then that the whole bodie thereby 
should be infected.' — Lilbum, 
Tried and Cast, 1653, p. 32. * It 
is more fine then brandewine.' — 
— Sack for my money , in Festive 
Songs (Percy Soc.), 51. * Shallow 
brooks run with a fiercer current, 



and make a greater noise then 
deeper rivers do.' — Bobert San- 
derson, Bp. of linooln, Sertnont, 
1657, pre&ce ii. 

Thenk, v. to thank. When the 
author was a child, his nurse- 
maid was wont to say to him. 
'You should say *' think you, 
not ''thank you," Master Ed- 
ward; it 's more genteeL' 

Thereabouts, adv. about. ' Scot- 
ters thereahouU two mile fra 
Messingham.' 

There aways, There aways on, 

adv. thereabouts, in that direc- 
tion. ' I don't know reightly 
where he lives noo, but it 's ather 
at Spittle or somewhere there 
aways on,* 

Thew, pt t. thawed. fThere is a 
story of a rustic who aeecribed a 
winter's day by — * fust it blew, 
and then it snew, and then it 
friz, and then it thew ; and, arter 
that, it friz 'orrid.'— W. W. S.] 

Thick, adj. (1) intimate. 'As 
thick as thack ;' ' as thick as 
three in a bed;' 'as thick as 
inkle - weavers ; ' 'as thick as 
thieves,' are similes indicative of 
great intimacy. 

(2) Persons are said to be 
' ower thick wi' one another ' who 
carry on an intrigue. 

(3) A ^ thick day* is a foggy 
day. 

(4) ' They 11 bite a bit quicker 

An' run a bit thicker; ' 

said of well-bred sheep in con- 
trast with those of base pedie;ree, 
and meaning Ihat the well-bom 
ones will eat a little more, and 
that the same land will be able 
to sustain a greater number. 

Thick and thin, to * into it,* or 

'go at it thick and thin,* is to 
throw all your energies into it. 

Thick end, the greater part 
' I 've gotten th' thick end o' th' 
job finished wi'.' 
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Thiek-wet, a^j. satuiated with 
WBter; said of dothes. 

Thill-luuniefiy bamees for horses 
placed between shafts, fllld. E. 
fAsS, a sliaft of a cart) 'r^umer- 
008 sets of thiU and other har- 
ness.'— Stom/brti Merctary, Sep. 
20, 1867. 

Thimble-pie, a tap on the head 
deliTered by a finger with a 
thimble on it. (Ooimnon.) 

Tbin-furringi very shallow 
ploughing. 

Thing, a person ; commonly used 
as a term of contempt or pity. 
See Team, 

Things, a. pL (1) living, as dis- 
tingnisbed from dead fiarmine 
stoSk. ' Noo then, hes ta' fodder'd 
things r 

(2) Used redundantly. 'How 
does Hooker get his living?' 
'Ob, be sells writing-paper, 
pens, bymn-books, and thingi,* 

Think, a thing. (Probably a 
modem TalgarisnL) 

Think me on, remind me. 

Think on, v. (1) to remember. ' I 
didn't think on to shaw it you 
when you was here.' 

(2) To remind. 'Mmd you 
think me on about it, and don't 
let me forget tiU you are gone.' 
—12 Dec. 1876. 

Think to, think o£ ' What do 
you Mf nib to our new gig P ' 'I 
don't think much to , ... as a 
preacher, but he reads strange 
an' welL' 

Thinks he will, t. e. when he has 
made up his mind; when he 
likesL 

Thin land, land having very 
shallow soil. 

Third -foot land, grass land in 
which the ownership of the soil 
is vested in one person, and the 
right to the hay g^wn therein 
in another. Lajid held by this 



tenure occurs at Appleby, and 
several other places within the 
level of the river Anoholme. 

This-a ways, this way. 'Thoo 
should do it i' this^a ways, sitha, 
not i' that how.' 

This here, an emphatic form of 
this, commonly followed by that 
there, *Put this here into th' 
pantry, an' fling thai there into 
th' swill-bucket.' 

Thod [thod], third. 

Thoff [dhof], conj. though. ' Thoo 
wraps thee sen up, lass, as thoff 
it was snaw-time. 

Thoft, athwart; the transverse 
seat in an open boat. Icel. \>6pta 
or popta (pronounced popta), a 
rowing-bench. 

Thorn -drains, s. pi. Before 
draining-tiles became common, 
it was the custom among farmers 
to drain their land by digging 
trenches and burying sticks, com- 
monly thorns in uiem ; these were 
caJileathor7i-drains, and the pro- 
cess thorn-draining. 

Thoroughfare, (1) a highway. 
(2) A private nght of way over 
another man*s land. 'I've a 
right o' thorough/are thrif his 
gardin; and though I don't want 
to use it, I 'mnotgoin' to partfra 
it at nowt' 

Thorow, prep, through. * I ob- 
served, Cousin Edward, that I 
shot the hare as she run thorow 
the smoochin.' * Thorow the 
streete.' — Bernard, Terence, 305. 

Thorow-gate, highway, thorough- 
fare. (Obsolete.) 'That comer 
is no thorow-gate,* — Bernard, 
Terence, 282. 

Thorpe, a hamlet ; obsolete as a 
separate word, but the termina- 
tion of the names of many vil- 
lages. ' It is layd in payne that 
no cotager in the tewn nor in the 
thorpe shal kepe no catil vpon the 
lordes commones after the lordes 
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officer liane gyuen him warning.' 
— Bottes/ord Manor Records f 1579. 
The town meant in the above 
entry is Bottesford, the thorpe 
Yaddlethorp, which is a part of 
the manor and parish. 

Thow [thou], 8. and v. thaw. 

Thrallage, perplexity. 

Thrave, a certain quantity of 
straw, threshed or unthreshed. 
Defined by Jamieson as * twenty- 
four sheaves of com, including 
two shocks.* 

* A daimen-icker in a thrave,* 
Bums, To a Mou8€f st. 3. 

Thraw [thrau], a turning-lathe. 
A.S. \>r(iivaiiy (1) to turn; (2) to 
throw ; cf. Lat. tarqueo. 

Threap, Threap down, v. to ar- 
gue, to asseverate, to insist npon. 

* He 's alus threapin^ about sum- 
mats.' • She threaped me down 
Sam was dead, but I seed him 
last Sotterda.' * I won't be ihrep 
by a bairn like thoo.' 

Three-bob-square, Three-square, 

adj. triangular. * vi. iij S(iuare 
stooles ijs.' — Inventory of Eager 
Oreney mercer of Qranthamy 1542. 

* It was a thing three - bob- 
square, like th' end on a roof.' — 
West Duttertvick, 1876. 

Three-thrums. Sec Tlirnm, 
Threp [threp], pt. t. of Threap, q. v. 
Thresh, v. to tlirash. 
Thresher, a thrasher. 



, 



a threshold, 
a trestle. 



Thressel [thres-l 

Threstle [thrcs-r 

Thrif, prop. (1) through. *Th' 
rain came thrif chamber-roof so 
bad last ncot that mo an' my owd 
woman hod to hov a wesh-hand 
bason i' th' bod atwoon us to 
catch th' watter.' — 18 July, 1875. 
(2) On account of. * She lost 
her place all thrif his lies.' * All 
sorts o' croppin' 's backerd this 
year thrif tK rain.' — 1875. 

Throddy, adj. active, able to get 



through much work. ' She 's a 
strange throddy woman, never 
knawd a better for gettin' a weeh 
out o' th' waj.' C£ IceL \>r6ask, 
to grow, thnve. 

Throng, a crowd. ' There was a 
strange throng o' folks at th' 
Agricultur' Show.' 

Throng, adj. busy. ' I can't talk 
noo ; I 'm ower throng wi* gettin' 
th' pig out o' th' road.' * I was 
so throng I bed n't time to scrat 
my sen when I itched.' A woman 
at . . . ., who had an infant 
eleven months old, was confined 
of twins. She said to the clergy- 
man who went to baptize them, 
' Harvest 's a ccmin' on, sir, an' 
we shall be strange an' throng, 
I really don't knaw what we 
mun do, for^ sewer enift they 
boath look like livin'.' 

* The people all seemed Yery throng, 

And had such smiling faces, 
And well they might, for I heard 

them say, 
** To-morrow 's Redbum'racea." * 
Bobert Beadhead's Country 
Bamble in the neighbourhood 
of Brigg, 6. 

Throng, v. to crowd. * I niwer 
was so thronged i* my life as I was 
th' day Prince Albert com to 
Lincoln.' 1677. * At the Glass- 
house Lecture, forenoon, though 
it was thronged could hear little.' 
— Thoresby's Diary, i. 4. 

Throng as Throp's wife. A per- 
son who is very busy is said to 
be *a8 throng as Throws wife,* 
Cf. Lawrence Cheny, Muth and 
Gabriel, i. 73. 

Thropple, the windpipe. 

Thropple, v. to throttle. 

Throstie [thros-ll the song- 
thrush ; Turdus Mumcus, 

Throw up, V. (1) to vomit. 

(2) To repu(Uate a bargain or 
an engagement. 

Thruff [thruf], prep, through. 
See ThHf, 
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Thmff-rtone, a large stone which 
goes through a wall. Not, as in 
some places, a grave-cover. 

Thmm, Three-thrums, Thrum- 

xning, the purring of a cat. 

Thmin, (1) a small utensil of 
wicker-work affixed to the pole 
in a mash-tub, in brewing, to 
hinder the malt from escaping 
when the wort is run off. 

(2) The tufted part, beyond 
the tie, at the end of the warp in 
weaving. 

(3) Mopyam, q. v. 

Thmp, the termination thorpe, 
as No^ArMjj, i. e. Northorpe ; 
Scun/Artip, i. e. Scunthorpe. 

Thmssen, pp. thrust. 

Thnd, a dull, heavy blow. [A.S. 

\)odeny the same ; cf. Sanskr. tud, 

to strike; Lat. tundo. Not a 

'modem* word,' as some have 

called it.— W. W. S.] 
Thumb. Of a very awkward 

person it is said, * llis fingers 

are all thumbs,* 
Thumping, adj. large, fine. * A 

th umpin' bairn.' * A th umpirC lie.' 

Thundering, adj. very large. 

• What thunderin* apples them is 
o' Thomas Lockwood s I ' 

Thnnner, s. and v. thunder. 
[A.S. \>unor,'\ * It 's been thun- 
nerin^ hard all th' mornin.' — 9 
Aug. 1875. 

Thnnner-bolt, a belemnite. It 
is still the common opinion that 
these fossils have fallen from the 
heavens during thunder. 

Thnm [thum], a thorn. 
Thnmedale-meade, a meadow in 

Kirton-in-Lindsey, 1616. 

Thnsker, one who does a thing 
with great energy or spirit. 

* George Thorpe was a thusker at 
eatin'.'^ 

Thusking, adj. anything very big 
or fine. * I niwer seed such 
thuskirC tonups onywhere as 



they graw upo' th* wouds [wolds].' 

Thwacking, a beating. 

Thyme. It is a common custom 
to drop thyme upon the coffins of 
the dead at funerals. * Messing- 
hara. — On Sunday last, the body 
of Thos. Tyson was inteiTed in 
the parish church at Messing- 
ham. Being a member of the 
Old Fellows lodge, all the mem- 
bers that could possibly attend, 
did so ... . and on leaving the 
grave pieces of thyme were drop- 
ped upon the coffin, reprasenting 
that time between them was over.' 
— Gaiiisbtirgh NewSy 28 Sep. 1867. 

Tice, V. to entice. 

Tickle, adj. nervous, shy, fearful, 
liable to take offence. Fish, when 
they bite very shyly, are said to 
be * strange an' tickle.' *I'd a 
ticklish j ob underway ; I 'd to m ak' 
him willin' to live i' th' hoose 
wi' her an' not to say nowt to 
mak' her mad naather.' 

Ticky-touch-wood, a game played 
by children, who must touch 
something wooden to hinder their 
being caught. 

Tidy, a child's pinafore. 

Tidy, adj. in good condition. 

* Them beas' looks tidy. They 11 
soon be ready for th' butcher.' 

Tidy-basket, a basket in which 
odds and ends of thread and cut- 
tings are put by women to save 
them for the rag-bag. 

Tied, pp. obliged, compelled. 

* Farmers is tied by their land- 
lords not to sell stroa.' *He'8 
tied to be here soon, for he sweet- 
hearts our lass.' * A few days 
ago I was talking with a gipsy 
from the North of Northumbsr- 
land. . . . My friend repeatedly 
exclaimed, " Oh I you 're tied to 
know him, sir." ' — Notes and 
Queries, 5 S. vol. ii. p. 326. * Our 
commissions tying us only to 
observe your orders.' — ^Letter of 
Sir Henry Oholmley in The 
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Moderate; Impartially communi- 
eating Martial Affaires, Oct 31. 
—Not. 7, 1&48. 

TifE^ a slight quarreL 

Tifit adj. tough. 

Tiffeiif V. to make tough. 'The 
land \b the hetter for it ; it tiffent 
it, and hinds it together.' — ^Th. 
Stone, Rev, of Agric. of Line. 
1800, 318. 

Tight [teit], adj. neat, tidy. 

Til, prep. to. 

Tillage, manure ; commonly used 
of hought manures, such as 
guano, or hones, not manure 
made in the fold-yard. 

Tilt, (1) the hood of a covered 
cart or waggon. 

(2) Drivmg, impetuosity. * He 
was runnin* along full tilt, an' 
fell down all his length.' 

Time, the duration of an appren- 
ticeship, or of a contract for 
service. 

Timmersome, adj. timorous. 

Timothy-grass, meadow catstail 
CTass; Phleum pratense. It was 
Drought to England from Vir- 
ginia by a Mr Wych, and * was 
called Timothy because it was 
brought from New York to 
Carolina by one Timothy Han- 
son.' — Annual Register, 1765, 
143. Cf. Geo. Sinclair's H(yrt, 
Oramin, Wobumensis, 196. 

Tine [tein], (1) a prong, of a 
fork, harrow, or any similar in- 
stniment; a branch of a deer's 
horn. 

(2) A forfeit or fine in a game. 
rProm different roots; cf. (I) 
Icel. teinn, a twig, sprout; (2) 
Icel. tpna, to lose.— W; W. S.] 

Tingtang, a small church-bell, 
sometimes an ancient sanctus- 
bell, more frequently a 17th or 
18th century one about the same 
size, now often used as a Ser- 
mon-hell, q. v. 



IKp, tap, toe, a child's game. 
A square is drawn having nine 
smaller squares or houses within 
it. Two persons play. They 
alternately make the one a 
square and the other a cross in 
any one of the houses. He that 
first gets three in a line wins 
the eame. (Called tit-tat-ioe in. 
London.) 

Tip, Tippy, the peak of a boy's 
or man's cap. 

Tipe, V. to overturn. See Tipple* 

Tipped headland, land in the 
parish of Kirton - in - lindsey , 
1787. 

Tipple [tip-1], strong drink. 

Tipple, to overturn ; a diminutive 
of tipe. Ton tipe up a barrel, 
but tipple over a tea-cup. 

Tit, a hackney. 

' Now academics pump their wits. 
And lash in vain their lazy tii#.* 
Weekly Mag. 1762, voL iL p. 108. 

Titter-totter, adj. in a state of 
wavering or hesitation. 

Tittivate [titivait*], v. to clean, 
to polish, to dress up, to restore. 

* Hev you seen Ketton Church 
sin' it was titiivated up P ' 

Tittling, tickling. 

Titty-puss, a pet name for a cat 

To, this ; in the phrases * <o-year,' 

* <o-week,* * to-day,' * to-neet.' 

To, prep. (1) with. * I alus tak* 
sugar to my coffee, but none to 
my tea.' 

(2 ) For. * It 's good to nowt 
at all.' 

To-do, sb. a quarrel, a row, a fid- 
get. ' What a to-do you are 
makin' all about nowt.' 

To-morra 't neet, to-morrow at 

night. 

To-morrer [tu-morVu], to-mor- 
row. 

Toad [toa'h'd]. A vulgar woman 
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Toad-ge&der, toad-spawn. 
Toad-pipe, horac-tail j EquUetum 



Tocl,(l)afox. (Obaoleto.) There 
ie a B&ndliill in Yaddlothorpe 
called Todhae. 

(2) Dung. 

[3) Two stoaea of wool 
Tod, V. to weigh ; only used with 

regard to wool. "Them eheep 
'nil tod throes,' i. e. it will take 
three of their fleeces fa> weigh a 
tod. ' Mr Wetherel of Hacking- 
ton informed me, that of what 
was called Lincoln sheep, he 
toddtd all threes.' — Arth. Young, 
Lincjgric. 1799,311. 

Toddle, T. Bometimee used half 
hnmorooalf for to walk when 
there is no weakness implied. 
' Well, I man be toddlin' * is a 
common expression ased by one 
who has stayed talking longer 

. tbaa he ought to have done. 

Toff [toff, adj. tough. 

Toft, Toft-itead, a piece of land 
on which a cottage, haTing a 
common - right, etends or has 
stood. ' There are four to/U or 
cottages upon this estate, but 
the Houses are all down. The 
lands belonging to them are 
called To/bHadi each of whicK 
.... has an unlimited right of 
common upon the moor.'— Sur- 
vty of Majujr of Kirton-in-Lind- 
■cy, 1787. 

Tofter, the owner of a toft. ' AH 
thoee who are inrolled in the 
Lord of the Uanor's ansient 
burrongh rent roll, .... are 
Burghers and Toftert., and have 
tight of common.' — Qain^targh 
Maaor Becordt, in Stark's Siel. 
188. 

Toglther [togidhur], adv. to- 
gether. 

lUlnun, a collector of tolb. 'He 
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himself, secretly sent informa- 
tion of it to the U^lman.' — Stark, 
Hilt Oaintburgh, 547. 

Tom-boy, Tom-lad, a romping 
girl 

Tom-noddy, a fooL 

Tom-tawdry, vulgar finery. 

Tom Taylor, a cran&-fly. 

Ton, Tonin' [ton, tonin], a turn, 
turning. 'There used to be a 
goaat to see at neets at th' ton 
agean Mr Barley's bam, where 
tfiem boans was dug up.' ' Fost 
ionitt' ye come to leads straight 
doon to th' Trent.' 

Top [ton], v. to turn. 

T' one and t' otlier, the one and 
the other. ' I" one on 'em turned 
on to Ketton an' C other Ean- 
thrup way.' ' The tone by longe 
succession from bis ancoetrie, tht 
lothfT by his office.' — SirTbomaa 
Uore's H'ortei, 16fi7, 40, h. 
[Well ascertained to be corrup- 
tions of that one and that other.— 
W. W. S.] 

Toner [tunur], tlie one or the 
other. ' They're Uetbadisses or 
Banters, toner.' ' He's toner eat- 
in' one, or hes gotten him into a 
comer an' duret na' fice him ; ' 
said of a ferret. 

Tongue, a long and narrow piece 
of cloth torn out of a dress. 

Tongue [tungi, v, to pro 
'It's one o them loni 



[ronounce. 
ong Latin 
wods, I can't tongtK it.' 

Ten^e-tied, (1) dumb. 

f2} Compelled to be silent. 
' Sne could hev clear'd up th,' 
whole mess ; but then, you see, 
her son was in it, so she was 
totigtte-tied like.' 

Tonnp [tomip], a tumip. 

Tonnp lantern, a tumip lantom, 
1. e. a large tumip hollowed 
out; with mouth, eyes, and nose 
made in it to imitate the human 
face. A candle is then put ia- 

n 
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side, and it is used by silly per- 
sons for the purpose of aflfiight- 
ing people simpler than them- 
selVes. 

Tooken, pp. taken. Efter he'd 
tooken th' place he sent his fasten- 
penny by agoan.' — Burringham, 
4 Dec. 1874. 

Tool, (1) a hollow wooden spade 
shod with iron, used on the 
Trent side for digging warp, and 
other soil that has no stones in 
it. Sometimes called a hollow- 
tool, 

(2) A term of contempt. * He 
is a poor, or pitiful, tool; Homo 
est miflellus, abjectus et vilis.' — 
Bob. Ainsworth, Lat Diet 1783. 

Tool, V. (1) to level the sides of 
a newly-cut drain, or newly- 
raised embankment. 
(2) To dress stone. 

TootiL Tooth-ache is believed 
to be caused by a worm gnawing 
at the root of the tooth; the 
author has met with many per- 
sons who profess to^have seen 
one or more of these worms. 

Tooth and nail, with the utmost 
oamostnoss. 

Tooth-hond, material for biting, 
used of pastui-es. (Hotid = hold.) 
* Th' Boaucliffo close is strange 
an' bare, there 's no iooth-houd 
for nowt.* 

Tootle, V. to blow a horn. 

Toozle, V. to touzlo ; pull about 
in rough play. 

Top, the ceiling, as * th' room- 
top,' * th' kitchen-top.' 

Top-boot. These were the com- 
mon dress of the old race of 
farmers. Now they are hardly 
over seen except in the hunting- 
field. The yellow or white top 
represents the light-coloured lin- 
ing of the old jack-boot, the 
upj)or pai-t of which was made 
of soft leather and was worn 
turned down when the wearer 



was not on horseback. In the 
last century jack - boots were 
worn on horseback; at other 
times stockings and shoes. The 
date of ^e introduction of the 
top-hoot into the hunting-field 
is in some measure fixed by the 
following: *A modern fox- 
hunter, stepping out of his car- 
riage by a covert side, looks 
more like as tiiough he were 
going a-oourting thfm fox-hunt- 
ing. Those of the old school 
thought this was carried too far. 
The late Mr Forrester of Willy 
Hall in Shropshire, who hunted 
that country many years, gave 
his coverts, when far advanced 
in life, to a pack of fox-hounds, 
set up in his neighbourhood by 
some farmers. Having ridden 
out one day to see them, he was 
asked how he liked them? "Very 
much indeed," replied the vete- 
ran ; *' there was not one damned 
fellow in a white-topi)«i boot 
among them.* '— Nimrod, On the 
CondUion of Hunters, 1831, p. 
29. 
Top - dresfling, a spiinkling of 
manure laid on tne top of the 
land. * Only a thin top^drewing 
of education laid upon the natural 
soil.' — ^Mrs Oliphimt, Agnes, i. 8. 

Topfull, quite fulL * That lad 's 
tap-full o' mischiel' 'He's as 
top-full o\lamin' as he can stick.' 

Top-land, land on the hills, as 
distinguished from that in the 
valleys of the Trent and An- 
cholme. 

Toploftical, Topknotieal, adj. 
very excellent. (Query, slang.) 

Topper, some person or thing 
that is very excellent. Often used 
in irony. (Slang.) 

Toppin, (1) a ball, fish, bird, or 
other ornament put on the top 
of a stack. 

(2) The top-knot of feathers on 
the head of a bird. 
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% adj. fluipassing, excel- 
lent. (Slang.) 

Top-fawyer, one who is yery 
expert or clever in any particu- 
lar kind of work or play. ' He 's 
a top sawyer at owt o' this sort.' 
^j&df Skirlaugh, iii. p. 231. 

^P Upi y. to finish ; said of a 
stack, and hence, by analogy, of 
other things. * I shall send, her 
to school tor another quarter; 
then she *11 be tombed up,^ * Them 
four fat beas' 'all be topped up in 
another fortnit.' 

tTom-down, adj. riotous, disor- 
derly; said of a child. 'Oh, 
Betsy Jane, what a torn-down 
geR thoo is. It wad mak' a toad 
sick to hey to be i' th' hoose wi' 
thee a day thri£' 

lorrable [torr*ubl], adj. terrible. 

ToBS-pot, a great drinker. ^ Thus 
became Tom Toese-pot rich.' — 
XJrquhart's trana of Babelais' 
Chirganttiay book i. chap. 5. 

Tot, a small quantity of beer, less 
than a gill. 

Tot np, y. to add up. 

T*oihery the other. See Tone, 

ToWy in, y. To have a person or 
thmg ' i' tow ' is to have him or 
it under your influence, direc- 
tion, or guidance. * I think I 'ye 
gotten these dreans t* tow noo.' 

Towd [toud], pp. told. 

Towel, y. to beat. 

Towelin, a baby's napkin. 

Towil, a tiresome boy. 

Town, a village. See Thorpe. 

Towt [tout], pp. taught 

Towze [touz], y. to tease, to card 
wool. 

Toy, y. to card wooL 

To-year, this year. 

Traoe, y. to wander about aim- 
lessly. * Do sit thee doon, bairn, 
thoo 's alus tracirtk in an' out' 



[* Trace and turn, bo3r8.' — Two 
Noble Kinamen, ed. Skoat, III. v. 
21 ; and see the note. — W. W. S.] 

Traffic, V. (1) to walk about with- 
out settled purpose. 

(2) To trespass upon other 
people's land. 

Trailing, Traily, adj. sickly, 

nervous, weary. * Mrs 

is alus strange an' trail in\ but 
it 's my opinion if she 'd tak* 
summats fra th' Crowlo drug- 
gisters that I could get for her, 
an' leave off whitterin her sen 
aboot other folks's reli^ous con- 
sams, she 'd be so well m a week 
she could walk to Gainsb'r an' by 
agean wi'out batein'.' 

Trail-tripes, a slovenly woman. 

Trammel-net, a net used by 
poachers for netting partridges. 
See G^ervase Markham, Hunger^s 
Prevention^ p. 97. 

Trammock, v. (1) to walk about 
without settled purpose. 

(2) To trespass upon other 
people's land. See Traffic 

Tramp, v. to trudge over. * I 've 
tramped this road five an' twenty 
year;' said by a walking postman. 

Tramper, (1) a tramp. 

(2) A wanderer in search of 
work. * Because fewer foreign 
trampers resort to Axholme.' — 
Th. Stone, Rev, of Agric. of Line, 
1800, 303. 

Translate, v. to change ; usually 
applied to transforming one kind 
of garment into another. * Our 
parson gev th' owd communion- 
table-cloth to th' clerk, an' he 's 
translated it into a great-coat 
agean winter-time.' — Willough- 
ton, * Bottom, thou art trans^ 
lated,* — Mid, Ni, Dream, III. L 
122. 

Trapass, v. to wander about aim- 
lessly. * When iwer it 's mucky, 
both you an' th' dogs is sewer to 
begin trapasain* in an' out o' th' 
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boose.' 'That there trapeairig 
chap Drake had fetched off poor 
Fanny in his Tan«' — Monthly 
Packet, Jan. 1876, p. 19. 

Trapes [traips], (1) a slovenly 
woman. 

(2) An uncomfortable walk 
among mud, stones, or other im- 
pediments. ' I 'd a strange trapes 
fra Corringham and Kexby, th' 
road was omust knee deep.* 
' It 's such a toil and a trapes up 
them two pair of stairs.* — Mrs 
Henry Wood, The Channings, 
1866, p. 471. 

Trash-bagu, a worthless person. 

Trashle [trash-l], a tiresome child. 

Trashment, trash, rubbish. 

Trann, v. to play; to play truant. 

Tray, (1) a hurdle. '40 tray 
heads for stack yard at 9^*— Bill 
of WxlHam White of Scotter, 1821. 
(2) A wash-tub. 

Treaole-foot, the sediment at the 
bottom of a treacle-can. 

Tread the shoes straight, to con- 
duct oneself circumspectly. * I *ve 
bed cause enif to tread my shoes 
very straight while I 've b^n liv- 
in* doon at th' Warp-land.* — 
Messingham, 1843. * They mun 
tread their shoes very straight or 
there *11 be a row with our 

• Qqmre:--IlaIfSkirlaugh,ln2. 

Tree, a window-plant* 

Tree-pot, a flower-pot 

Treg, a worthless person. *I 
nol)but tell*d him ^at he was a 
lame owd treg* — Waddingham. 

Trem, pn^t. of trim, ' Yes, it 's 
a K^iuitiful troo. Two or three 
"WiH^ks sin* I went up to Ann's, an* 
1 8tt>*«». '• You Ve killin* that there 
trtH^ ^i* cH>wdnes8, 1*11 hev it 
ht>Aiu wi* mo ; ** an* so I browt it 
hiwin, ai\* I pottor'd aboot th* 
riH^ts, an* I ftnn iU an* I ger it a 
n\ip v>* WHHu t*Hi an* a ft>w tea- 
l«>«vtv«» an* now you see I * — ITiw- 



Trembles, Trem*ls [trem-lz], 

ague, palsy. 
Tremmle [trem-l], y. to tremble. 
Trent, the river so called. 

' Well is the man 
Atwixt Trent and Witham.' 

Trent-£Edl, the point where the 
. river Trent fedls into the Hum- 
ber. 

* Between Trent-falls and Witten- 

ness 
Many are made widdows and 
famerless.' 
Diary of Abr, de la Pryme, p. 139. 

Tressemen land^ certain land 
in Sirton-in-Lindsey, the ten- 
ants of which held it by the 
tenure of keeping prisoners in 
the stocks, and gathering Todfi 
for hurdles ^ for the Lords folde,' 
and making his * hay in a Beeke.' 
— Norden*s Survey of Manor of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, 1616, 9. 

Tresftle [tresl], (1) a carpenter's 
stool on which wood is rested. 

(2) The stools on which oofKns 
are placed. 

Trick, concern, business, traffic 
' He *s a shack-bag, 1 11 hev no 
trick wi* him.' 

Trig, adj. tight. 'Thoo mont 
shove no more into that bag, it's 
ower trig no.' ' Trio as a (uum.' 
Of The Antiquary, chap. 24. 

Trinity-mau, the feast of the 
Holy Trinity. (Obsolete.) ' That 
all tne bankes aboute the Inges 
be maynteyned sufficiently to tiie 
iudgement of the overseers before 
Trinity^mas in paine of euery 
defalte iii'. iiii*.' — Scatter Manor 
JRecords, 1630. 

Tripplinghoes, certain sand-hills 
at Messingham. A farm-house 
has been built there in recent 
days ; and the name is assuming 
the vulgar and senseless form m 
Triplingham. 

Trod [trod], a footpath. 
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Trollop, Y. to beat. 

Trollops, a dirty, sluttisli woman. 

Trolly [troH], a low cart used for 
. deliTering goods. 

Trot, (1) an old woman; a tenn 
of contempt. ' See how earnest 
the old trot is to haue her here, 
and all because shoe is a drunken 
gossip of hers.' — Bernard, Te- 
rence, 19. 

(2) A little child. 

Trottles, s. pi. the dung of sheep, 
lambs, or rabbits. * Jjamb-trottle 
tea ta'en in'ardly is a very fine 
thing for the whoopin'-cough.' 

TrOYB [trovz], e. pi. troughs. 

Tmimle [trun*l], the wheel of a 
barrow. 

T tak' 'em all, a teetotum. 

Tub-ihnmper, a cooper. *My 
dear I the tuh-thumper who lives 
beside the "Unicorn'* has been 
thrashing his wife.' — Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, 1854. 

Tnffle [tufi], v. to bind flax. 

. ' Tuffle it ; t. e, that is making it 
into a loose sheaf, open at bot- 
tom.' — Arth. Young, Line. Agric, 
1799, 164. 

Tnk, pt t took. 

Tnl, prep. to. See Til 

Tumble - dung, a large black 
beetle which lives in dung. 

Tumble ower their heads. Cattle 

are said to tumble ower their 
hecuia when they make on sell- 
ing double what they have cost. 

Tnmbril, Tmnril, a square frame 
for holding fodder in fold-yards. 
• 12 tumprill posts at 1' 2^:—Bill 
of William White of ScoUer, 1821. 
This word seems to have meant 
a dung-cart in Essex in 1643. 
' Meriton insolently replied that 
he would provide his Tumbril, 
that is, his dung-cart, to carry 
her and her children from con- 
stable to constable.* — Walker, 
8uffering$ of Clergy, ii. 397. 



Tomma, to me. 

Tmnmle [tum-l], y. to tumble. 

Tnnder, tinder. 

' Matches an' tunder; 
When a man 's married, he 's fost 
to knock under.' 

Tnnder-box, a tinder-box. 

Tuneable, adj. (1) able to sing. 
(2) In tune. On a bell at 
Binstead, Hants., is 'Doctor 
Nicholas gave five pound to help 
cast this peal tuneable and soimd.' 
— Lukis, Ch, BelU, Tl, The 
word is of constant occurrence 
in bell-founders' contracts. 

< More tuneable than lark to shep- 
herd's ear.' 

Mid. Nt, Dream, 1. 1 184. 

Tnimel [tun*l], a funnel 

Tup, (1) a ram. 

(2) The falling weight of a 
pile-engine. 

Turbary, a place where turves 
are dug. 

Tnrf-pit, a pit whence turves 
have been taken. 

Turk, a bad-hearted or violent 
man. A man whose bad lan- 
guage is considered not to ex- 
aggerate his real designs. 

Turkey-eggs, s. pi. freckles.. 

Turky nab hill, a place in the 
parish of Messingham, 1825. 

Tnrment [tur*ment, turment'], 
s. and V. torment. * What a tur^ 
ment you are, bairn ! I'd raather 
ride bare backside to Linco'n 
up'n a fur busk then be wi'in a 
mile o' thee.' * If you turment 
them wasps, they 'U tang thee.'. 

Turn, the act of curdling. 

Turn ag^ain, money returned on 
payment for stock. At whatever 
price cattle are sold, a small sum 
IS always given back to the pur- 
chaser, for luck. 

Turn the brain, to make insane. 
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' yij V>T '9 ^ti^Lse mud fend of 
readlnz. He II atudr for howvs 
ov*T Walker's gco^raphr book, 
bat l\e taken it from kini for 
fear it &boxild furm kU hrainJ — 

Tnm the honie ovt of tiie win- 
dows, to make a distiirbaiioe» a 
great noxae, or a riot. ' No, be 
will now throw the house out of 
the vrindoir§* — James Harring- 
ton, Tfke Prerogative of Popular 
Government, L viL 

Tnm-trencher, a game, played 
witb a trencber at Cbrutmaa- 
tide. 

Tom up, V. to ' Tougb ; ' f . e. to 
put projections on a borse's sboes 
to enable it to keep its foot- 
bold in frost-time. 

Tamil, the hasp or catcb of an 
old-^sbioned window-casement. 

• He brake a quarry to get in bis 
band to tumtbe tumil,*" Church- 
hook day worth, co. Notts., 1696. 

Turnip, v. (1) Tumip plants 
are Haid to begin to turnip wben 
tboy bogin to form bulbs. 

(2) To put sboep upon tumios. 

* Shearling wethers ; tumiped oy 
many, and sold in the wool.' — 
Arth. Young, Line. Jgric, 1799, 
320. 

Tnrves [tun'^z], s. pi. peat cut for 
fuel. T^ooBags. In the inventory 
of the goods of Edward Dixon 
of Keadby, 1684, occurs * Turfes 
black & white, 3/. 10«.' 

Tnsh, Tnsbipeg^, a child's name 
tor a tooth. 

Tnssobk, a * hassock,* q. v. 

Tnzzle, a tussle ; a struggle. 

Twang, (1) savour, flavour. 
•This tea's p>tton th' ttvang o' 
Hunnnats it should n't bev.' 

(2) Mode of speech, accent, 
diah»ot . * Sho spooks wi' a South- 
ooimlry ttrang,* 

Twanger. a Iviwfaced lie. 



TwBBk, & and r. beat 



9 an earwig. 

TweI*Maiitti, a twdyemontb. 

Twicer [tweis-or], a thing worth 
two of aomeUiing elaeu 

Twig, y. to imdentand. 

' ^^Sgy niade a blunder. 
An* Uiat was yery big ; 
Biggy made a blander, 
Acoe be ooold n't twig* 

Twill, the spool of a spinning- 
wbc»eL 

Twilty a bed-quilt 

Twilt, y. (1) to qnilt 

(2] To beat <I11 tweH thy 
mucky bastard bairn aboon a bit 
tb' fost time I dam owd on it'-^ 
Kirton-in-Lindaeyf 1855. 

Twilting-frame, a qnil ting-frame ; 
a frame in which bed-quilts are 
made. 

Twine, y. to twist. 'Ill tmne 
thy neck round for tha.' 

Twink, a twinkling. 

Twinty, a two-year old colt 
(From twO'Winter.^W. W. S.) 

Twitch, (1) couch-grass. 'A 
continued mat of triticum repens, 
or what is commonly called couch 
or twitch'gnoB.* — Tbo. Stone, 
Bev, ofAgric, of Line. 1800, 318. 
(2) A stick with a cord at- 
tached, used to hold horses by 
the upper lip. 

Twitch, V. (1) to tie tightly. 
(2) To castrate by means of a 
cord. 

Twitchel [twichl], a narrow lane, 
an entry. 

Twitching, gathering twitch. 
Arth. Toung, Line, Agric* 1799, 
398. 

Twitter, a state of nervousness 
or fear. ' He 's in a strange 
txvitter aboot bis boose-buildin .' 

Twiizle, V. to twirl, to twist. 

Tyke [teik], (1) a dog. 
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(2) A tiresome boy. 

Type [teip], a place with artificial 
burrows, called angles, therein 
furnished with stops, used for 
taking rabbits in warrens. 

Type, Type up [teip], v. to tip 
up, to overturn. See Tipple. 

Typpet, land in the parish of 
Winterton, 1456. — ArcJiaeologiUy 
xl. 238. 

Ugly-monthed, foul-mouthed, 

given to bad language. ' She 's 
the ugly^mouthedesi woman I 
ever hesu^ speak.' — 1870. 

Un-, used at times for the Latin 
negative prefix tn- or tm-; as 
' tiiipossible,' * unconvenient.* 

Unbethink, v. to recollect. (Mid. 
^.unbethijiken; A,S. ymb-\f€ncan.) 

* And vnhdhought him of a while, 
How he might that wilde bore 

beguile.* 
Sir Lionel, in Percy FoUo, i 76. 

•Now William the Conqueror 
haveing the whole nation at 
command begun to unbethink 
himself, how he might gratify 
his £a,vourites.* — De la Pryme's 
Hist, of WiniertoninArchaeologia, 
zl. 234. 

Vnole. The people veiy rarely 
say nephew or niece. They 
almost always speak of the senior 
as uncle or aunt to the junior. 

* She 's a child her husband was 
uncf^ to.' — Mabel Heron, i. 137. 

* That young woman I 'm unde 
\o*—Mab€l Heron, ii 120. 

Uncomeatable, [un*kumat*ub]], 
adj. unattainable. 

Uncomed, pp. not come. The 
author heard the following con- 
versation at the Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey post - office about twenty 
years ago : 

Old woman, tapping at post- 
office window — * Noo then, Mr 
Frow, hes that letter corned f ' 



Mr Frow (the post-master) — 
* Noa, it hes n't.' 

Old woman — * Well, noo, Mr 
Frow, do you think yersen this 
is th' reight way to use a womcm P 
here hev I been iwery day, 
iwery day for a week clartin' 
aboot efter ye to ax for my awn 
letter, an' it 's uncomed yet. Will 
it be here to-morrer ? ' 

TJncoiiBcioiiable, adj. unreason- 
able. *What an unconscionable 
time i' th' momin' this is to come. 
You owt to ha' been upo' the job 
by six, an' it 's just upo' th' 
strike o' eight an' not a handstir 
done.' 1641. * Petition of Thomas 
and Richard Heming for relief 
against Henry Brackenhead, by 
whose unconscionable practises 
they have been deprived of the 
chauntry house in Bowny.' — 
Hist, MSS, Com, Rep, iv. app. 
112. 

TJncimning^, adj. ignorant, stupid. 
See Mon, Ang, iiii 554. 

TJndecent, adj. indecent. 

TJndercomestand, v. to under- 
stand. 

Under-come-stumble, v. to floun- 
der in speech. * He uiider-come- 
stumbled about so I could get th' 
reight end o' nowt.' (Oddly 
eiLOu^yUndercomestumble is used 
in London in placeof understand.) 

Under-drawing, a plaster ceiling. 

TTnderfind, v. to find out, dis- 
cover something secret. * He 
was here last neet, I underfind, 
though they didn't want me to 
knaw.' 

Underhanded, adj. (1) under- 
hand. * It was just like him, a 
strange underhanded trick.' 

(2) Not having a sufficient 
number of hands, %, e, work- 
people. * We 're alus strange 
an' underhanded on threshin* 
days ; catch-workmen is n't to be 
gotten noo at no rate.' 
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TTnderloiit, (1) a lazy servant-boy. 

(2) The least boy on a £arm. 

(3) The weakest beast in a 
herd. 

TTndermiiid, y. to undermine. 

TTnderneaii, (1) underneath. 
(2) a4j. deceitful 

TTnderpin, v. to put a foundation 
under a wall * Until then the 
Anglican Establishment was 
girded and underpinned by its 
exclusive social and pohtical 
privileges.' — Esmys on Belig, and 
Xit, vol. i. p. 36. 

TTndersiiffing, underdraining. 

TTnder the roof, in the house. 

TTngain, adj. inconvenient. * It 's 
a strange ungain place; all th' 
rooms oppen one thrif another.' 

TTngear, v. to take the harness off 
a horse. 

TTn^one, pp. not gone. * He 
comed two hours sin*, an' th' 
idle foUer *s ungone yet.' See 
Unconied, 

TTnheppen, adj. unskilful (see 

Heppen), * lie 's the htin^eppeneat 
bem' at 'andlin' a tool 'at ivver I 
seed,' 

TTnkind, adj. (1) crooked, twisted ; 
lit. unnatural *Them ashes 
graws strange an' unkind,' 
(2) Heavy, sad ; said of land. 

TTnknown land. Where lands 
are unenclosed, if a person has a 
right to a certain number of 
acres, but has not any merestone 
or other mark to show where 
they are, his property is called 
unknown land, ana he is required 
by the manorial or parochial 
authorities to take his crop, from 
year to year, in such part of the 
field as IS allotted to him. 

TTnliverable, adj. not fit for de- 
livery; said of potatoes. See 
Liverahh, 

TJnlowse, Unloose, v. to loose. 



TTninensefnly adj. indecent, dis- 
orderly. 

TJnnatnrablei adj. unnaturaL 

TTnpossibility, an impossibility. 
' It 's an unpombility to farm 
warp-land to any sense if it cant 
be kept dear O'watter.' 'Wherin 
semeUi to be so many vnpossy- 
bylytees,* — ^Lord Bemers, Arthur 
of Little Britain, ed. 1814. Pro- 
log. 

TTnpossible, adj . impossible. ' It 'a 
unpossible to live wi' a woman 
like her wi'out fedlin' out.' ' It 
is unpossible almost for two young 
folks, equall in years to live to- 
gether, and not be in love, espe- 
cially in great houses.' — Kob. 
Burton, Anat, Msl. 1652, p. 481. 

TTnsatisfled, adj. dissatisfied. 

TTntil, (1) prep. unto. See Til. 
I 've been until him Bcores o* 
times, but could get no sattte- 
ment.' 

* I trust in God, how dare ye then 
Say thus my soule vntill ? * 
Psalm xi., Stemhold and Hop- 
kins, ed. 1628. 

(2) Into. ' Chuck some more 
stoans until her, she'll carry iwer 
so much more yet ; ' said of load- 
ing a cart, 1858. 

Up, used with many verbs to in- 
tensify their meaning, as to clean 
upy to repair up, to reightle tip. 

Uphoud [upoud-], V. to uphold, 
to support. * I '11 uphoud it * is 
a common expression used to in- 
dicate complete certainty. A 
man told the author some little 
time since that he had met with 
a person who denied the everlast- 
ingness of future torment ; but 
he added, * when he comes to be 
dead he '11 find out different, III 
uphoud it' *Your gard'ncr's 
made his sen into a gent, then, 
noo, I '11 uphoud it, for I seed 
him mysen nobut yesterday 
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walkin* wi' a carpet-bag in his 
hand.'— £€Ck%, 1876. 

TTp nor down, anywhere. * I 've 
been lookin' for W offil oud thing 
all th* momin', an' can't find it 
naather up nor down nowhere.' 

ITpon heaps, in confusion. ^ She 
alus hes ner hoose tipon heaps," 

Uppanend, same as ' on end/ q. y. 
Uppin^ - steps, TTpping - stones, 

norsing-steps, q. t. C£ Notes 
and Querus, 5 Series, iv. 18, 275. 

Uppish, adj. haughty. 

I^rise, a rising in social position. 
'The uprise o' that family was 
th' inolosures.' 

TTjprising, getting up in a mom- 
mg. <It was time for uprising 
afore ony of ns was i' bed. 

ITprising an* down setting. To 

know the uprising and down-set' 
Ung of a person or a family 
means to know all about their 
private concerns. SeoPjs.cxxzix. 
1 (Prayer-Book). 

TTpshot, result, consequence, out- 
come. ' Th' upshot 'all be, if thoo 
does n't iak* care, that thoo 'U get 
a month or two i' prison.' 

Upsteer, disturbance, confusion. 
' There was such an a upsteer as 
you niwer seed.' 

Tip stroke, result, conclusion. 
' Th' upstroke on it all was that 
they ton'd him oot o' his farm.' 

TTpsydaisy [uopsidai'zij, an ex- 
pression used when liftmg an in- 
mnt. 

ITptak, (1) the taking up or en- 
tering upon anything. * It 's to 
be hopea his brass 'all be ready 
when th* uptak comes.' ' Uptak 
day for land hereabouts is Lady- 
day.' • Th' tiptoife o' th' wool 'all 
be next Wednesday.' *MrTomp- 
Bon for the uptak money £l 1&.* 
—Northorpe Ace 1782. 

(2) A deposit paid on the pur- 
chase of timber, &o. 



TTp to, equal to any undertaking. 

* He 's up to entering on a farm 
of four or five hundred acre.' 

* He 's six sons, but they 're non 
on 'em up to nowt.' 

TTs, frequently used for the singu- 
lar, me. * Mammy, give us some 
bread an' butter.' * Lend us yer 
hand-saw, will ye ? ' 

'TJsban' [uz'bun], husband. 

TTse, interest for money. 

Used to eonld, used to be able. 
' I doan't knaw whether I could 
find th' road noo, but I used to 
could* 

Used to would, would. 'He 
niwer went to chech at that 
time o' day, 'cos he did n't use to 
would* 

Vails, s. pi. presents to servants. 

Valance-stiek, a thin, fiat rod, 
which runs in a slot in the top of 
a bed-valance, which is used for 
keeping it in its place. 

Vallidom, value. ' It 's not the 
vallidom of six pence.' 

Valnate, v. to value. 'When 

all things is valuated^ it will come 
out he owes me money.' * It 
will be important to valuate the 
influence of this extraordinary 
man.' — London Society^ Feb. 
1873, p. 140. 

Valne, space of time. ' I waited 
for him, maybe the value of ten 
minutes.' 

Vardit, Vardy, (1) verdict 

(2) Opinion. * 1 think we shall 
hev snaw ; what's your vardit f ' 
' Hod thoo thee noise, thoo 's alus 
pokin' in thy vardit* 

Varment [vannent], (1) vermin. 
(2) A term of abuse. 

Varra [var-r'u], adv. very. 

Vartiwell, the eye of a gate in 
which the crook works. * March 
30th [1763] Crookes vartuaiU & 
bands 1' 8 .' — Northorpe Ace, 
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Vast, adj. great, numerous ; used 
as sb. for a large quantity. * There 
used to be a vast o* rabbits at 
Holme.* * There 's a vast o* pears 
f year.* 

'Velvet-tongue, a smooth-spoken, 

deceitful person. 
Vernon, venom. 

Vertwood, a wood in the parish 
of Brumby. * All that Springe 
of Wood or coppice commonly 
called Prince Wood alias Vert- 
wood lyeing and being in Broom- 
by in the county of Lincoln.' — 
Survey of Manor of KxrUm-in- 
Lindseyy 1649. 

Very deal, very much. *My 
missis is a very deal better this 



momin\* 



Very not weU, very unwell. 

* Well, John, how's your missis ? ' 

* Thank you, she *s very not well 
this momin*.' 

Vesses [vesez], s. pi. verses. 

* I 'm goin' to chapil to hear th' 
bairns say their vesses* 

Vet, a veterinary sui^geon. 

Vice, part of a spinning-wheel 
fitted with wire hooks, for con- 
ducting the thread to the spool, 
which IS put upon it. 

Viewly, adj. pleasant to the eye. 

* Butchers blaws meat to mak' it 
look viewly* * That calica looks 
viewly y but why what's it doo- 
tor'd up wi' ? — chalk an' glazin', 
an' when it 's wesh'd it 's as thin 
as a bit o' muslin.' 

Volantine, a ' valentine.' 

Wabble [wob-1], v. to tremble, 
to reel about, to sway from side 
to side as a duck does in walk- 
ing. 

Wacken, Wakensome, adj. wake- 

ful, sharp, quick-witted. * As 
wacken as a witterick.' 

Wad, a mark in shooting, plough- 
ing, land-measuring, &c. 



Wad, V. would. 

Wad-8taff, Wad-ftiek, a tall white 
wand, or a wand painted in alter- 
nate rims of various colours, used 
as a mark for ploughmen_in set- 
ting out furrows. 

Wade, V. to ford. * I 've waded 
iwery dreSLn an* beck there is 
atween Flizborough Stather and 
Mo'ton.'— i2. X., 1849. 

Waff (that is, waft\ odour, soent. 

* There 's a strange waff o' new 
paint about.' — 17 Aug. 1875. 

Waffle, the bark of a little dog. 

Waffle-bags, a foolish person who 
talks much, and foolishly. ' He 'a 
such an a voaffle - hays ; iwery- 
body i' th' toon 's staul'd to dead 
wi' listenin' to him.' 

Waffy, adj. silly, weak in mind 
or body. 

Waft, a wind, a breeze, a blast. 

* There was thunner i' th' air, an' 
he could n't get a waft o' wind.' 

* The wafte [pi a cannon-shot] 
tooke mv breath from me for that 
preisent. — 1642, Autohiog, of 
Alice Thornton (Surteee Soc), 33, 

Wage, wages. 

Waggon and horses, Ursa major, 
the great bear. 

Waggoner, the head-man among 
a former's yearly senrantfli 

Wain, a waggon. 

Wain, V. to wean. 

Wait, the act of waiting. * I 'd 
a sb^nge long wait for him afore 
he comed fra th' dub.' — 11 Dec 
1876. 

Wake Fwaik], adj. weak. 'Th' 
poor bairn 8 strange an' waks 
yet' 

Walker earth, Fuller's eartL 
(Obsolescent.) 

Walking-fish, a small silvery in- 
secv. 

Walks, an avenue. There was, 
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until about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a long avenue of elms 
to the south of the village of 
Burringham, called Burringham 
walks. They are shewn in the 
Ordnance Map. 

Waller, adj. watery, said of food. 
' That rice-nudding tastes so blue 
and wcdUr, 

Wall-eyed, adj. A horse is said 
to be wcUl-eyed when the iris of 
his eye is white. Skinner ab- 
surdlijr says it is so called * k 
similitudine oculorum Balanse.' 
[Bather compare Icel. vagl^ a 
cross-beam, roost ; vagi d auga^ a 
beam in the eye (a name given 
to a disease of the eve) ; Swedish 
vagdt a perch for fowls ; also, a 
sty (or disease) in the eye. — ^W. 

Wall-plate, a beam of timber 
placed on the top of a wall, to 
which the roof is attached. 

Wall-roots, (1) a foundation. 
(2) The bottom part of the 
wall in a room. The part usually 
covered by the skirting-boari 
• Old Billy Keal salted his pig i* 
our parlour, an' th* walUrooU hes 
been damp agean rain iwer sin'.' 

Wallop, a resounding blow. 

Wallop, T. a. to beat, to thrash. 
' If he does n't behave his sen 
I Tl wallop his hide for him.' 

Wallopper [wol'upur], anything 
very large or fine. * That sow o' 
thine is a wallopper* 

Wanded ehair, a chair made of 
wicker-work. 

Wang-teeth, s. pi. the molar teeth. 

(A.S. wang-tdi,) 

Wankle, adj. weak. *I'm get- 
tin' better fast, but I feel strange 
an' wankle yet.' (A.S. wancol,) 

Wankling, (1) a weakly child, or 
lower aniinal. 

(2) The least pig in a litter, 
the * recklin,' q. v. 



Want, a deficiency. A deficient 
place in stone or timber is called 
a want, A person of deficient 
intellect is said to have * a toani 
somewhere.' 

Wap [wop], (1) a blow. 

(2) Tremolmg, palpitation. 

Wap [wop], V. to beat. 

Wap-fly, an oval piece of leather 
attached to a stick used by 
butchers for killing flies. 

Wappe (meaning uncertain; ob- 
solete). 1630. * To Thomas Hurd 
for a wappe of iron,xij*.' — KirUm^ 
in-Lindsey Ch, Ace, 

Waps, (1) the fan of a machine 
for dressin^^ com. 

(2) A child's name for a wasp. 
(A.S. w(eps,) 

War, adj. (1) aware. *He run'd 
at me afore I was war on him.' 

' Havelok was t<;ar that Grim swank 
sore.' — Havelok, 788. 

(2) Worse. *I get war an* 
war day by day.' 

(3) adv. where. * War was ye 
when I hoUer'd.' 

War [wor], pt, t. was. 

Warbles, s. pL maggots under 
the skin of living cattle. 

'Ward, an enclosure award. 

Wardle-days, s. pi. work- days. 

Ware, v. to spend. 1463. * Wyll 
no thyng ware up on hym.' — 
Paston Letters, Ed. 1874, li. 139, 

Wark, work. 

Wark, V. (1) to work. 

(2) < He works bad ' is said of 
the deep or rapid breathing of 
any animal in pain. 

(3) To purge. 

Wark -folks, & pL labouring 
people. 

Warkman, a workman. 

Warkmanly, adj. workman-like. 
* All manner of warknianship 
nedef ull to be doon by carpenters 
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in the foieeeid vn-k veiQ and ■■ 
trartman/y doon Bet up and 
fiueeabed.' — hdrnt. far Carpen- 
try, 14»4, in Chandler's Li/e o/ 

Wasnfiete, 370. 

Wsrknuuuhipt worknuuuhip. 

Warld, world- 

Wum [wanm], v. to beat * 1 11 
trorm thee.' 'Her brother nid 
ho Tould tell her bther, and be 
irould umrni her.' — Lads JUerr., 
6 Dec. 1876. 

Wan, V. to give notice of a 
parbh meeting. 

Tuner, a church-warden. Per- 
haps iramtT is not a corruption 
of warden, but a churchwarden 
becamo eo called because he was 
vont to give notice of paiiah 
matters in church. The follow- 
ing ia the text of a warning of 
this kind : ' Pleas to tak' uoatia, 
'at Tom Eogers the ;pinder, 11 
etart o' pindin' pigs o' Tuesday 
momiu', an' ony pigs 'ate catched 
runnin' i' th' toon-street 11 be 
putten i' th' pinfowd.' — Owmbi/, 
nr. Spital, cir. 1820. 

Wanung, (1) a notice to quit. 
(2) A portent, dream, ghostly 
appearance, or other reputed 
eupematuntl visitation. 

Warn't [womt], vea not. 'I 
■tfarn'l a goin' to do as be said, 
you need u't think.' 

Tamot land. Certain lands 
within the Honor of £irton-in- 
Lindsey were anciently called 
wamot land. ' Northorpe . , . 
there is certaine maniot Lande 
which is commonlie holde at the 
will of the prince, likewise con- 
ceiled of the yeariie rent of iig'. 
iiij'. — -Norden e Survey of KirUm 
Soke, MS. Pub. Lib. Camb. Ff. 
4. 30, fol. 48 *. Cf. 25 b., 49 b., 
64 b., 66 6. 

Warp, the mud of the Trent, 
Ouse, and Humber. 

Tarped up, pp. said of a person 



who is mlently etapid. 'He's 
clear v?arp'd up, niTver doee nowt 
but smook bacca an' think aboot ' 
his bairn.' 

Warping, the process of raising 
and enriching land by causing 
the liTBTs Trent, Ouse, or Hum- 
ber to deposit waip upon it 
' Turning the Biver Trent over 
Land is called varping the 
Land. The quantity of Und 
deposited by tne Biver, and its 
richness are really astonishing. 
Those who hare low and marahy, 
or barren lands so ratuated as to 
be overflowed by the Tide ; or if 
they can obtain leave to make a 
cut, sluice, &c, are sure to have 
them first raised considerably 
higher, and then made excellent 
meadow or pasture. The mnd is 
brought np every Tide &om the 
Sea, 80 that the River seems 
always mnddj.' — Survey of tht 
Manor of KiTton-in-Lindiry, 
1787. Cf. J. A. Clark, Farming 
of LintolmhiTt, 1852, p. 118. 
Stonehouee's JiU of Axholmt, p. 
38. 

Warrand, a warrant. 

Warrant-money, eamest-money. 
(Obsolete.) 1635. 'The church 

wardens did sell vnto Junes 

Dales the church eadlaudes of 
barley and the conunon pease 
for which he is to pay vnto the 
said church wardens Uie some of 
ten pounds toarrant tiumey vpou 
easter Munday next' — Airton- 
tJt'Lindtry Ch. Aee. 

Warrender, a warrener. ' My 
father was warreader at Thor- 
ganby when I was bom.' — Yad- 
dlethorp, 19 Doc. 1876. 

Waru [wars], worsOi 

Wartday, workday. (Obsolete.) 
' To Henry Elles all my wartdai/ 
rayment.'— JTiH o/ WiUiam Sa- 
nardof AppUhy, 1542. 

Warta. 'The best o' all cnres 
for warU is to get a black sncel 
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an' rub th* warU wi' it, an' then 
to stick th* sneel on a black-thorn 
twig in a hedge, an' as th' sneel 
dees an' rots away, so will th' 
warU,* — Joseph Jackson, Yaddh' 
thorpCf 1850. If at the time you 
have your stockings on you rub 
your warta against them« they 
will go away. — Aithorpe. If you 
sell tiiem to some one it has a 
like effect. — Henry Richard^ Nor- 
ihorpe. If you st^al a piece of 
raw meat or a bit of bread, rub 
your warU with it and then bury 
it ; as the meat or bread decays, 
80 will the warts go away. — Boi- 
iesfordj 1875. If you rub warts 
with the soft white matter with- 
in the pod of a broad bean, thev 
"will go away. — Scawhy, 1865. If 
you count tne warts and put an 
equal number of stones in a bag 
and bury it, the warts will go 
away. — Lea, 

Waahley Moor, a place in the 
parish of Messingham, 1825. 

Waster, (1) any small object in 
a candle which causes it to bum 
unevenly or to gutter. 
(2) A wasteful person. 

'Fro tfftutoures and fro wykked 
men.' — ^Piers Plowm. B. vi. 29. 

Wast heart, interj. an exclama- 
tion indicating deep grief. 

Water-blast, an eruption. 

Waterbrash, Watersprings, 

Watertaums, a sickness ; Pv- 
rons, — Quincy's Lexicon Medi- 
cum, 1811. 

Water-carts, s. pi. rain-clouds. 
Water-doctor, Water-caster, a 

charlatan who professes to be able 
to discover ana prescribe for the 
ailments of people from inspect- 
ing their urme only. It is still a 
common custom for persons who 
are ill to send bottles of their 
urine to be inspected by the 
water-doctor and to take with 
full fiedth the medicines he sends 
back, when all the while the 



* medical practitioner ' has never 
seen the patient. In the ex- 
penses of Hugh Grantham of 
York, mason, 10 April, 1410, oc- 
curs, * Cuidam medico pro labore 
suo iij' iiij**. Eidem pro inspec- 
tioneurinarum ejusdom defuncti, 
per vices, xviij*.'— Te** Ehor, iii. 
52. In consequence of this 
superstition the urinal became 
a sign of the medical profession. 
Saints Cosmas and Damian, the 
patrons of medicine and surgery, 
are frequently represented, tho 
one holding a urinal and the 
other a salve-pot. In Holbein's 

* Dance of Death' a skeleton is 
represented holding up an urinal 
at which a physician is intently 
gazing. The motto is * Medico 
cura te ipsum.' It is probable 
that sensible people, even in 
the days when the science of 
medicine was almost unknown, 
laughed at this imposture. On 
a corbel in Tork Minster there 
is a representation of an owl 
peering into an urinal, with a 
most grotesque expression in his 
face. The inventory of the goods 
of the Guild of the B. V. Mary of 
Boston, taken in 1534, mentions 
' a masar with a sengle band 
with a prynt in the bothom of 
the passion of saynt Thomas the 
martyr & a plate of syluer & 
gilte with an Ape lokynge in 
an vrynall written witn these 
woordes ** this water is perlows " 
weynge xv vnces di.' — Line, 
Church Furniture^ 195. In the 
seventeenth century the follow- 
ing sarcastic jingles were popu- 
lar: 

* Stercus et urina 
Medicorum fercula prima.' ' 
Van Helmont, Opera, 1667, ii. 38. 

< Excrementitious dung and urine-* 

piss 
Alto of physicians the most dainty 

dish.^— JbAn Chandler, 1662,875. 

As an illustration of a dangerous 
and disgusting popular supersti- 
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tion, the following narrative of 
what took {)lace quite recently 
in a village in the West Biding 
of YorkBhire, is not out of place. 
The editor quotes from the letter 
of a friend who knows all the 
circumstances of the case. 'Quite 
lately there lived at .... an old 
man who ex^'oyod a great reput- 
ation as a tuater-aisier. Next 
to his consulting-room he had a 
waiting-room, in which he would 
often keep his patients waiting 
a very long time, partly to im- 
press them with a sense of the 
oifficultv there was in seeing a 
man whose time was so fiuly 
occupied, partly in order that 
he might listen and watch 
through a private communica- 
tion to theu: complaints, which 
patiente thus shut up in a room 
together never fail to pour into 
one another's ears. One day a 
woman, on being at length shown 
into his presence, produced a 
bottle of urine, telling the wise 
man it was that of ner child, 
and she wanted to know what 
was the matter with him. The 
doctor held it up between his 
eyes and the lis^ht, looked at it 
intently, and at mat said, ** Why, 
woman, your child has had a 
fall down some stairs ! " "By 

gows ! " said the woman, petri- 
ed with astonishment, **it's 
true an' all ! " but, nevertheless, 
with a tinge of scepticism even 
yet remaining. " Naw can ye 
tell me. Doctor, how monny steps 
as ther wor t' bairn fell daan r '* 
The doctor held up the urine, 
this time more thoughtfully and 
carefully than before, and it was 
not until some little time had 
elapsed that at last he said con- 
fidently, ** I can — there was 
seven. ** Yer wrong this time, 
doctor," exclaimed the woman 
triumphantly ; ** ther wor eleven 
on 'em." But the doctor, with 
imdisturbed face, was still gaz- 
ing intenUy at the luine, and 



asked, "Did you happen to bring 
me all, woman f " No," says 
she, *'ther wor near as much 
agSan." " Just so," says the doc- 
tor, " that makes it all right; the 
other steps was in tnat you 
did n't brmg."' 

Water-dogs, s. pL small cloudB 
below large ones, said to presage 



ram. 



Water-drill, a drill by which 
the seed is sown, accompanied by 
water. 

Water-furrow, a foirow ploughed 
out with a level bottom, for 
drainage purposes. 

Watergang, a watercouise. ' If 
thoo does n't get that watergang 
o' thine feighed oot, and c^uick, 
111 see what th' commissioners 
[of Sewers] will say to thee.' 
• Your water-gangs, or your com- 
mon water courses of all sorts.' 
— Instruc. for jury-men on the 
Com. of Sewers, 1664, p. 10. Cf. 
Hay, Hist. o/Jrhroath, 120, 

Water-jury, a jury consisting of 
eighteen pjersons, em^oyed by 
the commissioner of Sewers to 
determine righto of drainage. 

Waterlot, the portion of a drain 
which oneperson has to keep in 
order. * That all men make ther 
waterlottes within the Towne as 
ofte as neede requires.' — Sootter 
Manor Records, 1578. 

Water-slain, adj. Com which 
has been killed by being flooded 
is said to have been waUr-tiain. 

Water-spout, the rays of the sun 
falling through a doud and 
seeming to touch the ground. 

Watersprings, Waterbraahy q. v. 

Water-stone, a thin stone found 
in the Isle of Axhohne in beds 
of clay.— Will. Peck,. Ace. of IsU 
of Axholme, 14. 

Waters, the sea-side or an inland 
spa. ' That bairn o' thine looks 
badly; I'd tak* him to Qea- 
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thorpes, to th' taater$ a bit, if I 
was thoo.' * Mrs .... wanted 
to go to the waters, but she dar n't 
go &r fra home, so she went an' 
lodged at th' ** Dog an* Gun" at 
East Butterwick by th* Trent 
side.' 

Waih, Wath-stead, a ford. (A.S. 

vxi^f Lat. uadum,) * They do 
further present .... that the 
township of Burringham in 
making their warthes or fordes 
over the aforesaid dytches do not 
cast in more sand then is need- 
ful for the passage of their cat- 
tell,' — Inquisition of Sewers y 1683, 
12. * From thence I went over 
a wath,* — 1697, Diary of Abra- 
ham de la Pryme (Surtoes Soo.), 
153. 

Waiter [watmr], water. 

Waver, v. to wave. *Cloas to 
dry shouldn't be left waverin* 
aboot by a road-side. They scar* 
bosses.' ' Standardes & stremers, 
waueryng in the wynde.' — Arthur 
of LiUle Britain, edit. 1814, p. 
77. 

Wax, v. to grow. 

Wax-work. To ' look like fcaa>- 
work ' signifies to look very fair, 
delicate, or beautiful. * Ah, 
dear, m'm, how splendid that 
fuchsia of yours is; it really looks 
just like wax-work for sartan.' 
Nurses call babies 'little wax- 
works,* 

Way. To be * in a strange way ' 
is to be much troubled, or very 
angry. 

Way-gate, a private right of way 
over another's property. 

Way-going crop, following crop, 
%, e, the right possessed by the 
tenant on some farms of carrying 
awav the com grown on a part of 
the land the hfurest after he has 
quitted the farm. 

Ways. To * go a great ways ' or 
' a little ways ' means to be of 
much or little service. * His 



impidence does him no end o' 
good emong folks here, but when 
he gets afore th' big men at th' 
'sizes it 11 go nobbut a very little 
ways.* 

We*ant [wee-h'nt], will not. 

Wear [wair], v. to spend. ' I 've 
weared a si^ht o' money upo* my 
bairns' edication. Tuppens a 
week a*piece.* * He '11 soon wear 
his bit o' brass, he's scar'd it 
should bon his^ pocket-boddom 
out.* 

Wearing, (1) a consumption. 
(2) Tiresome ; said of children. 

* Our Jemima Jane is very wear- 
in\ she 's alust cryin* for sum- 
mat.' 

Weary, adj. very great, exceed- 
ing ; always used in an unhappy 
sense. ^ It 's a weary while sm' 
he 's been near me.' 

Weather-breeders, s. pL little 

clouds below big ones. They 
are believed to be a certain sign 
of rain. 

Weazen [wee'zun], the weasand, 
the throat. 

Webster, a weaver. (Obsoles« 
cent.) 

Weddinger [wedener], a person 
who belongs to a wedding-party. 

* After the marrage the weddeiiers 
dyned at William Escam.' — 
Proceedings in Divorce, 1602, in 
Auiohiog. of Alice Thornton (Sur- 
tees Soc), 321. 

Wee, adj. little. ' From the weeist 
piccaninny to the oldest granny.' 
— South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl 
and the Doctor, 1872, p. 171. 

Weedy, adj. long, lanky ; said of 
animals. 

Week. Come week is an idiom, 
meaning a week since on some 
day yet to come. * Thursda' come 
week I was at Brigg market.' 

Weel [weel], adj. well. 'I'm 
very weel, l^enk you, how 's yer 
senP' 
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Weenie [wee*iii], adj. smalL 

Weet [weet], adj. wet. 

Weet [weet], v. to wet, 

Weet as thack, i, e. wet as thatch ; 
very wet. The straw with which 
buildings or stacks is thatched 
is wetted before it is laid on, to 
make it * bed ' properly. 

Weetsherd [weet'sherd], wetshod. 

Weffling, a noise made by a dog, 
between a bark and a whine. 

Weigh-balk, the beam of a pair 
of scales or a steel-yard. 

Weigh-scale, (1) a pair of scales 
or a steel-yard. 

(2) A state of doubt or uncer- 
tainty. * I Ve been upo' th' weigh- 
icale to knaw whether I should 
buy it or leave it alone.' 

Welfholme, a place in the parish 
of Messingham, 1825. 

Well, welfare. (Obsolete.) 'As 
thay thynkythe best for welle of 
my sail.* — Will of T hornets Robin- 
son of Appleby y 1542. 

Well, V. (1) to spring; said of 
water, or of blood flowing from 
a wound. 

*He flunff the warrior on the 

ground, 
And the blood welVd freshly from 
the wound.' 
Lay of Last Minstrel ^ iii. 11. 

(2) To weld. 

Wellaker dyke, a shallow lake 
which existed on Messingham 
East common, before the enclo- 
sure. 

Well-bricks, s. pi. curved bricks 
used for lining wells. 

Well-oomed [wel-kumd], adj. 
come of good ancestors. 

Welty that part of the upper 
leather of a boot which is turned 
in to be sewn to the sole. 

^llL% V, (1) to thrash. 

(2) To wither; when the sun 



dries grass cut for hay, it is said 
to wdt it. 

Welted, Weltered, overthrown; 
said of sheep. 

Welting, a thrashing. 

Wen. Wens are believed to be 
cured by being rubbed by the 
hand of a criminal who has been 
hanged. ' The execution at Lin- 
coin of the three men who were 
condemned to death at the late 
assizes drew an immense con> 

course of people Two 

foolish women came forward to 
rub the dead men's hands over 
some wens or diseased parts of 
their bodies, and one of them 
brought a child for the same 
purpose. It is to be regretted 
that Sheriffs do not give orders 
to prevent the display of such 
disgusting an imbecility at this 
time of day. It certainly ought 
not to have survived the Boyal 
Touch, whose virtues have been 
so long extinct.' — Stamford Mer- 
cury, March 26, 1830, p. 3. 

Wench, a winch. 

Wench, a female chUd, a girl. 
* Hes Fanny been browt to bed P ' 
*Tes, o' a wench, last Sunday.' 
A lady, having attempted to ex> 
plain the new-oirth to a class of 
tads at a Simday school, asked 
one whether he would not like 
to be bom again. 'No,' was the 
reply. *Why not, my boy?' 
inquired the teacher. "Aeos 
I might be bom a wench* an- 
swer^ the boy. 

Wench-feu^edy adj. smooth-fieused, 
not having whidLors. 

Wer [wur*], our. *Noo thoo 
need nt go for to say it 's thine, 
for it's wer awn, an' I hed it 
afore thoo was bom, an' my 
feuither afore me, so noo then ! ' 

Werklands and Werktoftei, 

lands which were held in 1616, 
of the Lord of the manor of Elr- 
ton - in - Lindsey. The tenants 
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were * to plowe, sowe, harrowe, 
weede, reape, ccurry into the 
bame, tliresh, w^^now and cany 
the lordes com winter and sumer 
Tnto the market and to the Trent 
side. As also to mowe, make 
and carrj'e the lordes have. 
They were to cover the Lordes 
capitall howse and grainge at 
their own charges.* — Norden*8 
Suri>€y of Manor of KiftoU'in^ 
Lindiey, 9. 

Werrit, V. to tease. 

Wersens [wer sen**], ourselves, 

Wesh, V. to wash. 1580. 'For 
weshinge the sorplese iiij'*.' — Kir- 
ton-iH-Lindsey Ch, Ace. 

Wesh, a wash, /. e, the quantity 
of clothes washed at one time. 
' When I was a gell we 'd nobbut 
a wesh once a quarter, and then 
we alus used to use pig-muck 
Tstead o' soap.' 

Wesh-dyke, a pool used for wash- 
ing sheep. 

West CoTintry, the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and the counties 
beyond. 

West Side, the name p^ven in 
the neighbourhood of Barton to 
the district between the An- 
cholme and the Trent. 

Wet, a drink. 

Wet the whistle, plir. to drink. 

Wether, a young feniale slieep. 

Wether-hog, a young male sheep ; 
also a surname. 

Whack, s. and v. a blow ; to 
beat. 

Whackin*, adj. large. * A whaclhC 
bairn.' * A whackin* lee.' 

Whaleing, boards used to keep 
the bank of a drain from falling 
in. — Efiat Butterwick, 31 July, 
1876. 

Whang, (1) a blow. 

(2) A large slice of anything. 
* What a whaiuj o* bacon thoo 's 
cutten me P 



Whang, V. to throw violently ; 
to wrench, to tear. 

Wharls, s. pi. the little flanged 
cylinders from which the several 
strands of a rope are spun, 

Whase [whaaz], whose. 

What, all, as much as. ' If she 
knaws Queen Victory's sittin' 
upo* th' throan o' Ilinglan' at 
this present time it 's what* 

What-for, adv. wherefore. * What- 
for hev you com'd to dinner- 
table, M., . . . wi'out hevin* yer 
hair reightled an' them ban's 
wesh'd r 

What now. What *s up, phrases 
indicating wonder. * 1 wondered 
what iiow,* * I could n't toll whai 
was tip.' 

Whatsomever, whatsoever. 

What's what To know whafs 
what is to be well acquainted 
with a subject so as not to be 
ignorant, awkward, or nervous 
when called upon to act. 

Whattan, what (sort of a). 
* JVh'jtian a storm we hed last 
neet I ' 

Whaup, a curlew. 

Wheats, pi. of wheat (a modern 
vulgaiism). 

Whelk, force, violence. * I was 
sittiu' up one neot cfber iwery- 
body hod gone to bod, an' a ham 
tum'lM doon fra th' bacon cham- 
ber-roof wi' such an a whtlk^ it 
ommust scar'd me to dead.' 

Whelking, adj. very large. 

Whemble, Whem'le, v. to over- 
turn. 

Whiffling, uncertain, changeable. 

Whig, whey. Obsolete in this 
sense, but commonly used in 
the saying, * As sour as whig,* 

While, a time ; commonly a long 
time. * AVliat a u}hile you *ve 
been, Mary Ann ; I ' ve been litiu' 
18 
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on you [waitmg for you] an 
hower/ 

Whiinmy, adj. capricious. 

WMmseyy a whim, an act of folly. 
'It is a strange and wonderM 
thin^ to consider into what en- 
thusiastic whimseya almost all the 
nation fell in Cromwers days.' — 
1694, Diary of Abraliam de la 
Pryme (Surtees Soc.), 42. 

Whim-wham, (1) a whim. 

(2) A trifle. 

Whinny, y. to neigh as a horse. 

Whins, furze. 

Whip off, V. to run away. 

Whip-straw, a thrasher; a term 
of contempt. 

Whipper-snapper, a small and 
very active person. 

Whisht, silent. 'Keep thee 
whisht, and thou shalt hear it 
the sooner.' — Bernard, Terence, 
135. 

* The wild waves whisV — Tempest. 

Whisk, V. to he&i; applied to 
e^gs, milk, &c., beaten for pud- 
dmgs. 

Whistle, the throat. 

Whistle for. To tchisfle/oraihmg 
is to have but small chance of 
getting it. * There theybuilde, 
there thei sponde and bidde their 
creditour's eooe whistle for them.' 
—Sir Tho. More's Workes, 1557, 
47, e. 

WMstle-jacket, small beer. 

White-buttons, a policeman. 

White-firost, hoar-frost. 

White herrings, fresh herrings. 

White horses, white-crested 
waves in the Humber. 

Whitehow, a place at Kirton-in- 
Lindsoy, 1787. 

White liiie, flax which has been 
pulltMl before the seed is ripe. — 
Arth. Young, Line, Agric 1799, 
164. I 



White-livered, cowardly, faint- 
hearted. * White-brained milk- 
sop' occurs in this sense in 
Wallington, Hist. Notices, under 
the year 1646, voL ii. p. 245. 

White meats, the flesh of lamb, 
veal, and rabbits among quadru- 
peds ; chickens, pheasants, and 
partridges among birds. 

White-wash, flattety. 

Whitie-whitie, the call for geeae. 

Whitleaiher, sheep's-skins, pre- 
pared for thongs of flails, repair- 
mg harness, &c. Formerly used 
for baldricks of church-bellB. 

Whitter, v. to fret, to complain, to 
be querulous. Miss .... once 
discharged a maid-servant for in- 
sulting ner ; on incjuiry it turned 
out that, after bemg teased by 
her mistress's foul tongue for 
many weeks, the girl had said, 
• Whitter, whitter, whitter, whit» 
ter, whitter, whitter, whitter, whit- 
ter, whitter, you'll whitter my 
inside out.' Miss .... said 
she shouldn't have thought so 
much about it if she 'd said whit* 
ter once, but she said it nine times 
aU in a string. 

Whitton. 

* At Wh itten's town end, brave boys ! 

At Whitten^s town end I 
At every door 
There sits a whore 

At JVhitten^s town end.' 
1697, Diary of Abraham de la 
Pryme (Surtees Soc.), p. 139. 

Whizgig, a child's toy. /The 
toy called the whizgig will be 
remembered by many.' 1872, 
Aug. de Morgan, Budget of Parage 
doxes, 151. 

Whole, to heal, to cure. (Obso- 
lescent.) 1645. * To Alice Hearsie 
for Sutton childe for his disease 
ivholeing.*— Kirton - in - Lindsey 
Ch. Ace. 

Wick, adj. (1) quick, « Wick as 
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an eeU 'He's a strange vnek 
bairn, alns runnin' aboot.' 

(2) Alive. * I thowt they was 
dead last back end, but tbey Ve 
wuk enif noo.' 



life. * I never knew such 
an a thing afore in all my wick,* 
•^Ashhy, 12 July, 1875. 

Wiok-maggOts, maggots, as dis- 
tinguished from fly-blows. 

Wiokspringy a spring in the bed 
of a river. — Scotter, 

Wioken tree, the mountain ash, 
or rowan tree. Small twigs of 
this tree are carried in the 
pockets as a charm against 
witchcraft, are put in stacks and 
thatched buildmgs as a charm 
against fire ; and also placed on 
the top of the chum for the same 
purpose, when * th* butter wean't 
come.' 

Wicking, picking wicks. See 
Wicks, 

Wicks, couch-grass. 'She *s 
goan to pick wicks V th' cloasins.' 

Wideness, width. 'Ran dyke 
should be nine feet i' wid^ness.* 

Widow, sometimes, though rarely, 
iised for widower, [The term- 
ination -er is comparatively 
modem ; cf . A.S. wuduwa, masc. ; 
wuduwe, fem. — W. W. 8.] 

Wier-pond, a pool of spring-water 
at Wintorton, filled up about 
1865. There is also a pond so 
called by the side of the high- 
way at the west end of the vil- 
lage of Scunthorpe. 

Wiffy-wafiy, adj. weak, foolish. 
Wig, a small cake. 

' Tom, Tom, the baker's son. 
Stole a wig and away he run ; 
The wig was eat, and Tom was 

beat. 
And Tom run roaring down the 

street.* 

Wiggle, v. to wriggle as an eel. 



Will, V. to bequeath by wilL * It 
was wiird to me, it is n*t heired 
property.' 

Will, V. frequently used for the 
present tense. * How far will it 
oe fra Ketton to NotherupP' 
* It *ll be a matter o' fewer mile 
round by th' road.' 

Wilier [wil-ur], a willow. 

Willer-biter, the blue -tit. See 
Wilier, 

Willer-holt, a small plantation 
of willows. 

Willerton, Willoughton. 

Will-o'-th*-wi8p, Willerby-wisp, 

ignis fatuus, 

Willoughton lugs, a piece of 
gross land in Lea marsh, which, 
before the secularization of the 
monastic property, belonged to 
the Preeeptory of the Knights of 
Saint John of Jerusalem at Wil- 
loughton. The hay cut thereon 
belongs to the owner of the land, 
but the * eddish ' (q. v.) is let to 
the highest bidder. The rent 
thus received was formerly ex- 
pended in buying a pair of boots 
for the * neatherd' who looked 
after the cattle on Lea marshes. 

Wilta[wilt-u], wilt thou? 'Wilta 
go on wi' us to Messingham ? ' 

Willy-nilly,^willingly or unwill- 
ingly. * It 's no use sayin' no 
more about it, willy-nilly it 11 
hev to be done.' 

*What? will'we, nill-we, are wo 
thrust 
Among the Calvinistics : 
The covenanted sons of schism, 

Bebellious pugilistics : 
Needs must we then ourselves 
array 
Against these state tormentors : 
Hurrah for Church and King we 
say, 
And down with the dissenters.' 
Life and Corresp, of Bob, Sonthey, 
V. 302. 

Wimble, a boring-auger. 
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Wime round, y. to deceiye, com- 
monly by flattery. 

Wind fweind] (the i long), v. (1) 
to take breath, to pause or rest. 
'Stop, lad! whUe th' owd hoss 
vnnOB abit.' * We 11 wind a bit 
till th' rain *s ower.* 

(2) To enfold a corpse in grave- 
clothes. 1615. *Layde out for 
John Johnsone TFtWtn^heete 
iy, iq*. ffor ivindinge of him & 
for his &Taue fmajkinge xij**.' — 
Kirton'tn-Lindaey Ch, Ace, * To 
hyr that wand her viij*.' — Fu- 

^neral expenses of Eliz, Lo/thuSy 
circa 1500, in Jlipon Act Book 
(Surtees Soc.), p. 377. 

(3) To fold up the fleeces of 
wool after they are shorn from 
the sheep. 

Wind. A high wind is a sign of 
death, especially of the death of 
some distinguisned person. Cf 
Pepys' Diary, 19 Oct. 1663. 

Wind-egg, a small, yolkless egg. 
It is unlucky to bring wind-egga 
into the house. 

Wind-peg, the vent-peg of a bar- 
rel. 

Windraw, Winraw [winTau], 

(1) barley or hay gathered into a 
row ready for mafing into cocks. 
(2) A swathe of hay or com as 
left by the mower. ^ A wind-row , 
Graminis secti ordo.' — Adam 
Littleton's Lat, Diet, 1735, auh 
voc, 

Wind-shaks, Wind-shakins, s. pi 

^1) small cracks in wood caused 
)y drying too rapidly. 
{2J Fruit blown down by 
ino. 
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Winder Fweind-nr], (1) one who 
winds the dead in grave-clothes. 
(2) [wind-ur], a window. (So 
in Nich, Nicfdeby.) 

Winding-sheet, a little projec- 
tion of wax or tallow which, as 
a candle bums, gradually length- 
ens and winds round upon it- 
self. It is a sign of the death 



of the person sitting opposite to it. 

Windling, drifting ; said of snow. 

Window-peeper, a surveyor of 
taxes. (Obsolesoeni) So called 
on account of the odious duty of 
peeping to -discover windows on 
which the tax had not been paid. 

Window-sill, the bottom part of 

the frame of a window. 
Windy, adj. noisy, empty, vacant 

Winldng, with great ease, very 
quickly. * He 's a strange good 
scholard, he can read French like 
vnnkin\^ 

Wintercrack, a small green plum, 
the fruit of which ripens very 
late. 

Winter-rig, v. to plough land up 
into ridges so that the soil may 
be more fully subjected to the 
winter frosts. 

Wipe [weipl, (1) a sarcasm. 

(2) The lapwing. 'Plover are 
here called wipes, or 'pjwipes^ 
ereat quantities of them resorted 
m the breeding season, about 
Hill Dump [in the parish of 
Messingham] hence it got the 
name of Wipe hill dump.' — Mac- 
kinnon, Account of Messingham, 
1825, 16. 

Wippet, Wippest, a dwarfish 
person. 

Wire-thorn, the wood of the yew- 
tree when found buried under 
the peat. 

Wise man, a man who practises 
astrology, or who is reputed to 
have magical power, so as to be 
able to toll wnere stolen goods 
are, the paternity or sex of un- 
born infants, how to make foals 
suck, and many other such 
things. 

Wishy-washy, adj. weak, foolish. 

Wissons [wis'imz], Whitsuntide. 

Wit, V. to know. 'There's no 
wittin* what mischief he 'U be 
efter.' 
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' He ne shal neuer wtte, &c.' 

Havelok, 625. 

Withal, with. ^Obsolescent.) * A 
kaife for to cut my meal withal,* 

Within wer sens. People say 

* We live within wer sens * when 
they live in an enclosed yard, 
garden, or court through which 
no one else has a right of way. 
See Wer, and Wersens, 

Without, conj. unless. ' I don't 
knaw where he is, without he be 
in Lunnun.* 

Witsnn-ale, an ale-feast at Whit- 
suntide. 

Witsnn-cake, a sweet cake with 
currants in it, eaten at Whitsun- 
tide. 

Wivel-headed, adj. flighty, weak, 
giddy, foolish. 

Wizzen'd, withered, shrunken. 

Wod [wod], word. 

Wod [wod], V. would, 

Woerelles. (Obsolete.) 1577. 

* For iron for woerelleB & drawiers 
TJ*.' — Kirton-in-Lindsey Ch, Ace 

Wold, the world. 

Wolfs teeth. * Wolues teeth ; 
these are two little teeth growing 
in the upper jawe [of a horse] 
next to the great grinding teeth. 
— The Horseman* s Honour , 1620, 
p. 282. 

Won, Wnn, v. perf. of wind. * I 
mun get a good long piece o* 
that band Sarah won to tie it up 
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Wong, a measure of land. (Ob- 
solete.) At Homcastle there is 
a piece of common land near the 
town caUed The Wtmg, 

Wood. * Give him some trooef;' 
that is, give him a beating. A 
horsebreaker's term. 

Woodbind, woodbine. 

Wooden, adj. dense, awkward, 
stupid. [So too in Shropshire. — 
W. W. S.] 



Woodhall pence, an ancient rent 
paid for certain lands in Walke- 
rith and Stockwith. — Norden's 
Survey of the Manor of Kirton-- 
in-Lindsey, 1616, pp. 47 6., 49 b. 

Wool-winder, a person who winds 
wool, t. e. folds up the fleeces 
after they are shorn. This office 
is now commonly performed by 
the shepherd or a farm labourer. 
Formerly the wool-winder was an 
official sworn to perform thifl 
duty without deceit. 

Working, (1) fermentation. 

(2) Breathing with great dif- 
ficulty, as when a person is suf- 
fering from asthma. 

Works, the fan inside a chum; 
also any interior parts, whether 
of a machine or of an ftniTnal 
body. 

Worlamy gate lays, a place in 
the parish of Messingham, 182^. 

Worse-heart, interj. an exclama- 
tion of sorrow. 

Wos [wos], adj. worse. 

W th [woth], adj. worth. 

Wots [wots], s. pi. oats. Eobert 
Lockwood, a man who was fietrm- 
bailiff to the author's'grandfather, 
at Bottesford Moors, although 
imable to read, had acquired suf- 
ficient knowledge of land sur- 
veying to measure off the work 
of the labourers in harvest-time. 
In the account he was accus- 
tomed to give in, wheat was in- 
dicated by a large W, and oai$ 
by a w. 

Wonds [woudz], s.pL the Wolds; 
the chalk range of hills which 
runs down Lincolnshire from 
north to south. ' I Ve seen bet- 
ter things then that upo' th' 
wouds* a sarcastic reply to one 
who boasts of his own posses- 
sions. 

Woiind, a wound. 
Wow, y. to mew as a cat 
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Wran^^lands Dale, land in Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey, 1787. 

Wrate [rait], pt. t. wrote. 

Wreck, weeds and other rubbish 
that float down rivers, streams, 
or ditches. 

Wright, a carpenter. 1640. 'Laide 
out to the Wrightea at the Church 
for Wages the 24 Apr. xx'.' — 
Kirton-in-Lindsey Ch, Ace, 

Wroot, little men of, very small 
black insects which come in great 
numbers in Jiot weather in sum- 
mer. They are believed to breed 
in marshes, and to come from 
Wroot, in the Isle of Axholme. 
[In Surrey they are called 
Thunder-bugs.— E. S. W.] 

Wydraught, a gutter, a sewer. 
(Obsolete.) * Slabs, vaults, drains, 
sinks, gutters, ivydraughU and 
all other things usually deemed 
and reputed to belong to or to 
be fixed to the said promises.' — 
Demise of Manor of Ktrton-in- 
Lindsef/y 1777. 

Wykins, s. pi. the corners of the 
mouth, and the adjacent part of 
the lower jaw. See Wikea in 
E. D. S. Glos. B. 15. 

Wytward, a bequest for a re- 
ligious purpose. (Obsolete.) 'Re- 
sieved for Will Briggs bereall & 
for hys vjytward vi' viii**.* — Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey Church Accounts, 
1513. See Stratmann*s Diction- 
ary, 1873, p. 568. 

Taal [yai'h'l], ale. ' Git ma my 
yaiile, for I beant a-gooin' to 
break my rule.' — Tennyson, 
Northern Farmer, st. 1. 

Tack-yar, a plant, possibly oak- 
herb. 

Yaffling, a noise made by a dog, 
between a bark and a whine. 
See Weffling, 

Yallow [yal'oa], adj. yellow. 
Yallowbelly. A native of South 



Lincolnshire. * He 's a ^ real 
yallowbeUy, you may tell it by 
his tongue.* 

YallowSy the same as Tellawa, 
q. V. 

Yammer, to clamour. *Dang 
them bairns ! they're alius yam- 
mering aboot, till you can hear 
nowt.* (Of. Q.jammem,) 

Yan [yan], (1) one; (2) an; 
(3) yonder. 

Yanks, s. pi. leggings. 

Yardman, a labourer who attends 
on stock in a fold-yard. 'Wanted 
a farm-labourer .... as yard^ 
man J — Qainsburgh Netvs, 25 Sep. 
1875. 

Yark, v. to jerk, to pull violently. 
*He saTw ^™ knocking and 
yarking the horse about and 
swearing at it' — Stamford Mer^ 
cury, 27 Sep. 1861. 

Yark-rod, ragwort ; Senecio. 

Yarlsgate, a road leading from 
Winterton to the cliff. 

Yar-nnt, earth-nut ; pig-nut ; 
Bunium Jlexuosum, 

Yate [yait], a gate. *You may 
go through this yafe.' — 1695, 
Diary of Ahr, de la Fryme (Sur- 
tees Soo.), 77. 

Yate-stowp, a gate-post 

Yaup, V. to utter a loud or higli 
note with open mouth, whether 
in singing or shouting; Ht. to 
yelp. 

Yaw [yau], you. 

Yawm [yaum], to move about 
awkwardly. 

Yawney, Yannaz, Yawnups, a 

stupid fellow. 

Year, (1) years; the old plural 
form. * It 's twenty year sin' I 
was i' Yerksheer,' 

(2) * To-year ' is used for this 
year the same as to-day for this 
day. 'We've hed a deal o' 
wind to-yeor.' 
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Tearth [yerth], earth. 

Yellows, a complaint from which 
lambs suffer. — Arth. Young, 
Line. Agric. 1799, 377. 

Yerkflheer, Yorkshire. When 
anything is done very sharp or 
clever we say, * that 's real Yerk" 

\ Bheevy implying that the natives 
of that county are, above all 
others, noted for acuteness. 

Yerkflheerflagpi, flat paving-stones 
of which foot-paths are made. 
They commonly are brought 
from the West Biding of York- 
shire, but those which come from, 
other counties are still called 
Yerkaheer flag», 

Yook [yok], j[l) a yoke. 

(2) The time spent by horses 
at one yoking, *We'd done th' 
momin yoac at plew afore th' 
thunner comed on.' 

(3) A wooden bar, hollowed 
for the shoulders, from which 
persons who carry buckets sus- 
pend them by chcuns or cords. 



Yon [yon], yonder. * What 'a 
yon f ' i, e. what is that yonder P 

Yonm, yours. 

Yow [you], ewe. 

Yowl [youl], 8. and v. howl. 

Yowls, lands in the parishes of 
Flixborough, Appleby, and West 
Halton. 

Yuck [yuk], v. to jerk. 

Yule [yeul], Christmas. 

Yule-clog, a log of wood put on 
the fire on Chnstmas eve. Some 
portion of it should be preserved 
imtil New-year's day, or evil 
luck will follow. [My servant 
teUs me, * Father always saves a 
great block of wood to put on 
ihe fire at Christmas, ana, is n't 
it curious, whatever sort of tree 
it comes from, he always calls 
it a reu;-log.'— E. S. W.J 

Ynp, the call in driving sheep, 
^e same word is used precisely 
in the same manner near Ley- 
den, in the Netherlands. 
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Acre tax, always used for the 
yearly tax on the Ancholme 
level, in contradistinction from 
assessments levied on the same 
district. 

Agmustows, land in the parish 
of Winteringham. 

All-over, adv. everywhere. Cf. 
ouer al in Chaucer, and G. 
Uherall, • It 's no mander o' use 
thinkin* aboot th* smittlin' o' th' 
fever, for it's cUl^over.' 

Bab, a flat-bottomed boat used 
for removing the mud from 
drains. See Babbing. 



Bad -hearted, adj. melancholy, 
miserable, down-hearted. 

Banker. 'Navvies and hankers 
were busy there in shoals under 
the direction of the great Sir 
John.' — ^Lawrence Cheny, Buth 
and Oahrid^ i. 7. 

Binge [^inj], v. to cause a wooden 
vessel to swell by filling it with 
water or by plunging it into 
water. 

Blind-mouse, a shrew-mouse. 

Board-cloth, a table-cloth. (Ob- 
solete.) *Item hordcloythes xiii* 
iiij*.' — Inventory of Richard AlMe 
of Scalthorpe^ ld5U 
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Boardening, boards, boarding. 
Boards are called boards when 
not in use, but hoardening when 
employed. * We mun hev some 
hoardening fixed up atween th' 
corn-chamber an' th' malt-room.' 

Boggle, (3) to draw anything 
into puckers when it is being 
sewn. 

Bra&st, Brakest, breakfast. 

Brawater, land in the parish of 
Winterton. 

Cess, T. to cast back earth. 
'Bill, get a spade an' cess that 
here muck back; we shall be 
hevin' it i* th' drean agean else.* 

Chatter, v. to shatter, to scatter, 
I to rend in pieces. ' He 's ta^en it 
to school wi' him an' chattered th' 
best part o' th' leaves out ; ' said 
of a Bible, * When hoose-thack 
gets to be rotten like ours, th* 
sparrows chatter it aboot so, 
there 's no keepin* th' door-stoan 
clean a minnit.' 

Cleg. There was in 1815 a piece 
of land in the township of Holme 
called Little Cleg. 

Cool, a lump or swelling on the 
human head. 

Costic, adj. constipated. See In- 
famation below. 

Cmmpins, s. pi. three or more 
small apples growing together 
upon one stalk. 

Cut gilt, a female pig that has 
had the ovaries extracted. 

Divil. * What's gotten o' th' 
divifs back goes out tmder his 
belly.' — Proverb, 

Dried up. A person is dried up 
when ne can get no farther credit 
for drink at any of the public- 
houses in the neighbourhood. 
* Our Jack 's clean dried up^ they 
wen't trust him so mudi as a 
pint o* ale at ony one o' th' 



public-hooses i' th' toon/ 
Dunty, of a dun colour. 

Fiddle Close, land in the town- 
ship of Holme, 1815. 

Fei^htin' it sen. An infant is 
said to have been feightin* it sen 
when it has scratched or bruised 
itself. 

Filly-tails, Oreymare-tails, long 

douds which are believed to 
presage wind. See Hen-scraUins 
below. 

Flecked, adj. When a bird is 
blown to bits by a shooter, it is 
said to be * flecked to pieces.' 

Follower, (3) a thorn which has 
attached itself to a woman's 
dress. 

Foul, adj. (2) angry. ' He was 
strange an' /oui wi' me aboot 
gravel leadin'.' 

Ooal, y. to wash away; said of 
earth washed out of a hole in a 
bank by rushing water. 'Th' 
rats hes made a hole thrif th' 
bank, an* when .... taks in a 
tide, th' watter goals it away.'— 
Ashhy, 21 Oct. 1876. 

Graft, a moat. Oliver Cromwell, 
on 15th Nov. 1648, writing of 
Pontefract Castle, speaks of * the 
depth and steepness of the graft,* 
meaning therebjr the moat. — 
Carlyle, Cromw, i. 331. 

Ore3rmare-tails. See FiUy-taih, 
Orim, adj. grimy, dirty, dusty. 

Hair of the dog that bit you. 

When a dog bites a person, it is 
still customary to extract some 
of its hairs and put them in the 
wound, as a preventative of hy- 
drophobia. 

Harrow-rest, the plant Rest- 

harrow, q. v. 

Hen-sorattins, light thin cloudB, 
like torn locks of wooL 
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' Hen^-tend* Mid fiar-taila 
ICak' loftf ships hog k>w m3^* 

The fint line aometimM nms— 
' Bt»-»enU and gieynure-iub.' 
Hone-l^dnrapliBf, rowlj^powlj 

poddinKi Q- T- 

Honei' luniM. The following 
■re the oommaa names of draught- ' 
hoTsee in the Wapentakes of 
Manley and Corrin^Iiam. None I 

', an given here vhich have not 
been in use for at lea^ forty 
Tears. Uany of them are, u'o ' 
doabt, TBiy old. Ball, Beautv, i 
Bess, Besey, Blackbird, Blucher, 
Bcmny, Boxer, Bright, Bnte [not \ 
Beauty. Perhaps named tifter . 
the Earl of Bate, prime ministei I 
in 1762], Captain, Charley, DEiisy, | 
Damael, Dapple, Darlii^ Dep- 
per, Diamond, Dick, Dobbm, 
i>ragon,Drummer,Dake,Fanny, ' 
Farmer, Flower, Gilbert, Jack, 
Jerry, Jet, Jewel, Jenuv, Joe, 
Jolly, Iddy, Lively, Mettle, 
Mole, Pedler. Pincher, PoUy. 
Pride, Prince, Punch, Bambler, 
Banger, Sharper, Short, Shot, 
Bmaxt, Smiier, Smut, Star, Taffy, 
let, Tinker, Tippler, Turpin, 
Tanity, Yiolet, Wasp, Wlote- 

In&nUitioil, inflammation. ' Th' 
owd hoBB deed a' in/umntion, 
though we fermented him all 
neet; an' ae he waa a bit costic, 
ger him a drink an all.' 

Ead-lnitolier, Icet-batcher, q. r. 

Lantod, pp. too late. ' I 'ni 



afeer'd we shall he lanted, th' 
tide 'all be ower th' dem i' five 
minnits.' — £<ut BuUtripiJc, 30 
SepL 1976. 

■iBg-nung, in a, in con^sion. 
^When I com' in th" bairns bed 
owerwtten th' table an' th' plates 
an' diahes, an' th' meat an' th' 
beer was all broken in a ming- 
jnaag npo' th' hearth-rog.' 

Vndge, T. to follow closely after. 






. goea t 



to th' 



shop, if it be but for a penn'oth 
o' salt, but he alua hes nia Barr- 
ant lass nudgia' ahint him to 
hug it hoam.' 

Onion, any bulb which ia iu ap- 
pearance somewhat like an 
onion ; as, a snowdrop, a jon- 
quil, or a hyacinth. 

Oatbeuing, lulj. outr^ooue, out- 
ruging cummon sense, decency, 
or rebgion ; monstrouB. ' It 's a 
strange oufbtarin' thing for any- 
body to aay as they can raise the 
sperrita of dead folks, or to try 
to do such an a thing.' 

Pepper Close, land in the towu- 
^p of Holme, 1815. 

Pigs, the divisions of an orange. 

Fingle, The, land in the town- 
ship of Holme, 1815. 

Sate-tod, a twisted rod, commonly 
of hazel, used by blacksmitlu 
for hol^g the punches em- 
ployed for making the holes in 
noise-ahooe. 
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IMPOETANT NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS. 



Since tlie Report was printed, tlie Annual Meeting of the Members 
has been held in Manchester {January 29, 1877), at which it was re- 
solved that the annual subscription should be raised from lOi^. (xL to 
£L The American subscription will be £1 2s, ^ft^ 



*«* The Hon, Secretary cannot undertake to reply to every 
communication, A reply will be sent in all cases where one is really 
required^ but a delay of two or three weeks is sometimes inevitable. 
ChntribtUions of even single dialectal u>ords, or of a few words only, 
are desired. Each word should be written on a separate half sheet of 
note-paper, with its meaning, the place where it is used, and a note 
of how it is pronounced. 

%* All complaints as to the non-delivery of the PubUcaiions 
should be addressed to the Publishers, 

%* Subscriptions should be paid to the Treasurer, and not to the 
Secretary. 



0::^ The SuhscrtpiionB for 1877 are due on Jan, 1, and should', he paid 
at once to Gr. Milneb, Esq. (Treasurer), Moston House, Mostoh, 
Manchester, by Cheque or Post-office Order (payable at the Manchester 
Post-office), or to the 8ociety*s account at the Manchester and County 
Bank, King Street, Manchester, 

{^ No Publications for 1876 will be sent to any Member who 
has not paid his subscription for that year ; and no publi- 
cations for 1877 will be sent to any Member till he has paid 
subscription for 1877. 

^n0li»|^ giaUxi Somtg. 
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S $1. Genei^al Account of th$ Society. 

§ 1. The objects of the Engush Dialect Socnmr are : — (1 
to bring together all those who have made a study of any of the Pro 
yincial Dialects of England^ or who are interested in the subject of 
Provincial English ; (2) to combine the labours of collectors of Pro- 
yincial English words by providing a common centre to which they 
may be sent, so as to gather material for a general record of all such 
words ; (3) to reprint various useful Glossaries that have appeared in 
scarce or inconvenient volumes; (4) to publish (subject to proper 
revision) such collections of Provincial English words as exist at 
present only in manuscript ; and (5) to supply references to sources 
of information which may be of material assistance to word-coUectorSi 
students, and all who have a general or particular interest in the 
subject. 

The absolute necessity of combining the labours of many for these 
purposes has been well urged by Mr Aldis Wright, in his letter to 
Notes and Queries, March 12, 1870 (4 S. v. 271), and by Mr 
Alexander J. Ellis in his Introduction to Part III. of his Early 
English Pronunciation, published in 1870. 

The words of Mr Aldis Wright, that " in a few years* it will be 
too late/' apply with continually increasing force. AH who can do 
so are now invited to add their names as subscribers to the Engluh 
Dialect Society without delay, as this is, from the nature of the case, 
the last appeal on behalf of the preservation of our provincial words 
that can ever be made, — the last chance of saving the fast-fading 
relics of those forms of archaic English which have lingered on in 
country places. 

All the publications of the Society will be of a uniform sixe, vm. 
demy 8vo j to range with the publications of the Early English Text 
Society, the Chaucer Society, and the Philological Society's Trans- 
actions. The publishers are Messrs Triibner & Co. (of 57 and 59, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.), who are also the publishers for the first 
two of the above-named Societies. Every meL^ber who hai paid 
his Bubscription will be entitled to one oopy of every publioation 
issued by tne Society during tiie year. 

With the hope of largelv increasing the number of the members 
of the Society, the subscription is limited to hatf^Fgunea^ per 
ftWTiTini^ [or 13^., which includes postage, for subscribers residing in 
America. J The subscription is due in advance in each year, on the 
Ist of January, and payable to the Treasurer, G. Milneb, Esq., 
Moston House, ^loston, Manchester. Kemittances may be made by 
P.O.O., payable at the chief office, Manchester, or by cheque upon 
the Manchester and Coimty Bank. The Series of Publications bc^an 
in 1873 ; new Members can join the Society at any time and for any 
period. Complaints of nonndelivery of the publioations should be 
made to the Publishers. 

All other communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
J. H. Nodal, Esq., The Grange, Heaton Moor, near Stockport^ who Wll 



S 2. Usefiilimi of the Society. 3 

receive short word-list« or other information for tho purpose of preserv- 
ation, and for furthering the general objects of the Society, or will 
send completed Glossaries to press (whenever the funds of the Society 
will admit), and arrange for the sending of proofs and revises to the 
anthore in due course. Members may give help in various ways; 
either by contributing such uncommon words as they happen to 
know (written out in accordance with the rules supplied), by making 
additions to the existing county glossaries, or by making a complete 
Alphabetical list of all woids found in a certain district. All words 
should be recorded in a uniform manner, in strict accordance with 
the " Eules and Directions for Word-collectora " in the Society's 
issae for 1873. 

Many pamphlets aod books exhibiting specimens of dialects, 
although inexpensive, are by no means easily procured. Donations 
of spare copies will be thankfully accepted, and should be forwarded 
to the Secretary by Book-post, 

Of books of a more expenaive class, we solicit nfiera of loans. 
Several very fitting books have heen suggested for reprinting, but 
the dilBculty is to obtain a copy of them. 



5 2. The success of tho Society is the best proof of how much it 
was needed. Indeed, it is difficult to see how work of this character, 
which, from the very nature uf the case, is geogmphically distributed 
over a wide area, could over be satisfactorily accomplished without 
the united labours of many. Otherwise tho waste of labour may 
eaoly bo considerable ; for two workers may be st work independ- 
ently in the very same town upon tho very sarao dialect, and yet each 
be ignoi&nt of the other's existence until one of them pabl^hes an 
imperfect work, lackiug mach which the other could have supplied. 
Again, the puhlication of local glossaries is tho very work to be done 
by a Society ; for it is not seldom unprofitahlc, and tends to burden 
the author with expense ; whilst the buyer of locally printed 
glossaries finds the volumes which he purchases are of all dates and 
Bizes, printed at difierunt presses in different country towns, and 
often with title-pages which give no sort of clue to the real contents 
of the volumes. Tho trouble and confusion that hence arise are very 
great, and it is to meet such difficnlties that the Society's Biblio- 
graphical List is being issued. The very first result of tlie Society's 
foniialion was the discovery of the names and residences of many 
workers, and it is very probable that there are many more in varioua 
counties who have not yet become aware of our existence, but whoso 
assistance we may hope to secure as soon as they do so. 



§ 3. This may be the best place to say a few words upon the 
" Rules and Directions for Word-collectotB." Jlembera are earnestly 
requested to contribute examples of the use of dialectal words ; and 



4 $ 3. Notes on ths Rules for Word-eoUeetort. 

if they cannot sond many, to send a few. Quite common words 
will acquire a new value and interest when duly labelled with 
the localities in which they are used, or when the pronunciation 
of them (often different in different districts) can be sup- 
plied. Attention is particularly directed to Section 5 of the 
'* Kules ; " and members are cautioned against considering the words 
with which they are familiar as peculiar to their own districts 
Occasionally this is the case. But more frequently, a word which is 
called peculiar to Lancashire or Yorkshire is not at all unknown in 
Kent and Surrey, and few facts are more interesting than the 
sporadic distribution of some words. Thus, the Fumess word ^ 
yeer for this year^ like our to-day for tliis day, is well commented on 
in the Introduction to Mr J. P. Morris's Fumess Glossary, and he 
points out that it occurs in Chaucer. But Chaucer was better ac- 
quainted with the South of England, and it is accordingly not sur- 
prising to find, in Dr Pegge's MS. Kentish Glossary, the following 
entry — " To year, this year ; as to-day is this day." See also Tct" 
year in Moor's Suffolk Words. Wo may fairly hope, in this way, to 
get quite a new light upon the subject of the distribution of words. 

Another point may here be remarked upon. Why, in the 
•* Rules," do we say that ** etymology" is not desired 1 Is it meant 
that etymology is to be ignored % Not so, but it may as well be left to 
a later period, as it can always be supplied afterwards, and it forms no 
real part of a word-collector*s duty. The worst of etymology is, that 
it enables a word-collector to evade his real work ; he speculates upon 
the wonl till he forgets to say what he practically knows about it, 
and even (as is common) allows the supposed etymology to distort 
his definition of the meaning. Tet he, and only he, can supply the 
true sense, the true use, the exact locality^ the statements as to 
whether it is common or wicommon, as to what class of people use 
it, and the like ptxtctical details which form the only true scientific 
basis for study. Really good and faithful observers may thus do 
work which is humbler in appearance, but nobler and more unselfish 
in reality. They contribute sound knowledge in place of brilliant 
speculation, and it is to such word-collectors that we are most 
thankful. Some contributions have proved excellent^ and we wish 
to express to the senders of them our hearty gratitude. 

} 4. The summary of the work hitherto done may partly be 
gathered from the Reports for 1873, 1874, and 1876, and pjutly from 
the present one. Up to the present date the publications issued are 
as follows : — 

Publieations for IS73 : 

1. Seven Reprinted Glossaries, numbered B. 1 to B. 7. 

2. Bibliographical list of some Books relating to English Dia- 
lects. Part I. 

3. A Glossary of Swaledale Words. By Captain J. Harland. 



§ 4. PublicationB. Q 

PuUieations for 1874: 

4. A History of English Sounda. By H. Sweet. 

5. Seven Reprinted Glossaries, numbered B. 8 to R 14. 

6. A Eeprint of Eay's Glossary, ed. 1691, with additions and 
notes. Subscribers for 1874 also receive a copy of the Sussex Gloo* 
sary. By the Rev. W. D. Parish. 

Publicatiom for 1875 : 

7. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. Elworthy. 

8. Bibliographical list of Books relating to English Dialects. 
PartlL 

9. A Glossary of Whitby Words, by F. K. Robinson. Part I. 
(A to P). 

10. A Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect^ by John TSL Nodal and 
George Milner. Part I. (A to E). 

Publicatiana for 1876 : 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present 
Dialects. By Dr Richard Morris, M.A Od, 

12. Five Original Provincial Glossaries. Edited by Rev. W. W» 
Skeat, M.A. 78. 

13. A Glossary of Words used in the neighbourhood of Whitby. 
By F. K. Robinson. Part XL (P to Z). Gs. 6rf. 

14. A Glossary of the Mid-Yorkshire Dialect, with an Outline 
Grammar. By 0. Clough Robinson. 9s, 

N.B. Each of the publications of the E. D. S. can be purchased 
separately, even by non-subscribers, at the prices marked upon them* 
Tliese prices are : Ko. 1 ; 7^. 6d. No. 2 ; 4«. 6d. No. 3 ; 4#« 
No. 4 ; 4«. 6d. No. 5 ; 78. No. 6 ; 8«. Copies of the Sussex 
Glossary (in cloth binding) can be obtained from the publishers, 
Messrs Famcombe & Co., li^t Sussex News Office, Lewes, Sussex ; 
price 78. 6d. No. 7 ; 38. 6d. No. 8 ; 68. No. 9 ; 78. 6d. No. 
10; 3*. 6d. No. 11 ; ed. No. 12; 78. No. 13; 68. 6d. No. 14; 9*. 

It will be useful to give a list of the publications in another form, 
nnder the classification adopted by the Society in its several series. 
The issues of the first four years, 1873 to 1876, are as follows : — 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A^iBLiooRAPHiCAL LisT of Works that have been published, or are 
known to exist in MS., illustrative of the various dialects of 
English. Compiled by members of the English Dialect Society, 
and edited by tie Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. General Works and Dictionaries, and the Dialectal 
Works of Counties from Bedfordshire to Dorsetshire, 
Price is. 6d. 

Fart n. Dorsetshire to Yorkshire, and Wales. Price 6#, 



n. SEPBISTED GLOfiSAKDBB. 

1. Xcrth of Engfand Wcxda. Bj Ber. Jolia Hatton, 1781. 
2L Tm%huaidmEm atlMtYadatdn, Bf W.Hn^kicjMsilHll, 
178«. 

3. PseoTindaliami of Eaifc XoiffA. Bf tibe aaat, 1787. 

4. Ph>TiiiaalKiiki <^ the Yafe of Gloiieertef: Br tiw Mme, 1781. 

5. PioTind^kmi otf the IGdkBd CovnliM. Bf Ae Mme, 1790. 

6. PhmnaalHau of West DeTooakiie. By tiw ■■m^ 1796. 

With iddisioDs 1)j J. ^hellT, Eaq^ 187^ 

7. A riiiiij of Words laed m the Wot Bidiiig of Yakdme. 

Bjl>rWIIkii,181L 

Ssncr Repbctisd GiiOflBAsm^ Tn. : — [Pkiee 7«. 

1. Derbjihize Lead-miniiig TcnuL B|7 Mmlcyre (165S) aad 

Tappiii^ 1851. 

2. Derbjiliire Lewl-mmiiig TeimL Bif T. Qong^ton, 168L 

3. Derbyshire IfiiuDg Tenm. Bj J. Mawe, 1802. 

4. Woffdi oflcd in the I^ of Xhanet. Bj the Ber. J. Lewi^ 1736. 

5. Words used in Herefoidahire: Bt J. Dancamb, 1804. 

6. TmiIj Scottish Glonaiy, 1595. Edited bj J. SnuB, MJL 

7. Vtfions ProTindjdisxDs, from Heune's Glnwariwi, 1734^. 

A Skpbist or Rat's Glosbjlbt, cd. 1691, with Thantbfu Letter to 
Bay, 1703, and Additions and Xote^ [Faab 8s. 

in. OBIGIXAL GLOSSABIEB. 

Swakdak Woids. By Captain J. Harland. 4m. 

Words used in the Neighbourhood of Whitby. By F. K. Bobinscm. 

Part L (A to O). 7#. M. Part IL (P to Z). €«. 6cl. 
A Olossajy of the Lancashire Dialect. By John H. Kodal and 

Geoige Milner. Put L ( A to £). 3«. 6dL 
Five Prorincial Gloesaries. Edited, with Introduction, by the Bev. 

W. W. Skeat, vix. Cleveland Words (supplementary), by the 

Bev. J. C. Ati^inson ; an Alphabet of Kenticisma, by the Bev. 

Samuel Pegge : a.d. 1736 ; Surrey Provindafiama^ by G. Leve- 

son-Gower ; Oxfordshire Words, by Mrs Parker ; South War* 

wickshire Words, by Mrs Francis. 7a. 
A Glossary of the Mid- Yorkshire Dialect, with an Outline Grammar. 

By C. Clougb Bobinson. 9je. 

IV. MISCELLANEOUS- 

A History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet 4s. Sd. 
The Dialect of West Somerset By F. T. Elworihy. Zs. 6d. 
On the Survival of Old En^ish Words in our Dialecta. By Dr R 
Morris. 6d, 



§ 5, CJiau^e in the Swicly's Oi-giinhntion. 7 

i B. A change of considerable importance in the organization of 
the Society haa been mada during the year. The Eev, Mr Skeat 
having intimated his rofiigiiation of the office of Houorary Secretary, 
which he had held from the formation of the Society, au artange- 
ment was made for the transference of the heod-quflrters to Mau- 
ohester, and the fatnre conduct of the affairs by a committee. The 
selection of Manchester, in preference to Cambridge or London, wa« 
due to tlie fact that a working body of members was there available, 
and the choice has been justified by the cireunistunee that each of 
the committee meetings of tlie year has been attended by from ten to 
twelve of the numljor. The important services of Mr Skeat as the 
founder and main-stay of the Society were duly recognized by the new 
committee, and it was nt their request that he issued the circular 
explanatory of the change. In it he said that " dming the years 
1873, 1874, and 1875, the chief business of the Society was carried 
on by myself, as Director and Hon. Secretary, and by the Eev. J. W. 
Cartmell, ne Xreasurcr. It was, at the outset, a very convenient 
arrangement that the ascertainment of the names of members and 
well-wishers, and, in particular, of workers — the arrangement of the 
various series of publications— the correspondence with word-collectois 
and other students, and the like, should all be done by one person. 
But I now find, in practice, that to continue such an arrangement is 
quite out of the question, and, in the beat interests of the Society, by 
no means desirable. The increasing uuiuber of memhere is such as 
to render the ordinary business of a Secretary (juite onerous enough 
for any one man, . . . After three years' experience, I can safely 
■ay that there is now no g.iin, but the reverse, in combining literary 
work with business arrangements, and that to continue in this man- 
ner ifi only to injure the Society's interests,' whilst at the same time 
my time and strength fail. TJiis being so, I announced my intention 
of resigning the post of Director and Honorary Secretary, hoping 
that some more beneficial course might be suggested. That hope has 
not been disappointed. In the first instance, I found that most of 
our London members were far too busy to render assistance, notwith- 
standing their anxiety for the Society's welfare ; but, the Society 
being struugly represented in the Iforth of England, offers of help 
came from Mnni'.hester. It was found quite practicable t« form a 
Committee of Management tlierc, with an Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer ; the lost change being suggested by the fact tliat Mr Cart- 
mell, who has done the work during the last three years, finds that 
his various duties at Christ's College rcndi^r it difficult for him to 
continue to act. ... I gladly take this opportunity of tlianking all the 
Members for the very hearty way in which my plans have been re- 
oeived and supported. I hope it may be perceived that I continue 
to work for the Society, especially in matters more purely literary, 
and am glad to serve on the Committee. , . . The increase in the work- 
ing power of the Society will be very useful to us, as it is much 
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needed ; and I cau assure the reat of the Committee, from my own 
experience, that we have the hearty support of the Members, ivhom 
I must again thank for many wonls of encouragement." 

It was also arranged that an annual meeting should he held on 
the last Monday in January each year, in the Town Hall, Mnii- 
cheater, at Twelve o'clock (noon), for the presentation of tlie aniiind 
report and accounts, and the appointment of the Committee for tliu 
ensuing year. To prevent tlie necessity of sending circulars, Mein- 
hors are requested to note the date, place, and time of the meetinfj. 
A reminder will be inserted, a few days previoua to the meeting, in 
the Al/ieiueutn and Academy. 

§ 6. Two balance sheets will he foimd at the end of this Beport — 
one showing the receipU and payments of the first three years of the 
Society's existence (1873—1875) during the Treaauiersliip of Mr 
Cartmell, the other being Mr Milner's accounts for the past year. 
Both have been kindly audited by Messrs U. T. Crofton and John 
Adam Eastwood, members of the E. D. 8. Tlie accounts as they 
stand do not fairly show the Society's position, as the accoimtfl for 
the printing of the 1877 volumes had not come to hand when the 
balance sheet was prepared. To meet these there is a sum in the 
hands of the Treasurer of about £74, which is certainly below the 
amount that will be required. The simple fact is that during the 
past four years rather more books have been issued than the number 
of memh^ and the amount of subscriptions have justified. At tlio 
same time, the position of the Society is sotind, and a very moderate 
increase in the number of subscribers would enable the Committee 
to continue the publication of books upon an equally liberal scale. 
Partly for economical reasons, but chiefly because the extent of the 
probable sale has now hcen approximately ascertained, the Commit- 
tee have decided U> discontinue tJie practice of stereotyping the 
Society's books, excupt in some few instances. This will effect a 
considerahlo saving. Allowing for deaths and a few I'esignationa, 
there has been an addition to the Society during the year of about 
thirty-five members, some of whom have paid tlieir subscriptions for 
the four years 1873^6. There are now about 350 subscribers. Tho 
Committee would much like to see the number increased, and it is 
obviously to the interest of the niemhers individually, as well as 
indispensable to the more speedy completion of tho ivork in band, 
that this should be eSccteiL Attention may perhaps be usefully 
called to the desirability of augmenting the list of pubUc libraries. 
Of tliese, oidy twenty-six now siiliscrihe, including throe on the con- 
tinent (Berlin, Copenhagen, and Halle) and six in tho United States;, 

6 7. With regard to the work in hand, it is not possible to do 

ucn more than repeat the reiwrts of previous yean. Many glos- 

■■rioa are ready for publication, but the amount of the funds in the 
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hands of the Treasurer does not pennit of a more rapid progress than 
has hitherto been effected. Indeed, the financial statement just made 
shows that the Society has rather anticipated its income during the 
first four years of its existence, and has relied, perhaps unduly, upon 
a larger list of subscribers than has yet been obtained. The follow- 
ing is the Report for each county or district, showing all that is being 
done, and omitting such counties as are at present unprovided for. 

Beds. A Glossary has been many years in preparation. Con- 
tributions to be forwarded to the Rev. W. F. Rose. 

Berks, Contributions of some wortls have been received from the 
Rev. W. F. Rose. Sir F. Madden's MSS. also contain some 
notes of words. 
CJieshire. The late Col. Egerton-Leigh, M.P., had been some 
years engaged upon a Glossary, which was completed and in 
the hands of the i)rinter (at Chester) at the time of his death. 
It will be issued during 1877. As it is printed upon a some- 
what costly scale, and had not been siibmittod to the Society for 
acceptance or otherwise, the Committee have not deemed it 
politic to arrange for the distribution of copies among the 
members. 

Dcrhyshire, Dr Pegge's MS. of Derbycisms has been transcribed 
for the Society, to be edited by Mr Hallam, assisted by Mr 
Skeat. 

Devonshire, A Glossary is being prepared by Mr Shelly; to 
be printed for the Society. 

Dorsetshire, Some words have been contributed by the Rev. 
W. Barnes, which are not to be found in his Glossary. 

Essex, Mr Skeat has collected a considerable number of Essex 
words, from various sources. 

Hants, The collections by Sir F. Madden and F. "Wise, Esq., 
have been partly arranged by Mr Skeat. 

Kent, Dr Pegge's Alphabet of Kenticisms is issued among the 
Spciet3r's publications for 1876. Several additional Kentish 
words have been sent in to Mr Skeat since this work was first 
edited for the Kentish Archaeological Society, and more are 
being collected by Mr Parish. 

Lancashire, Messrs Kodal and ^lilner expect to complete the 
vocabulary portion of the Glossary (F to Z), and to' print the 
same by Uie Christmas of 1877, in which case it will be issued 
to the members among the publications of 1878. The general 
introduction, essays on the grammar and other phases of the 
dialect, and the phonetic contributions of ^Ir Hallam, will be 
published immediately after, and will complete the work. 

Leicestef'sliire. A Glossary has been undertaken, to be printed 

for the Society, by Dr Sebastian Evans, son of the late Rev. 

A. B. Evans^ D.D., author of a Leicestershire Glossary. It 

will bo founded upon his father's work, but will be almost 

1 • 
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entirely rewritten. Miss Ellis's list of Leicestershire words 
(Report for 1873, p. 10) has been forwarded to Dr Evans 
for his use in the work. 

Lincolnshire, A Glossary of words in use in the Wapentakes of 
Manley and Corringham, including the Isle of Axholme, which 
occupy the N-W. comer of the county, has heen prepared by 
Mr Peacock. It is all in type, and will form the first of the 
Society's issue for 1877. 

Montgomeryshire, The Eev. Elias Owen, of Caers^vs, is engaged 
upon a glossary. 

Norfolk, Mr Skeat has a considerable quantity of material in 
hand^ and hopes to reprint Spurdens' Additions to Forby in 
1877, as the work is very scarce. 

Notts. Mr R. White has a glossary in hand. 

Salop, Miss Jackson is preparing her glossary for the press. 

SoDiersetshire, A good Somersetshire Glossary, by the Rev. W. 
P. Williams, of Bishop's Hull, and the late W. A. Jones, M. A, 
was published in 1874 (but dated 1873) for the Somersetshire 
Archieological and Natural History Society. Upon application 
to that Society and to the author, we have obtained leave to 
reprint it shortly, as not many copies were separately printed. 
Members who wish to obtain a copy at once should apply to 
Mr F. May, High Street, Taunton. The E. D. S. reprint of 
it may be expected to appear shortly. 

Surrey, A Glossary of Surrey words was, in 1874, printed in 
Notes and Queries, 5 S. L 361, with a supplementary list at 
p. 517 of the same volume. The author, Granville Leveson- 
Gower, Esq., has revised the glossary and made large additions, 
and the work is among the Five Original Provincial Glossaries 
issued by the Society for 1876. 

Staffordshire, Mr C. H. Poole, of Pailton, Rugby, has under- 
taken the preparation of a glossary. 

Westmoreland, In the Bibliographical List for Westmoreland, 
mention is made of an important MS. Glossary of North- 
country words, by the late Rev. John Hodgson. Mr W. 
Jackson has access to this, and will edit it for the Society. 

Yorkshire. The Rev. J. G. Atkinson's Supplement to his Cleve- 
land Glossary, Part II. of Mr F. K. Robinson's Whitby Glos- 
sary, and Mr C. Clougli Robinson's Mid-Yorkshire Glossary, are 
issued among the Society's publications for the present year. 
Mr Stead and Mr Ross progress with their Holdemess Glossary. 
Mr J. G. Goodchild is keeping back his Swaledale word-list 
until he has finally decided some phonetic difficulties. Mr R. 
E. Leader will edit a glossary of Sheffield words. We regret 
to announce the death of the Rev. A. Easther, who was en- 
gaged upon a list of Huddersfield words. It was in an advanced 
stage of preparation, and had been partially revised by Mr 
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l.Skeat Mr Eitstlier requested that hia papers might be com- 
[ mittod to Lis old frieml, the Eev. T. Lees, of Wreay, Carfiale, 
a member of the E, D. S. No hclter arrangetnent couUl be 
I mode, and Mr Lees -will probably, wHli Mr Skeat'a assistance, 
, undertake to see ^It Easther's work through the press. 
^land. Mr \V. H, Patterson's list of Belfast words, or rather of 
k words in use in the counties of Down and Antrim, is in such a 
\ atnte that a month or two would suffice to complete it for the 

r A. Hume, of Liverpool, hoe for many years been engaged 
aa Gxliaustivo ilictiouary of lri:;h provincial isms, similar 
[ in character to Dr Jamieaon's wp!t-kuowu Scottieh Dictionary, 
which ho will permit ua to print. 

■ Several contributions of a minor character have been received, 
amongst which may be meutioued some Montgomeryahire words, from 
Mr E. K. Morris ; some llerefordshire words (not found in Leivia's 
work), from J. C. Gregg, Esij., of Ledbury; some Cambridgeehiro 
words, chiefly from the neighbourhood of Orwell and Eoyston, by 
Mr J. D. liobertson; Gloucestershire and Cornwall words, from 
Miss Douglas, of Clifton ; "Worcestershire and Berkshire words, from 
the Eev. C. "Wordsworth; Somersetshire words, from Mr Shelly; 
Yorkshire and Shropshire words, from Mr Munby; and various 
words, from Mrs Gutch. Miss Powley has promised some Cumber- 
land words ; and Miss Courtney is preparing a list of Penzance words, 

Bihlioffmphy. The Society's Bibliographical List, of which two 
portions have been issued, wOl be completed by the issue of a thinl. 
The catalogue of Irish works hiia been completed by Mr W. H. Pat- 
terson, of Belfast, and ia in the hands of the Society. It was hoped 
that Dr J. A. H. Murray would have undertaken the Scottish list, 
but he is unfortunately unable to find time to do so. Mr Nodal 
hfls therefore taken the work in hand, and he will also prepare the 
list of books on Americanisms and Slang terms. An Appendix will 
contain some additions to the English list. 

Miscella7iies, Among the issues of 1876 ia a pamphlet by Dr 
Eichard Morris, reprinted from tlie Transactions of the PhUologicol 
Society, and forming part of Dr Morris's annual address as president. 
It is intended as the liret of a series of occasional papers, for which 
BO proi-ision had been mode in the Society's scheme. "VVlien a suf- 
ficient number have been issued to form a volume, a title and index 
will be added, and the whole may be bound together as Misceluinies 
OF THE English Dialect Societt. In this series it will be possible 
to include some rare and scarce tracts, and such works probably as 
Professor Sedgwick's charming essay on the dialect of Dentdole, and 
the late Eichard Gamett's contributions to dialectal literature. The 
last-named have been placed at the Society's service, and Mr Etchaid 
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Gamett, of the British Museum, will edit them. Copies aie, probabl j, 
still to be had, as they were reprinted in a volume of Essays ; so that 
they are not so immediately required. 

The text of Mr Payne's new edition of Tusser's Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry is all in type, but owing to his ill-health 
the glossary and preface are delayed. It is expected that the work 
will be included in our issue of 1877. Messrs Britten and Holland's 
List of Plant Names is in type to the end of B, and is completed in 
manuscript as fjEir as E inclusive. 

§ 8. The following is a list of the counties for which editors 
are now provided, and such members as have but a few words to 
contribute should communicate directly with the workers here 
indicated, instead of sending them in to the Secretary. For ad- 
dresses, see the List of Subscribers. 

Bedfordshire and Berkshire, . The Eev. W. F. Eose. 

ComtoalL Miss Courtney, Alverton House, Penzance. 

Gumherland and Westmoi'dand. W. Jackson, Esq. 

Derbyshire, T. Hallam, Esq. 

Devonshire. J. Shelly, Esq. 

Lancashire. J. H Nodal, Esq. 

Leicestershire. Dr S. Evans. 

Lincolnshire. E. Peacock, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire. Mr R. White. 

SJtrqpshire. Miss Jackson. 

Somersetshire. Rev. W. P. Williams, the Vicarage, Bishop's 
Hull, Taunton. 

StaffordsJiire. C. H. Poole. 

Sussex. Rev. W. D. Parish. 

Wanmckshire. Mrs Francis. 

Yorkshire. (!) Neighbourhood of SwcdedaJe, J. G. Goodchild, 
Esq. ; (2) NidderdaUy also Leeds, C. C. Robinson, Esq. ; 
(3) IVhitby, Mr F. K. Robinson ; (4) Huddersfield, Rev. T. 
Lees ; (5) Sheffidd, R. E. Leader, Esq. ; (6) Hddemess, F. 
Ross, Esq., or R. Stead, Esq. 

Essex, Hants., Kent, Norfolk. Rev. W. W. Skeat 

Isle of Wight. C. Roach Smith, Esq. 

Wales (Montgo^nery shire). Rev. E. Owen. 

Scotland, Dr J. A. H. Iklurray. 

Ireland. Rev. Dr Hume ; or (for Down and Antrim) W. H. 
Patt<9r8on, Esq. 

All information relating to any other counties, and everything of 
a general character, should be sent to the Hon. Sec, J. H. Nodal, 
The Grange, Heaton Moor. 

In the Bibliographical List, at p. 17, a hint was thrown out that 
ft complete index to the provincialisms mentioned in Notes and 
Queries ought to be made at once. In consequence of this, Mr Sat- 
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chell nndertook to index the twelve volumes of the First Series ; 
Mr E. R Morris those of the Second Series ; Mr Cox those of the 
Third Series ; and Mrs Giitch those of the Fourth Series. Mr Sat- 
ohell and Mrs Gutch have completed their part of the work. 

§ 9. The Puhlications for 1877 will probably consist of the fol- 
lowing: — 

Mr Peacock's Lincolnshire Glossary (ready in February). 

Tusser's Husbandrie ; ed. by W. Payne, Esq. 

Mr H. NicoFs History of French Sounds. 

Mr F. T. Elworthys Grammar of West Somerset. 
For 1878 the Society has in preparation : 

A Series of Eeprints edited by Mr Skeat, including Bishop 
Kennett*s Glossary of Provincial English Words re- 
arranged, in Alphabetical order, from his " Parochial An- 
tiquities " (E. D. S. Book list, p. 98, last article) ; Spur- 
dens' Supplement to Forby (E. l5. S. Book List, p. 50, last 
article but one), an important and very scarce work ; Wilt- 
shire Glossary, by John Britton (E. D. S. Book List, p. 107, 
last article but one), with a few words, to supplement it, 
from Akerman's Glossary (E. D. S. Book List, p. 107, bot- 
tom); and Suffolk Words, from the History of Hawsted 
(E. D. S. Book List, p. 101, last article but three), with a 
few words from the book preceding it in the Kst, Gardner's 
History of Dunwich. 

§ 10. Eeference was made in last year's Eeport to the formation 
of a Low-German Dialect Society at Hamburg, under the director- 
ship of Dr A. Lubben, at Oldenburg. The Secretary is Dr E. H. 
Meyer, of Bremen, and the Treasurer Dr W. H. Mielck, of Ham- 
burg. Members wishing to join may apply to Dr K. Dahlmann 
(member of the E. D. S.), in an English letter. The reply will also be 
in English. The following account of the Society was contributed 
to the Academy of September 9, 1876, by Dr Professor Eeinhold 
PauU :— 

" About two years ago, a society for Low-German philology took 
its origin in intimate connexion with the Hansische Geschichtsverein. 
The first issue of its annual periodical, Jahrhich des Vereins fur 
niederdeutsclie Sprachfoi'schungy Jahrgang 1875 (Bremen), has just 
left the press. All sorts of linguistic and literary subjects are dis- 
cussed in a number of separate articles. Some very curious Mediae- 
val glossaries, and specimens of historical and allegorical poetry in 
different local dialects, printed for the first time, are interpreted in 
more or less extensive commentaries by competent scholars in com- 
parative philology. It is natural that in such dissertations many 
details should occur which illustrate the history of the English lan- 
guage. I would therefore particularly allude to an article on the 
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English Dialect Society, since its younger Gennan sister has been 
started for the very same objects, and cluefly for the purpose of col- 
lecting, by the combined labours of fellow-workers who are scattered 
over a considerable extent of country, all sorts of materials for the 
history, the grammar, the dictionary, and the curious divergences of 
a distinct group of dialects so nearly related to the various idioms 
developed more than a thousand years ago by the Saxons^ the Angles, 
and the Scandinavians in Britain. The philologists of the German 
Lowlands are quite alive to the old kith and kin, and therefore 
heartily subscribe to the answer which was sent by the Manchester 
Literary Club to an invitation of the English Dialect Society : — 
' The committee have expressed an earnest wish to help forward the 
national work undertaken by the English Dialect Society by every 
means in their power ; and in reference to their own Glossary they 
will be prepared to meet the views of the Society in any way that 
may be deemed mutually advantageous.* " 
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LI6BAEY, Advocate's, Edinburgli, 

„ Berlin Eotal (per Asher and Co.). 

y, BiBiciKOHAM CentbaJi Fbee (J. D. MuUins). 

„ Boston Pitblic, U. S. (per R J. Allen, 12, Tayistock 

Eow, Covent Gttrden, W.C). 
'„ Caius College, Cambridge. 

„ Chicago, U. S. (per Mr Triibner ; Librarian, J. Bob- 

son). 
„ Christ's College, Cambridge. 

„ Copenhagen Boyal (Herr Cbr. Brunn, Librarian). 

„ Glasgow Univebsitt (care of James Macleboee, 61, 

Vincent Street, Glasgow ; per Messrs Dnmbleton, 
Ave Maria Lane, E.C.). 
„ Halle Uniteesitt (per Asher and Co.). 

„ Habvabd College, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. 

„ LiTEBPOOL Fbee Public (Librarian, Peter Cowell, 

William Brown Street.) 
„ London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

„ Manchesteb Fbee (Librarian, A. Crestadoro). 

„ Peabodt Institute, Baltimore, U. S. (per E. J. Allen, 

12, Tavistock Bow, W.C). 
„ Queen's College, Oxford (per Messrs Bivington). 

„ Bochdale Fbee. 

BoTAL, Windsor Castle. 

Boyal Institution, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

Sheffield Fbee Public (per T. Hurst, Sunny Street, 

Sheffield). 
Taylob Institution, Oxford (per Bev. W. Jackson). 
ToBQUAY Natubal Histoby SOCIETY (per W. Pen- 

gelly, Torquay). 
Wabbington Museum and Ltbbaby (per Charles 
Chorley, Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, War- 
rington). 
„ Watkinson, Hartford, U. S. (per E. J. Allen). 

„ West Bbomwich Fbee (D. Dickinson). 

Yale College, New Haven, XJ. S. (per Messrs Triib- 
ner). 
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Adshead, G. H., Strawberry Terrace, Strawberry Boad, PendletoDj 

near Manchester. 
Alexandeb, J., 79, West Begent Street, Glasgow. 
Allison, B. A., Scaleby Hall, Carlisle. 
Anslow, B., Leegoraeiy Boad, Wellington, Salop. 
Abhitage, Bev. £)., Watersh^, Oldham. 
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AsHBB and Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C. 

Atkinbok, Eev. J. C, Danby-in-Cleveland, Yann. 

Atkinsos^, Eev. Dp, Clare College Lodge, Cambridge. 

Atkinsok, Mrs J., "Winderwatli, Penrith, Cumberland. 

AxoK, AV. B. A., Bank Cottaj^e, Patricroft, near Manchester. 

Bailey, J. E., Chnpel Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Baites, Mrs Gt. Linnaeus, 40, Francis Terrace, Victoria Paris, Lwi- 
don, W.C. 

Bavnisteb, Saxe, Thornton Lodge, Croydon. 

Babnes, Eev. "W., Came Eectory, Dorchester. 

Bates, T. H., Wolsingham, Darlington. 

Batlet, C. H., West Bromwich. 

BsABD, J., The Grange, Bumage Lane, Levenshulme, Manchester. 

Bell, G., 6, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

BiHGHAM, Eev. C. W., Bingham's Melcombe, Dorchester. 

Bnnrs, Isaac, Town Hall, Batley, Yorkshire. 

Blandfobd, G. Fielding, M.D., Grosvenor Street, London, W. 

Bos^APABTE, PBiycE LouTS LuciEN, 6, Norfolk Terrace, West- 
bourne Grove West, W. 

BowEK, H. C, The Grocer's Company Schools, Hackney Downs, 
Clapton, London, £. 

Bbaby, F., Mount Henley, Sydenham Hill, S.B, 

Bbadshaw, H., King's College, Cambridge. 

Bbethebtox, F., 11, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 

Bbioo, B. Septimiis, Burlington House, Keighley. 

Bbiscob, J. r.. Free Library, Nottingham. 

Bbittek, J., British Museum, London, W.C. 

Bbodhi'bst, Eev. F., Gawber Vicarage, Bamsley, Yorkshire. 

Bbooke, F. C, Ufford, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Bbooee, T., Armitage Bridge, Huddersfield. 

Buckley, Eev. W. E., Eectory, Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 

BucKTOX, G., North Hill, Eound Hay, Leeds. 

BcBBA, J. S., Ashford, Kent. 

BuBTOK, Jony H., 5, Trafalgar Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Campbell, Mrs G. M. E., 6, Greenbank Terrace, Plymouth. 

Cabillok, J. W., F.S.A., Wormhill, Buxton. 

Cabb, Eev. E. T. S., St Catharine's College, Cambridge. 

Cabtmell, Eev. J. W., Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Cabtmell, Eev. Dr, Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Casabtelli, L. C, M.A., 22, I^rton Terrace, Ardwick, Manchester. 
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